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PREFACE 


O UBi aim in this book has been to give as complete an account 
as possible of the appbcation of classical ’ and quantum 
meohanios to collisions between atoms, electrons, and ions. We 
have paid special attention to collisions between particles moving 
with relatively small velocities, partly because most text-books 
treat only the scattering of fast particles, amd partly because we 
hope that the theory will soon be applied to problems of chemical 
kinetics. We have not dealt with phenomena where one of the 
colliding particles is a light quantum, or with problems involving 
a discussion of nuclear structure. 

We would like to express our thanks to Dr. C. B. O. Mohr, who 
has helped us in the preparation of the figures, and who has read 
much of the book in manuscnpt, and to Dr. Weisskopf, for assis- 
tance in proof-reading. 

N.F.M. 

H.S.W.M. 

CAMBBIDGX, 

September 1933. 
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INTRODUCTION 


M any of the most important advances in physios have been due to 
the study of the behaviour of beams of charged particles. The re- 
searches of J. J. Thomson and others on cathode rays were responsible 
for the discovery of the electron and the measurement of ihe ratio 
of its charge to its mass. Similar methods enabled Kaufmann to 
demonstrate the relativistic variation of mass with velocity, and in the 
last decade the development of the method in the hands of Aston has 
led to our present knowledge of mass defects. 

These experiments have yielded information about tbe nature of the 
charged particles themselves. Once their nature was understood, beams 
of charged particles have provided a most useful tool for the investiga- 
tion of atomic structure. The most precise information can be obtained 
by bombarding matter, usually in the form of gas or a thin foil, under 
conditions such that very few of the incident particles make an effective 
collision with more than one atom. The conditions are then said to be 
such as to give ‘single scattering’. One may then examine the eneigy 
and angular distribution of the scattered particles, or the radiation 
emitted by the atom. 

The earliest experiment of this type was that of Rutherford, who 
bombarded a thin metal foil with a beam of a-particles. From the 
relation between the number of scattered particles and the thickness 
of the foil, he was able to show that the conditions were such as to 
give single scattering, and hence, from the variation of scattering with 
angle, he was led to postulate the heavy nucleus in the centre of the 
atom. Later developments have led to the discovery of anomalous 
scattering and of artificial disintegration, and have provided one of the 
most valuable methods of investigation of the nucleus. 

Experiments in which atoms are bombarded by electrons of known 
energy have, in the hands of Franck, Hertz, and other workers, pro- 
vided the most direct proof of the existence of the stationary states 
postulated by Bohr in 1913. It has been possible to measure the mini- 
mum energy required to excite the atom to a state from which it can 
radiate, and also to investigate the velocity distribution of the electrons 
after collision, and to show that scattered electrons have either lost no 
energy, or have lost more than the first resonance potential. 

In these experiments the interest is concentrated more on the atom 
than on the colliding particle. It is the atom which has a planetary 
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stnicturo, exists in stationary states, and radiates quanta of energy^ 
Aafluming the truth of these facts, the colliding particle behaves very 
much as one might expect, and provides* a valuable tool for their 
investigation. Theoretical work has therefore, until very recently, been 
chiefly concerned with the stationary atomic states. This is also due 
to the accuracy and extent of the information about the energies of 
these states provided by spectroscopic methods. Early attempts were, 
however, made to obtain theoretical expressions for the probabUity that 
a colliding particle should lose eneigy. Thus in 1911 Bohr gave a semi- 
classical theory of the loss of energy of electrons and a-particles in 
passing through matter, from which heT obtained an expression for the 
stopping-power which was qualitatively in agreement with experiment. 
Elramers in 1923 gave a theory of the emission of radiation by a particle 
on impact with a solid target. These formulae, while very useful as 
a basis with which to compare experimental results, admittedly did not 
rest on any secure theoretical basis. 

It is one of the triumphs of the New Quantum Theory that it is able 
to answer questions of probability and intensity in collision problems 
in an unambiguous way. The first hint that classical mechanics, supple- 
mented by quantum conditions, was inadequate in this field came from 
the work of Bamsauer and others, who showed that the cross-section of 
certain atoms in collisions with slow electrons was many times less than 
the gas-kinetic cross-section. But the great mass of experimental 
evidence is due to work carried out after the discovery of the new 
theory, and to some extent stimulated by it. Thus the work of Davisson 
and Germer and of G. P. Thomson and many others on the diffraction 
of electrons by crystals gives clear evidence of the wave nature of the 
electron. There is much experimental material concerned with the dif- 
fraction of electrons by gas atoms and molecules, most of which can 
be accounted for satisfactorily. There is also some evidence for the 
Pauli exclusion principle to be derived from collision phenomena. 

The New Theory, besides accounting for these new and somewhat 
startling phenomena, is able to provide formulae for the stopping-power 
of various materials for a- and /3-particles, the gas-kinetic cross-section 
of atoms, and many other quantities for which classical estimates have 
already been made. The formulae obtained from the Quantum Theory 
are usually in better agreement with the experiments than the older 
formulae, and such discrepancies as remain are probably due to the 
approximate mathematical methods which must be used to solve 
the equations, rather than to a defect in the theory itself (except in 
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the reahn of nudear phenomena, where the theory is known to break 
down). 

In this book, after an introductory chapter discussing the methods 
of the New Quantum Theory, we shall apply these methods to problems 
involving collisions between material particles, and show the agreement 
with experiment which has been obtained. 




I 

THE WAVE EQUATION 
1. The Wave Function 

In this chapter we shall state the laws of wave mechanics, not in their 
most general form, applicable to any system however complicated, but 
in a simple way which can be applied only to the problem of the motion 
of a single charged particle in a field of force The analysis of this 
chapter may also be applied to experiments in which the behaviour of 
a beam of electrons is investigated, provided that the interaction 
between the vanous electrons of the beam may be neglected, so that 
each electron behaves as though the other electrons were not there. In 
principle, this will of course be the case only if the charge density in the 
beam is vanishingly small. 

We shall state the laws of wave mechanics with a view to their 
application to problems involving the motion of a free electron, and, 
since such experiments are usually carried out with beams of electrons, 
we shall first state the laws that describe the behaviour of steady beams. 

These laws may be stated as follows: When we observe an electron, 

we observe a particle (a flash on a screen, a kick of a Greiger counter). 

If, however, we wish to know how many electrons there are likely to 

be in any volume, or how many cross unit area per unit time at a given 

point, we must assume the presence of a wave (the de Broglie wave). 

The amplitude and phase of this wave at a given point and given time 

is specified by a (complex) function of positionf 0(ir, y, z ; t) (the wave 

function). This ‘wave’ makes its presence known to us through the 

following property: if dr is an element of volume situated at the point 

(x,t^,z), then the probability that at the instant t an electron is in the 

volume-element rfr is , , , 12 j 

\^{x,y,z,t)\^ dr. 

The average number of electrons within a volume t large enough to 
contain many electrons will then be 

J \^{x,y,z-,t)\^dr, 

the integration being throughout the volume r. It is to be emphasized 
that the probabilities refer to the results of possible experiments; dr 
gives the probability that an electron would be found in the volume 
dr, if an experiment were performed to look for it. 

t (^f y» 2) sro Carteeian coordinates of position with respect to some axes fixed m 
space ; t is the tune coordmate. 

8505.8 
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2 . THE WAVE EQUATION I,§I 

In equation (18) we give a formula for the number of electrons 
oroBsing unit area per unit time. 

We must now show how to calculate the wave function 0 that will 
describe correctly the behaviour of a beam of electrons in any given 
experiment; the method naturally depends on the kind of experiment 
that we have in mind. We may distinguish between two types: those 
in which we deal with a steady stream of electrons — e.g. the cathode 
rays in a highly evacuated discharge tube — and those in which we deal 
with a stream whose intensity varies with the time. The behaviour of 
a discharge tube when the current is first turned on presents a problem 
of the second type (cf. § 8). 

2. Wave Mechanics of Steady Beams of Electrons 
We shall first discuss the behaviour of steady streams of electrons. We 
shall limit ourselves in this chapter to the formulation of a non- 
relativistic theory, which will be valid only if the velocity of the 
electrons is small compared with that of light. The path of a beam of 
electrons is determined by the experimental conditions. If we wish to 
calculate the path of a beam of electrons, we must calculate will 

then be equal to the number of electrons per unit volume at any point. 
Thus, given the experimental conditions, it must be possible to calculate 
1^1 at every point. 

Suppose, for instance, that a beam of electrons of known energy is 
passed through a slit S into a highly evacuated enclosure, where the 
electrons describe a curved path due to an electnc field. Then it must 
be possible, from the experimental conditions, to calculate the function 
and, if our rules for calculating arc correct, we must find 
that I0P vanishes outside the region where the electrons are observed, 
and is equal to the observed electron density inside it. 

We must first know the wave-length of the waves under these con- 
ditions. On this point we have direct experimental evidence;! the 
observations on the diffraction of electrons by crystals show that, if 
electrons are accelerated by a known potential, the wave-length A of 
the associated waves is given by the formula 

A = A/V{2mTf), (1) 

where W is the kinetic energy of each electron. The same formula was 
predicted by de Broglie in 1925 from theoretical considerations.^ 

W here is a directly measurable quantity, — WJe being the potential 

t See, for instance, G P. Thomson, The Wave Mechantca of Free ElectronSf Chap. IV. 

j See, for instance, Prenkel, Wave Mechanics, p. 19. 
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drop between the source of the electrons — ^where they may be con- 
sidered approximately at rest — and the point where the wave-length 
is measured. In the experiment considered above, if IIq is the kinetic 
energy of the electrons when they pass the slit 5, then W at any other 

pomtfagi™il.y w =.W,-ri.x.y.z). 


where F(x,y,«) is the potential energy of an electron at the point 
so that V = — €0(a;,y,2), where ® is the electrostatic potential 
difference between 8 and the i)oint {x, y, z). Thus the wave-length in an 
experiment of this type is given at every point of space. This argument 
is not valid if the fields are so strong that W changes appreciably in 
a distance comparable with a wave-length 10”® cm.). Such fields 
are only found within the atom. 

The wave-length, in a given experiment, is thus known at every 
point. In order to calculate the wave function, we must know also 
the so-called 'boundary conditions’. These depend entirely upon the 
experiment under consideration; in the experiment referred to above, 
the 'boundary conditions’ consist in a knowledge of the state of the 
wave over the surface of the slit — i.e. the wave amplitude, wave-length, 
and phase. These are clearly determined by the experimental condi- 
tions, except for the phase, which can be given any arbitrary value, 
since it does not affect \if/\; moreover, it is clear from analogies with 
other kinds of wave motion that, given these conditions, the wave is 
determined at all points of space. 

In order to calculate 0, we must know also the wave equation that 
it satisfies. Any monochromatic train of waves in a homogeneous iso- 
tropic medium must satisfy the equation 


where A is the wave-length. If the medium is not homogeneous, so that 
A is a function of position, the amplitude of a wave train wiU satisfy 
the same equation approximatdy, provided that the variation in A is 
small in a distance comparable with A. Putting in the experimental 
value of A, namely, ^ ^ F)}*, 

we have for the wave equation 

vv+ = 0. 


which is the wave equation of Schrodinger. 


( 2 ) 
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THE WAVE EQUATION I,|2 

The TOndition given above, that A shall not vary much in a distance 
comparable with A itself, becomes, expressed in terms of F, 

|gradF|A<ir. (3) 

This will clearly be satisfied for all macroscopic fields. Subject to (3), we 
can show that the behaviour of a beam of electrons as predicted from 
Schrodinger’s equation is the same as that predicted by Newtonian 
mechanics, as follows: 

If a beam of waves moves in a medium of varying refr^tive index 
/A, the path of the beam is curved; the radius of curvature R at any 
point is given by the well-known formula 


R 



Now ft is the ratio of the wave-length at the point considered to the 
wave-length in free space; so that in our case 

and therefore -4 == (^) 

R on I 

But, according to Newtonian mechanics, the beam will be bent m such 
a way that m multiplied by the acceleration v^/R normal to path of 
the electrons will be equal to the component —dVjBn of the external 
force in this direction. Substituting 

mv^ = 2{Wq—‘V) 

we obtain (4). Thus the two systems of mechanics give the same results 
in this case. 

We see therefore that wave mechanics will only give different results 
from classical mechanics when it is used to describe the behaviour of 
electrons in the strong fields that exist inside an atom. Before we can 
apply Schrodinger’s equation (2) to such problems, there are two points 
that we must consider. Firstly, the quantity V(x,yyZ), the potential 
energy of an electron at the point (x, y, z), is no longer a quantity which 
can be determined experimentally. According to the uncertainty prin- 
ciple, if the electron is observed to be at the point {x,y,z)y its velocity 
is unknown; and hence the change V(x, y, z) in the kinetic energy as the 
electron travels from field-free space to {x^y^z) is not an observable 
quantity. Thus the only meaning that we can give to F is that it is 
a function which, when inserted m Schrodinger’s equation, gives results 
in agreement with experiment. Of course, when we wish to calculate 
the behaviour of an electron in the field of a nucleus of charge E, our 
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first thought will be to use the Coulomb form of the potential ‘ 

= — ^c/r, 

because this is the form of the potential energy of one macroscopic 
charged body in the field of another; but this procedure is only justified 
by the fact that it gives results in agreement with experiment; we have 
no a priori knowledge that this is the correct form, because F(r) is not 
an experimentally measurable quantity. 

The second point concerns the equation (2), and whether, whatever 
the form of F, it is the correct equation to use for atomic fields. We 
have seen that the equation (2), together with the probability inter- 
pretation of 0 (provided that they are applied to the behaviour of 
electrons in slowly varying fields), are dedvcticma from the experiments 
on the difiEraction of electrons by crystals. It is a new assumption that 
this equation may be applied to atomic fields. This assumption is only 
justified, naturally, if it gives results in agreement with experiment. 
The simplest test to which we can put the theory is to see whether it 
predicts the conservation of charge — i.e. whether it predicts that the 
average number of electrons going into any closed volume is equal to 
the number coming out of it. We shall see that this is so (§ 7). 

Schrodinger’s wave equation is therefore adopted because it is the 
simplest wave equation which gives: 

(1) the de Broglie wave-length for slowly varying fields; 

(2) the conservation of charge for all fields. 

3. Examples of Wave Functions describing Steady Beams of 
Electrons. Infinite Plane Wave 

A beam of electrons of infinite breadth travelling from left to right 
along the s-axis is represented by the wave functionf 

= A exp 27rt(2/A— vO, (6) 

where A is the wave-length, given by 

A = hl^{2Wm) 

(W = kinetic energy), and v is the frequency, given by (cf. § 8) 

V = W/A. 

The number of electrons per unit volume is AA*, and the number per 
unit time crossing unit area perpendicular to the 2 ;-axis is AA*v, where 
V is given by = W. 


t It la often convenient to drop the time factor and to write only A ezp(2iitz/A). 
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4. Bescm of Electrons in Field-free Space 

We suppose that the beam is formed by passing the electrons through 
a circular hole, of radius a, in a screen. Let us choose axes with the 
origia at the centre of the hole, and the axes of x and y in the plane 
of the screen. The direction of motion of the electrons will then be 
along the axis. We have to form our wave function by superimposing 
plane waves of wave-length A, all travelling in directions very nearly 



parallel to the 2 :-axis, in such a way that, in the sr^-plane, 0 will vanish 
outside the circular hole. Now the equation of a plane wave travelling 
in the direction given by the polar anglesf at, jS is 


— (2 cos a + a?sm a co8j3 + y sin at sin /S) , 

It follows that our wave function ^ must be of the form 

JJ 4(a,j8)exp^^(zcosa-l-a:smaCOsj3 + 2^sincxsinj3)j dadfi, 


( 6 ) 


where A{oc,P) must be chosen in such a way that ^ vanishes in the 
o^-plane, outside the circular aperture. If we transform to spherical 
polar coordinates {r^0y<f>) (6) becomes 


iff j j .4(a,j3)expj^^r{cos0cosa + sin0sinaco8{^— j9)}j doedp. 


It is clear from the symmetry of the problem that .4 is a function of 
ot only; carrying out the P integration we obtain 


t 


Ip = 2 it j A{a.) da exp cos 6 cos otj *^01^ sin 0 sin aj. 


0 

i.e. il 2, fi are the direction oosines, 

2 = ainaoos/3, m ^ BmaesinjS, n=scosa. 


( 7 ) 
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To find A{<x) we use the fact that ^ is given equal to some function /(r), 
say, on the aiy-plane, Le. on the plane d = we have then 

[at) da Jq sin otj. (8) 

From this integral equation A{a) must be determined. 

The simplest convenient expression for/(r) is 

fir) = B expi— rya% (9) 

In practice f(r) would be more complicated than this, being constant 
within the hole (r < a), and falling to zero in some irregular way at 
the boundary. We adopt the simplified form (9) because it makes 
possible the exact solution of (8), If we put 

A (a) = 

with a = A/ttU, Cna^ = 

then equation (8) is satisfied! ^ replace the upper limit of integra- 
tion by 00 , a step which may easily be justified since a<^l. 

We have now to integrate (7). Since the whole value of the integral 
comes from small a, we replace (7) by 

^ = 2nO J 
o 

which is equal to 

7rtVcos01-^ f ttV . 7n>cos0|-^l . ... 

,0[-- A') A-) 

( 10 ) 

which is the required wave function. The number of particles per unit 
volume is 1^]®, which, for large r, tends to 

(C'A/r)2exp(— 2 sin^Bla^), 

which is equal to 

1 ^ [2 i7rBa^lXr)^xpi— 2n^hm^0IX^). ( 11 ) 

The diffraction of the beam is well shown. 

5. One -dimensional Problems 

Let us suppose that a beam of electrons, such as the beam discussed 
in the last section, moving along the z-axis, enters a field which varies 

t Cf. WatBon» Theory of Beaad, Fundtona, p. 393. We use the formula 
J dt = 
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only in the z-diiection, so that the potential energy of an electron in 
this field is of the form V{z). It is required to calculate the behaviour 
of the beam. 

In such problems the variation of 0 with x,y is not relevant; for 
purposes of calculation it is therefore convenient to take the incident 
beam of infinite extent, so that it may be represented by an infinite 
plane wave. The complete wave function ^ will then be a function of 
z only, and will therefore satisfy the wave equation 

g+?^(Tf_7)0 = O, ■ (12) 

where W is the kinetic energy of each electron at the point where V is 
considered zero. 

As an example,! we shall investigate the behaviour of a beam of 
electrons impinging on a potential jump, that is to say, a field such that 

F = 0 ( 2 : < 0), 

V^V (z > 0). 

We shall suppose that U <Z W, We represent the incident wave, falling 
on the potential jump, by 

A exp (ikz) (2 < 0), 

where k — 27Tmvjh = 2n{2mW)^jh. 

This represents a beam of electrons moving with velocity v, and such 
that AA*v cross unit area per unit time. For the reflected beam we take 
Bexp{—ikz) (z < 0), 
and for the transmitted beam 

C'exp(ifc'z) (2 > 0), 

where k' = 27Tmv'jh = 27r\pnt(W—V)^jh, 

Thus for our complete wave function we have 

0 — A exp (iAz)+ J5exp(— ifcj) (z < 0), 

0 = C'exp(ii' 2 ) (2 > 0). 

We now put in the boundary conditions satisfied by the wave func- 
tion at 2 = 0. These are that 0 and dtlsjdz must be continuous. We 
have therefore A+B = C 

k(A-B) = Ck\ 

f A discufision of the passage of electrons across potential barriers is given m various 
text-books. Cf. Frenkel, Einfuhrung in dte WeUenmechantk, pp. 52-60, and Wave 
Mechamca, § 15 ; Condon and Morse, Quantum Mechantcs^ pp. 222 et seq. ; also in Condon, 
Aev. Mod. P%a.,3 (1931), 43. A aummary of the application of these ideas to electron 
emisBion from metals is given by Nordheim, Phye. Zeita , 30 (1020), 177. 
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Solving, we obtain ^ ^ A{Jc^1e')l{Jc+le') 

0 = 2A1cHJc+Tc'). 

The number of particles crossing unit area per unit time in the reflected 
beam is AA*v{Je-k'fl{h+Tey, 

and in the transmitted beam 

AAW(21c)^l{k^ky. 

Remembering that kjk' = vjv', we see that the fraction of the total 
number of particles reflected is 

and the fraction transmitted 

We see that the two proportions add up to unity, so that the wave 
function predicts that electrons are conserved This is a particular case 
of a general law proved below in § 7. 


6. Solution of the Wave Equation for an Electron in a Slowly 
Varying Fieldf 

If the potential energy V{z} does not vary appreciably in a distance 
comparable with the wave-length h(^{2m{W—V)}y one may obtain an 
approximate solution of the wave equation as follows. We write 


STrhn 


(W-V) =f{z). 


and assume f{z) positive in the range of z considered. Schrodinger’s 
equation becomes 

g+/(z)^ = 0. (13) 

We write 0 = A&'P; (14) 

substituting into (13) we obtain 

A''+2iA'p'+ip''A~p'^A+fA = 0, (16) 

where the dashes denote differentiation with respect to z. We put 

/ 3 '® =/(*). 

Z 

which gives = J dz. 

Since/ is nearly a constant in a range of z lor\g compared with the wave- 
t This method is due to Jefireys* Proc, Land. Math Soe,^ Ser. 2, 23, Part 6. 

8fi96.8 
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length, this gives for jS in such a range, 

P ci /**+con8t. 

It follows from (14) that ^ to a first approximation is constant in 
such, a range, and hence that 


Hence in (16) we may neglect A" in comparison with A'P' [we cannot 
noglect A'P* in comparison with Ap" because p’ is itself small]. We 
thus obtain from (15) 

2A'P'+P''A = 0, 
and hence A = const.[/(z)]-*. 

Thus our approximate solution is 


^ = [/(z)]-*exp[±i J [f{z)]i dzj. (16) 

The number N of electrons crossing unit area per unit time is equal 
to 1^1® multiplied by the velocity of the electrons. Now 

and the velocity of the electrons is [2(1F— F)/w]*, which is proportional 
to [f{z)]K Thus N is the same for all z, as it should be. 

Similarly, it may be shown that, if f{z) is negative, then, if we write 


9{z) = -/( 2 ) = 


nr 


(V-W), 


the approximate solutions of the wave equation (13) are 

[y( 2 )]-iexp|=F J [9{3)]*dz|. 

In many problems /(z) has a zero Zq such that 
/(z) >0 (z > Zo) 

/(z) <0 (z < Zo), 

and we require to know the particular solution which decreases as z 
becomes less than Zq. It has been shown by Jeffreysf that, if /'( zq) ^ 
then in the range z > Zq this solution is 

^ = f-isia |^i7r+ J [/(z)]i dz j . (17) 

7. Formulae for the Current; the Conservation of Charge 
We have postulated as an axiom that the quantity shall be equal 
to the number of electrons per unit volume in the beam of electrons 

t Loo cit. 
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described by the wave function or more exactly^ that dr is equal 
to the probability that an electron will be found in the volume-element 
dr. We can obtain a similar formula for the current, or number of 
electrons crossing a given area per unit time. More exactly, we require 
a vector j, at all points of space, such that (j*dS) dt is the probability 
that an electron will cross an element dS of area in the time dL The 
required formula for j is 

j = grad ^ grad 0*}. (18) 

We shall show that this formula gives j correctly in all cases in which 
j could be measured. 

In a region in which V is constant or zero, and in which there is 
a single stream of electrons moving in the direction n, the wave 
function will be of the form 

^ = aexp{27rimm‘r/^} 

and J equal to v\a\^n, which is clearly given by (18), 

To measure j in general, one would place a collector in the path of 
the electrons, and measure the charge falling on it per unit time. Such 
a procedure measures the average value of j over a region large com- 
pared with the wave-length, and this is the only thing that can be deter- 
mined by direct experiment. If we suppose that V and therefore A are 
constant in this region, then the wave function must be of the form 

0 = 2 flt,exp{2'7rtmm^'r/A}, 

8 

where the are unit vectors, and the constants. This wave function 
represents streams of electrons superimposed on one another. The fact 
that according to the wave mechanics such streams should interfere 
wiU not affect the number of electrons falling on the collector, because 
the collector is large compared to the wave-length. If the area of the 
collector is d, and if it is normal to the direction n, the number of 
electrons falling on it per unit time is 

A 2 lo,l®n iij. (19) 

s 

According to the formula (18) this number should be 

J j-n dS 

over the surface of A. This is easily seen to lead to the formula (19), 
since the cross terms of the type 

o,of exp{27rtmf;(n,— n|)'r/A} 
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become zero when averaged over an area large compared with the wave* 
length. 

If the beams come from different sources, must be taken to have 
the form where is an arbitrary phase having no relation 

to the corresponding phase To obtain the current one must average 
(18) for all <f>;; the cross terms will then vanish. 

We shall refer to the vector j as the current vector, though it is only 
the averaged value of j that can be observed directly. 

It may easily be shown from the wave equation that charge is con- 
served — ^i.e. that the average number of electrons moving into a volume 
is, in a steady beam, equal to the number moving out.| This will be 
BO if divj vanishes. Now from (18) we have 

divj= {0*vv-0VY*}. 

47rim r r i J 

But since both 0 and satisfy Schrodinger’s equation, it follows that 

tv 

and that is equal to the same expression. Thus we see that 

divj is zero. 

8. Problems in which varies with the Time 

Let us consider a highly evacuated discharge tube, in which a beam of 
electrons is projected against a screen in which there is an aperture 
covered by a shutter. Suppose that the aperture is suddenly opened; 
then, a short time t afterwards, there would be a stream of electrons 
coming out of the aperture, and extending a distance vt from the hole. 
V is what we call the ‘velocity’ of the electrons, and is connected with 
the energy W due to the field that has accelerated them by the formula 

W = \mv^. 

From the point of view of the classical mechanics, this is trivial, how- 
ever, according to our fundamental assumption, we ought to be able 
to predict this result by postulating the presence of a wave and then 
making the assumption that 1^^ is equal to the number of electrons 
per unit volume. Now, from the wave point of view, we have a steady 
wave train falling on the screen, until the shutter is opened, when a 
beam passes out into space; the velocity with which the front of the 
beam advances is the group velocity of the waves. 


f Compare Sommerfeld, Wam Mechanics, p. 89. 
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Now the group velocity in any wave-motion is equal to dvjdN^ where 
V is the frequency, and N the wave number, equal to the reciprocal of 
the wave-length A. In order that the wave description may be in agree- 
ment with experiment (that is, in this case, with the classical theory), 
this velocity must be equal to the classical velocity of the electrons, 
namely, v. Thus we must have 

dv 


dN 


= V. 


Expressing v in terms of N, we have 

dv 


dN 


^ hN/m, 


We may integrate this equation; we obtain 

V = const. 

= TF/fe+const. 

The formula hv = E, 

where E is the relativistic expression for the energy of a particle (in- 
cluding the rest-mass), namely, 

E = mc*(l — i;®/c2)~*, 

was deduced by de Brogliet from considerations depending on the prin- 
ciple of relativity. If vjc is small compared with unity, this reduces to 

Jiv = 

which gives a value to the constant. However, the value of this con- 
stant does not affect any experimental result, and it is convenient to 
put it equal to zero m non-relativistic problems. 

The wave equation for a general, non-monochromatic wave-dis- 
turbance is 




( 20 ) 


h dif/ 

27ri dt ”” STrhn 

This equation may most easily be obtained as follows: the equation 
satisfied by the wave function describing a stream of electrons of energy 
W is 


vv- 


SiThn 




{W — F)^ = 0. 


This wave function will be of the form 

^ =/(a;,y,2)©xp(— 27riPF</A), 


( 21 ) 


( 22 ) 


j- de Broglie, Ann, de Physique, 10 (1925), 22. 
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as we have just shown. Now the equation which we require must not 
contain W; from (22) we see that 




h dijf 
27ri dt' 


and hence, from (21), it follows that equation (20) is satisfied by wave 
functions describing electrons all with the same energy — i.e. by wave 
functions of the type (22), But the most general wave function must 
be made up by superimposing such wave functions; there^pre the most 
general wave function will satisfy (20). 

From the wave equation (20) it may easily be shown that charge is 
conserved. If we denote by p the quantity 0^*, then I p dr integrated 
over any volume will be equal to the probability that an electron is in 
the volume. J j*dS will be equal to the probability per unit time that 
an electron moves out of the volume. We must therefore have 


Ijpdr + j j-dS = 0. (23) 

This will be the case if ~ 

(24) may easily be proved from the wave equation (20), using the 
definition (18) of J. For proof, cf. Sommerfeld, Wave Mechanics^ p. 89. 


9. Wave Packets 

Let us suppose that a beam of electrons is fired at a screen in which 
there is an aperture, which is initially closed by some kmd of shutter, 
and is then opened for a short time, and then closed again. If this 
experiment were carried out, a cloud of electrons would pass through 
the aperture and travel out mto space. One could say that a region, 
in which the electron density is different from zero, would be travelling 
through space. The shorter the time during which the shutter is open, 
the smaller will this region be. 

To describe this phenomenon in the language of wave mechanics, we 
must picture a train of de Broglie waves falling on the screen, and, 
when the shutter is opened, a ‘wave packet’ or ‘wave group’ passing 
through. The square of the amplitude of the wave function gives us, 
as usual, the probable electron density. The wave group as a whole 
will travel forward with the group velocity of the de Broglie waves, 
and this, as we have seen, is equal to the classical velocity of the 
electrons that they represent. The wave mechanics, therefore, makes 
the same predictions as the classical mechanics. 
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If y, z, t) is the wave function At any point in the wave packet, 
then the number n, definedf by the integral (over all space) 

» = JJJ y, «, <) |* dxdydz, 

is equal to the probable number of electrons that have passed through 
the shutter. If the original electron beam were sufficiently weak, or if 
the shutter were only open for a very short time, then this number 
might be of order of magnitude unity. It must be remembered, of 
course, that tf n were actually equal to unity, it would not mean that 
just one electron would pass through every time. It would mean, that 
if the experiment were repeated a very large number p times, the total 
number of electrons passing through would be pn^ even though in indi- 
vidual experiments the number would be zero, one, two, and so on. 

In discussing the behaviour of wave packets, it is usual to normalize 
the wave function in such a way that n is equal to unity. 

The study of wave packets is of little use m enabling one to predict 
the results of real experiments; in practically all experiments with free 
electrons a continuous stream is used. Wave packets are, however, 
instructive in enabling one to understand the ideas of the wave 
mechanics, because they have a certain rather superficial resemblance 
to the particles of the classical theory. For instance, if one can show 
that a wave packet will follow the path of the classical particle, one 
may deduce that wave mechanics and classical mechanics will give the 
same result in a given problem. 


9.1 One-dimensional Motion of a Wave Packet in a Homogeneous 
Medium, 

In any kind of wave-motion there is a relation between the frequency 
V and the wave number N, For de Broglie waves, in the non-relativistic 


theory, this relation is 




We shall assume in this paragraph a quite general relationship, 

V = v(iV^). 

The most general possible wave disturbance is given by 

4 oo 

^ = J a[N) dN exp[27rt{^rz— vt)], 

— eo 

where a(iV') is an arbitrary complex function. This wave disturbance 


t IB a constant with respect to the tune; cf § 8. 
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is obtained by superimposing an infinite number of plane waves, with 
arbitrary amplitudes and phases. We can choose u(iV') so that ^ has 
any desired form at time ^ = 0, by means of Fourier’s integral theorem. 
We shall take for our wave packet at time ^ = 0 

— z^ja^). (26) 

The error function form for the amplitude is chosen because all the 
subsequent integrations can then be carried out in terms of known 
functions. The wave packet is thus initially in the neighbourhood of 
the origin, has wave-number Nq, and breadth of order of magnitude 2a. 
It is easily seen (and will be proved below) that 

a{N) = C7T^Gex^[^{N^N^)hT^a^]. (26) 

To find the form of the wave packet at any subsequent time, we 
have therefore to evaluate the integral 
00 

^ == J C7T^<7exp\2m{Nz—vt) — {N — (27) 


To do this we expand v in a Taylor’s series 




where vo> denote the values of v and its differential coefficients 

with respect to for the value N — N^. Now if a A, as we may 
assume to be the case, it is clear that most of the integral (27) comes 
from N ~ Nq] we shall therefore secure a good approximation if we 
neglect terms in (N—Nq)^ in the expansion of v. We may note that 
for de Broglie waves in the non-relativistic theory this approximation 
is exact, since v is a quadratic function of N. 


Writing ^—-^0 = ^9 

the equation (27) becomes 


+<» 


0 J exp[—a22+26S+c] dC, 


where 


a = 7rV-|-7rivJ/, 
b = — 7ri(vo^— 2), 


C — 27rt(^/0i2“~-VQ f). 

The integrand may be written 


exp[-.({-|y+c+^]. 
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Putting 5—6/a = rj, we obtain for 0 

00 

0 = C'fl-*o’exp|c+^ J e-^‘dij 

—00 

= C77roa“*exp^c + ^, 

Putting in the values of a, 6, c, we obtain 

The wave packet reduces to (25) at time < = 0, as it should. At time 
t the centre of the wave packet is at the point 

Thus the velocity of the wave packet is equal to the group velocity 
dvjdN, A further important property of the wave packet is the spread- 
ing. Considering the exponential term in ifi only, we have for the 
amplitude 10|, 2)2-1 

For large t, therefore, the breadth of the wave packet is of order of 
magnitude gvJi/Tra. 

The wave packet therefore spreads as it goes along, and the velocity 
with which its length increases is 

d’‘v 2 
dN^na 


If the waves are de Broglie waves, we have in the non-relativistic 

theory ^ dh> h 

jTTr — ^ and 3^2 — — • 

dN m dN^ m 

We have therefore for ^ 




/mvH 



■"T/J 


f Wave packets of do Broglie waves have been considered by various authors. Darwin 
(Proc. Roy Soc A, 117 (1927)» 258) has given the wave function for a three-dimensional 
wave packet m free speu^ [equation (5.6)], a wave packet describing an electron under 
a constant electric force [equation (6 2)], and under constant magnetic [equation 
(7.10)]. Wave packets are discussed by Condon and Morse, Quantum Mechantos, p. 210; 
IVenkel, WeUenmechantk, p. 60. 

36M.8 
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One of the most important properties of wave packets is that, if a 
wave packet passes through any electric or magnetic field which does 
not vary appreciably in a distance comparable with the size of the wave 
packet, then it will follow the classical path. A proof is given in various 
text-books.f 

t See, for example- Dirac, Quantum Mechamcs^ p. 120, Frenkel, WelUnfMxihanik^ 
p. 64; Debye, Phya ZeUachrift, 2$ (1927), 170; Ebrenfest, Z fUr Phya,^ 45 (1927), 465; 
Buark, Phya Eev,32 (1928), 1133. 
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THE THEORY OP THE SCATTERING OP A BEAM 
OP PARTICLES BY A CENTRE OP PORCE 

1. Calculation of Scattered Intensity 

The problem of the collision between an electron and an atom is a 
'many-body’ problem, and as such will be considered in Chapter VIII; 
in this chapter we shall consider the scattering of a stream of charged 
particles by a small spherically symmetrical region in which their poten- 
tial energy is different from zero, we shall call this region the ‘atom’, 
and the potential eneigy of a particle at distance r from the nucleus 
will be denoted by F(r). In Chapter VIII it is shown that the elastic 
scattering by atoms can, to a certain approximation, be treated in this 
way, and methods are given for the calculation of F(r). 

In experiments on the scattering of a beam of particles, one measures 
the number of scattered particles falling per unit time on an area dS 
placed at a distance r from the scattering atoms, Por purposes of 
calculation we suppose that there is only one scattering atom. The 
number of particles falling on dS will then be proportional to the area 
dS and inversely to the square of the distance r. That is to say, the 
number is proportional to the solid angle do) subtended by dS at the 
centre of the atom. We shall refer to the particles which hit dS as 
‘scattered through an angle d into the solid angle d<o\ 

The number of particles scattered into the solid angle dco is also pro- 
portional to the current per umt area in the incident beam. Suppose 
that N particles cross unit area per unit time in the incident beam. 
Let the number of particles scattered per unit time through an angle 
9 into the solid angle dcj be 

NI{e) do}. 

Then /(0) is the quantity that we wish to calculate. I{0) doi has the 
dimensions of an aiea, and will be referred to as the ‘effective cross- 
section for scattering into the solid angle du}\ 

We shall refer, in what follows, to the charged particles as electrons, 
though the analysis is applicable equally to any tjpe of particle. 

Let (x, y, z) denote the Cartesian coordinates of the electron at any 
moment, and (r, 0, its spherical polar coordinates, the z-axis being 
the axis from which 6 is measured.f We shall suppose the atom to be 
situated at the origin, and the potential energy of an electron distant 

t i*e. roosS^is, 
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r from the origin to be F(r). In this section we shall assume that F(r) 
tends to zero faster than 1/r; the case of Coulomb scattering will be 
considered in Chapter 111. We shall suppose that a stream of electrons 
moves with velocity v from left to right along the z-azis. We represent 
this stream of electrons by the plane wave exp(ikz), where k is equal 
to ^nmvjh. This wave represents a density of electrons of one per unit 
volume, and therefore a flow of v electrons across unit area per unit time. 
The wave will be scattered by the atom, the amplitude of the scattered 
wave at the i>oint (r, 6, <f>) being, let us say, 

Our problem is to And the function f{d). From it we can deduce the 
number scattered into a given solid angle per unit time. The number 
of electrons in the scattered wave crossing an element of area dS at the 
point (r, 6, <(») is d8\f{d)\^ per unit time; and therefore, if the incident 

beam is such that one electron falls on unit area per unit time, the 
number I{d) do> scattered into a given solid angle dta per unit time is 
equal to |/(0)1® dto. We have therefore 

m = i/(0)i*. 

The number of particles scattered between angles 6 and 6-\-dd is 

1/(0) 1^277 sin 

Our problem, then, is to find a solution ^ of the wave equation which, 
at a large distance from the atom, represents an incident wave and 
a scattered wave. That is to say, we must have, for large r, 

^ e^b>+r-^e^f{e). ( 1 ) 

The wave equation satisfied by tfi (Schrodinger’s equation) may be 

VV+[A*-C7(r)]^ = 0, (2) 


where 


k = 2ninvlhy 


U(r) = 




F(r). 


Before considering the solution of (2) we require a certain expansion 
in spherical harmonics (eq. (8)), which will now be proved. 

The plane wave e*** is a solution of the equation 


== 0. (3) 

The equation can also be solved in spherical polar coordinates; it is 


easily seen that 


^ = P„(oos0)/„(r) 
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is a solution, if is a solution of the equation 

and i^(oos0) is the nth Legendre coefficient.f The equation (4) can be 
solved in series; there are two solutions, one beginning with r"^ and the 
other with they are expressible in terms of Bessel functions (cf. 

eq. (9)). Let us denote by /^^(r) the solution of (4) that is bounded at 
r = 0. Then, except for an arbitrary multiplying constant, f^{r) is 
determined. 

Clearly, if the AJ^ are arbitrary constants, 

2-4„P,.(cos0)/„(r) (6) 

n-0 

is a solution of (3), and we know further that this is the most general 
solution of (3) which has axial symmetry (i.e. does not involve ^), and 
which is finite at the origin. It follows that can be expanded in 
this form. 

Let, then, ao 

gite ^ =^J,A^P^(oos0)f^(r). 

n-O 

To obtain we multiply both sides by P,^(cosd)sind and integrate 
from 0 to TT. Putting cos 0 = ^, we obtain 


2/i-j- 1 


+1 

AJ^{r) = j 


has been defined except for an arbitrary multiplying constant, and 
A^ cannot be determined until this is given. We can define exactly 
by means of its asymptotic expansion for large r; integrating the right- 
hand side of (6) by parts, we obtain 

-1 

The second term is of order l/r^; for large r, therefore, we have 

Since = 1, i^(— 1) = (—1)”, the right-hand side of this equation 
isequJto 2i«(ir)-isill(ir-M. 

If now we determine completely by stipulating that it shall be that 
t Whittaker and Wataon, Modem Ancdyne, p. 302. 
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solution of (4) which has the asymptotic form 

/„(r) ~ (fcr)-ism(fcr— J»7r), (7) 

then we see that is equal to (2n-|-l}t”, and therefore 


= 2 (2n+ l)i»P„(cos 0)f„(r). (8) 

n=0 

which is the required expansion. For reference we give here the expres- 
sions for/„ in terms of Bessel functions, viz. 

/o(^) = eiakrlkr 

Ur) = ( 9 ) 

Let us now consider the wave equation (2) for an electron in the field 
of an atom. As before, the general solution of (2) having axial sym- 
metry is „ 

lA = 2:^«^«(cos0)L„(r), (10) 

n=0 

where the are arbitrary constants, and is any solution of 

As before, (11) has two independent solutions, t one finite at the origin 
and the other infinite. We wish to choose the constants so that (10) 
shall represent an incident wave and a scattered wave — ^i.e. so that 
(10) shall have the asymptotic form (1) It is necessaiy that our wave 
function should be everywhere finite; must therefore be chosen to 
be that solution of (11) that is finite at the origin. LJx) is then defined 
except for an arbitrary multiplying constant. 

If we set LJx) = r-'^0{r), 

equation (11) reduces to 


d^Q 

dr^ 


+ [ *2- V{r) - 0=0. 


( 12 ) 


For large r the last two terms in the bracket tend to zero, and we 

should therefore expect that the asymptotic form of any solution O 

would be ^ A . /» . V 

Cr ~ A sin(AT+c), (13) 


where A and € are constants. 

To test whether this is so, we set 

O = u{r)e^^. 


t We assume that if XJ{r) has a pole at the ongm, it is not of higher order than f'K 
Of. §3. 
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Substituting in (12), we obtain 

For large r, we may assume, since u is nearly a constant. 


dr^ ^ dr ■ 


( 14 ) 


Neglecting the former term, we can integrate (14); we obtain 


2ik log M = J I7(r) + j dr. 


The right-hand side tends to a constant for large r if, and only if, U (r) 
tends to zero faster than 1/r as r tends to infinity. Thus for fields which 
fall to zero faster than the Coulomb field, O has the asymptotic form 
(13). The case of the Coulomb field is considered in Chapter III. 

The particular solution of (1 1) that is finite at the origin will therefore 
have the form Cr-Hm[kr-^nn+y,„). 


where C is an arbitrary constant, andf ^ constant that depends 
on k and on U{r), and which can in general only be determined by 
numerical integration (cf. § 3) To fix the arbitrary constant C, we 
define i„(r) to be that bounded solution of (11) that has the asymptotic 

(/:r)“^sin(A:r— J«7r+7;„). (15) 


We have to choose the constants A„ in (10). If we subtract the 
expression (8) for the incident plane wave, we obtain the expression 
for the scattered wave. We have to choose the so that this does 
actually represent a scattered wave — ^i.e. so that there are no terms of 
the type in the asymptotic expansion. Thus for all n we must 

have, for large r, 

where is some constant. Putting in the asymptotic expressions for 
^ny fn> obtain for the left-hand side 


where kp = kr — 

Choosing A^ so that the second term shall vanish, we have 

For the wave function, therefore, that represents the incident wave and 


f The term is added so that i£ U(r) is zero shall be zero. 
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the scattered wave, we have 

^ = I {2n+ l)iVr»-2i„(j-)P„(cos 9), (16) 

n=0 

and for the asymptotic form of the scattered wave 

^th m = ^ 2 l]^„(cos 9). (17) 

n=0 

This gives us our expression for the amplitude of the scattered wave. 
It will be noticed that /(d) is complex; the scattered intensity /(d) is 
given by the square of the modulus, i.e. by where 

^ A 2 (2»+1)[co8 2i,„-1]P„, 

These series are, in general, convergent (cf. § 2), There is only one case 
in which the series (17) can be summed in terms of known functions, 
namely, the scattering by a Coulomb field, which we shall consider in 
Chapter III. We shall find there that the scattered intensity is the 
same aa that given by the classical theory. This is not true of any other 
field that has been mvestigated. 

The total elastic cross-section Q of an atom for electrons of a given 
velocity is defined as the total number of electrons scattered elastically 
by the atom, per unit time, from a beam of unit intensity, i,e. such 
that one electron crosses unit area per unit time. In practice the number 
scattered through an angle greater than some small angle dQ is measured, 
but since /(d) is bounded at d = 0 for atomic fields, Q is very insensitive 
to do, and thus do may be taken to be zero.f 
The formula for Q is 

Q = 27t| l/(0)l®8mfldfl. 

0 

This gives Q = (18) 

n— 0 

The method of this section was first used by Rayleigh, j: It was first 
applied to the problem of the scattering of electrons by atoms by Fax^n 
and Holtsmark.§ 


t Cf. Ch X, § 1. 

§ Zette./. Phynk, 45 (1927), 307. 


X Theory of Sound, li. 323. 
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2. Connexion between the Phases and the Angular Momen- 
tum of the Scattered Particle 

The phases that occur in the expression (17) for the scattered ampli- 
tude are, as we have seen, defined in the following way. Let G„(r) be 
the bounded solution of 

0"+ 1^*2- G = 0, (19) 

where the dashes denote differentiation with respect to r. Then, for 
large r, O will have the asymptotic form 

O ^ sin(A:r— |n7r+i7„); 

is thus defined. 

If U(r) falls exponentially to zero for large r, it is possible to make 
an estimate of the value of for fairly lai^e n, and thus to estimate 
the number of terms required to sum the series (17) for/(0). The con- 
vergence of the series may also be tested in this way'. 

Let us denote by F{r) the function 

F{r) = k^- U[r) - . (20) 

If V (r) has no pole of higher order than r“^, F{r) is negative for small 
r and positive for large r, and has therefore at least one zero. For 
simplicity we shall suppose that F(r) has only one zero, which we call 
The solution G of equation (19) behaves for small r like where 

A is a, constant which we shall assume positive. Thus for small r, both 
O and G' are positive, and we see from (19) that G" is positive also. 
Now, for increasing r, O cannot decrease until G' changes sign, and 
this can only happen for a value of r greater than the first zero of Q", 
But smce G is increasing and therefore positive until the first zero of 
G"'^ it follows from (19) that this zero is at the point Thus G increases 

(exponentially) until the point r = r^. The proof is similar if .A is 
negative. 

For r > r„, (? is an oscillating function, as shown in Fig. 2. 

Let us now find the closest distance of approach, according to the 
classical theory, of an electron of eneigy E fired at an atom, in such 
a way that its angular momentum about the nucleus is /. / is the 
product of the initial momentum of the electron and the ‘impact para- 
meter’t p. If t; be the velocity of the electron at the point of closest 

t The ‘impact parameter* is the distance between the imtial Hwa of motion of the 
particle and the centre of the scattering field. 

^ B 
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approach, we have, firstly, since enex^ is conserved, 

imv^+V(r) = 

and secondly, by the principle of conservation of angular momentum, 
iwoe the radial velocity is zero at the point of closest approach, 

mor = J. 

Eliminating tf, we obtain for r the equation 

E^V(r)^P/2mr^ = 0 . ( 21 ) 



If we put / = fe[n(«+l)]*/27r, (22) 

then equation (21) is equivalent to 

F(r) - 0 , 

J’(r) being defined by (20). Thus the zero of F(r) is the distance 
to which a particle of angular momentum given by (22) would approach, 
according to the classical theory. 

We have already seen that small for r much less than 

r^. We shall now show that if n is so big that a particle with angular 
momentum I given by (22) does not penetrate the atom (according to 
the classical theory), then the corresponding phase is very small. 
We have to show, therefore, that if F(r,j) is very small for n greater 
than a certain value, is also very small for these values of u. We 
note that if F(rJ is very small, is approximately the zero of 

Jfc*— n(^i+l)/r^. 

Let now Pn(r) be that solution of the equation 

, 23 ) 


4 
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which is boimded at the origin, the arbitraty multiplying constant 
being chosen in such a way that 

gr„ ~ sin(fo-— |n7r) 

for large r. is equal tof 


It follows from the arguments given above that decreases exponen- 
tially as r decreases, for r less than The form of the function is 
similar to that of the function O illustrated in Fig. 2. 

We now solve the wave equation (19) by a perturbation method. 

o. = ?.+<!> 

and assume that the product can be neglected. Substituting into 
the equation (19), we obtain for 


^ + == U{r)g^{r). (24) 

Let ® = g„(r)C(r). 

Then, substituting in (24), we obtain 

= U(r)gjr). 

Multiplying this equation by g(r), and integrating, we obtain 


CY==f U(r)[g(r)]^dr. 


Since must be bounded at r = 0, and g(r) behaves like for small 
r, the lower limit of integration must be zero Thus we see that 


U(r)[g(r)]‘dr. 

0 

For large r we have therefore 


dr 


co8ec^(kr—in7r) 


j U(r)[g(r)ydr, 
0 


(25) 


since the integral on the right converges. 

Let us denote by the integral 

f mr)[ffn(r)]‘dr. 

0 

We have postulated that, for the value of n considered, U(r) is small 
for r > r„, and we know that g^ is small for r < Thus A^ is small. 


t Cf. equation (9). 
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Int^ating (25), we obtain 

I ~ —[cat{kr—^^)+a]AJk, 
where a is a constant. Hence we obtain 

G'n ein(kr— ^wtt) — [cos(ir — ^nn ) + a Bin(ifer— ln7r)]AJk. 

Neglecting terms involving the square of i 7 „, we see that 

On const. 8in(ir— (26) 
where = — AJk. 

Writing out this formula for in fuU, we obtain 

oo 

Vn = j y{r)Wn^i{}cr)fr dr. (27) 

0 

The formula is valid if the right-hand Bide is small, and shows that rj^ 
is small under the conditions stated. 

The formula (27), being valid for large n, may be used to test the 
convergency of series (17) for the scattered amplitude. The series con- 

verges if 2 ’?n-P»(co8fl)(2n+l) 

converges. 

li for all n, the formula (27) may be used for all n. We then 

obtain for the scattered amplitude 


m = ^ 2 (2n+l)^„Pjco8 0). 


The series may be summed and yields the well-known Bom formula 
(cf. Chap. VII, § 2). 


3. Examples on the Theory of Scattering by a Central Field 
Examples of the application of this theory to the scattering of electrons 
by atoms are given in Chapter X of this book; we give here certain 
very simple examples which may help to illustrate the theory. 

3.1. Scattering by a * Potential Hole\ 

We take for the potential of the electron in the field of the ‘atom’ 
V(r) = -D (r < a) 

= 0 (r > a). 

We shall suppose that the wave-length A is very much greater than 
a, so that all the phases are negligible except the first, ri^, [Note 
that the distance of closest approach of a particle with one quantum 
of angular momentum is A/29r, if the particle does not enter the potential 
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then this limit is zero. If, on the other hand, 

limtanik'a == cx), 

then 7 )o does not tend to zero, and the scattered intensity becomes 
infinite. It is possible therefore that the cross-section of an atom for 
very slow electrons may be either much larger or much smaller than the 
region in which V{r) is comparable with the energy of the electron. 

3.2. SccUtering by a Small Impenetrable Sphere, 

We assume as before that the radius a of the sphere is much less than 
X/2rr, so that only the first harmonic need be considered. Since the 
wave function must vanish at the surface of the sphere, we have 

0 = sin A:(r— a). 

Thus tjq = —ak. 

The effective cross-section is (eq. 18) 

which, since ^ replaced by 47 tu®. Thus the cross-section 

calculated by means of wave mechanics is four times that calculated 
from the classical theory. 

3.3, Scattering by an Inverse Cvbe Law Field, 

Let the potential energy at distance r from the nucleus be yr~^. Then 
the wave equation to determine L is 

(31) 

The solutions of this equation are 

(32) 

where v ia either root of 

v(v-|-l) = »(»-!- (33) 
i.e. V = |[_l±(l+4n+4n*+4j3)*]. 

Now our wave function L{r) must be finite at the origin. That is to 
say, since behaves like r^ at the origin, we must have 

V ^ 0 (all n). 

If is positive (repulsive field), then this condition is satisfied for one 
root and not the other. Thus the bounded solution is unique, as it is 
for fields with a lower singularity. If j3 is negative (attractive field), 
there are then two possibilities; if — J < j5 < 0, then for n = 0 both 
solutions are unbounded at the origin, but there is one solution for 
which the singularity is of a lower order than for any other solution, 

I 
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and if we choose to take this as oui solution, then a formula for the 
scattered intensity may be obtained. If, on the other hand, jS < — 
both solutions behave like r~*exp(±ialogr) near the origin. There ia 
therefore no sdiUion of the scattering problem. It is not merely that a 
singularity of this type at the origin is objectionable. There is no solu- 
tion because there is no criterion as to which solution of equation (31) 
ought to be taken, and thus the phase ijg cannot be defined. 

Returning to the case of the repulsive field, we see from the as 3 mipto- 

tic form of (32) that , . 

' ^ iJn = h^v~n), 

where v is the positive root of equation (33) For large n this reduces to 

i7rjS/(2«-fl). 

The reader will easily verify that formula (27) gives the same result. 
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SCATTERING OF A BEAM OF PARTICLES BY 
A COULOMB FIELD 

1. Introduction 

If a beam of charged particles, each carrying a charge Z'€, and such 
that one particle crosses unit area per unit time, falls on a single nucleus 
of infinite mass and charge Ze, then, according to Newtonian mechanics, 
the number of particles J{0) da> scattered per unit time through an 
angle B into the solid angle dta is given by 

1(B) = (ZZV/2mi;*)*cosec^i0, (1) 

where m, v are the mass and velocity of the incident particles. This 
formula was first deduced by Rutherford; the proof is given in various 
text-books, and will not be reproduced here.f It is in agreement with 
experiment for the scattenng of (x-particles by heavy nuclei. 

In this chapter we shall show that exactly the same formula may be 
deduced from the wave mechanics. We have therefore to consider the 
scattering of a stream of charged particles (electrons or a-particles) by 
a bare nucleus, the force between a particle and the nucleus varying 
as the inverse square of the distance. For F’(r), therefore, we have 
V(t) = (electrons), 

and F(r) = 2Z€^(r (a-particles), 

where Z is the atomic number of the scattenng nucleus. 

We shall write in general 

V(r) = ZZV/r, (2) 

where Z'e is the charge on the scattered particle, and Z' is to be taken 
positive or negative, accordmg as the scattered particle is positively or 
negatively charged. The wave equation therefore is 

= 0. (3) 

We have to show that a solution can be obtained with the asymptotic 

^r^l+sm, (4) 

where I represents an incident wave, S the scattered wave, and 

1/(0) 1 = (ZZ'€2/2mi;*)cosec*i0. (6) 

We saw in Chapter II that the method given there for the calculation 

t Cf. Kutberfoni, Chadwick, and EUia, Hadiaiionsfrom jRadioacUvt SubatanceSf p. 191 ; 
or Andrade, The Strudiure of the Atom, p. 21. 
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of the scattered amplitude is only applicable if V(r) tends to zero faster 
than r~^ as r tends to infinity. This limitation arises from the fact that 
the bounded solution L„(r) of the equation 

has asymptotic formf 


(^)-^in(AT— aIog2ir) (ok = 27rZZ'€yhv), (7) 

which differs by the loganthmio term from the form assumed in 
Chap. II, eq. (16). Nevertheless, it has been shown by GordonJ that, 
corresponding to Chap. II, eq. (16), the wave function that describes 
the scattering is 

= f (27j-t-l)i'*e*’i»iy„(r)P„(cosfl). (8) 

n-0 

This function is shown by Gordon to be equal to§ 

e“i^ar(l+ia£)e’*''‘<^®^iJi(— ia£;l;?fcr(l— COS0) (9) 

and to have the asymptotic form 

i+sm, 

I = cxp[ikz+i(x\ogk{r--z)], ( 10 ) 

S = r~^exp[^^:r— ioclogirr], (11) 

and 1/(0) I given by (5). For the phase of /(0), cf. eq. (16) of this 
chapter. 

The forms (10), (11) for the incident and scattered waves are peculiar 
to the Coulomb field They may be explained as follows. 

If we consider all the classical hyperbolic orbits with one asymptote 
pointing from right to left parallel to the z-axis, we should expect the 
wave front of the incident wave to be normal to all these hyperbolae. 
At large distances from the nuclei, the surface perpendicular to these 
hyperbolae does not tend to the form z = constant, but, as has been 
shown by Gordon, || to the form 

2+ « logi(r— z) = const. 

mv^ 


The incident wave is, as it were, distorted even at infinity by the 
nucleus that it is going to encoimter. Thus we should expect the 


f Thia IS proved m § 4, where is found, 
t Gordon, Zetts,/, Physxk^ 48 (1928), 180. 

§ The function iF^ is defined m § 3 of this chapter. 
II Gordon, loc. cit. 

3595.8 V 
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incident wave to be 

exp log A(r-3) j j . 

which is the same as (10). The form of the scattered wave (11) may 
be explained in the same way. 

In the following sections we shall show that (9) is a solution of the 
wave equation, and that it has the asymptotic form given by (10), (11), 
and (6). We shall not make use of the series (8) as in Gordon’s method, 
but shall solve the ware equation dueotljr. The method is one Srst 
given by Temple.f 

2. Solution of the Wave Equation for Scattering by a Coulomb 
Field 

The wave equation that we have to solve is 

VV+ =0 (j3 = (12) 

We make the followmg substitution: we put 

t/, = (13) 

and obtain == 0. 

‘ dz r 

This partial differential equation possesses a solution of the type 

F = F(r—z}; 

if we make this substitution we obtain 

= 0 , 

F\ F^ being the first and second differential coefficients of jP. If we 
multiply this equation by r we see that r, z only occur in the form r— 2 :, 
and therefore a solution exists of the required type. Putting 

£ = r—z, 

, . . y<PF , dF .jydF A 

we obtam ^ _ + _ _ __ _ = 0. (14) 

If we try for a solution 

the indioial equation gives p* = o, and the solution finite at the origin 
is therefore of the form « 

J’ = 2«nS». 

n=0 

t Proe. Boy. 8oe. A, 121 (1928), 673. * 
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Substituting this into (14), and equating to zero the coefficient of 
we obtain the lecuirence formula 

[»(»+l)+(»+l)]a„+i 


and therefore o„^.i = 


(5+1)8 


It follows that is a hypergeometnc function of the kind described 
in § 3; we have ^ 1 -.ikC), 

where a = ip/k = 2nZZ'€^jhv. 

The asymptotic expansion of F will be found m § 3; we see, from 
equation (24), that F = Wi+TTg, where for large r 
Wi ~ (-ikcy«Gjr{i+ic(), 

~ (i*0-’“-"e'*J(y2/r(-ia), 
where „ 

g* 2= i+(i+i«)2/iH+.... 

Taking the expansions as far as terms in we have therefore 

plTTOL / \ 


If. 




•exp( — ialogfc^). 


r(— 

The functions W^y when multiplied by exp (ikz), represent the inci- 
dent and scattered waves respectively, Smce we require an incident 
wave of unit amplitude, we take for the total wave function representing 
the scatteringt 

0(r, 0) = — ia; liik^)y (15) 

where a = 27rZZ'€^lhv, ^ = r—z — r(l— cos0). 

This wave function then has the asymptotic form 

^~7+iS/(0), 

where j _ [1— a 2 /i^( 7 *^ 2 )]exp[ifcz 4 “ialogA(r— z)], 

S = r''^exp[iA:r— talogAr], 
y jr/ 2 

f{6) = cosec8i0exp[— ialog(l— cos0)+iir+2i9jo], (16) 

t Sommerfold, ^nn. PAystA;, 11 (1931), 257, has given the following foimula for this 

function, ^ 

^(r, J«*‘*e‘“*Io(2-N/i^5aj) dx, 

0 

where /q is the Bessel function defined m Whittaker and Watson, 4th edition, p. 372. 
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where exp2irjQ = r(-l+ia)/r(l— ta). 

It is to be noted that Z' in these formulae is to be taken as -)-2 for 
a-particles, — 1 for electrons. 

The incident wave fronts and the scattered wave fronts have the 
forms (10) and (11). 

The scattered intensity /(0) is given by 

/(5) = |/(0)|a=[|^j cosecH^, 

which is the Rutherford formula. 


NOTE 

At the ongin (16) gives |0|® = 27ra/(e®"“— -I). (17) 

For the case of a repulsive field, as between an a-particle and a nucleus, ol is 
positive. If CK IS large and positive, e g for slow a-particles, is very small at 
the origin. This means that very few particles come near the nucleus. 

If a IS large and negative, e.g. for slow electrons, is fairly largo at the 
origm, of order of magmtude {a| 

If a IB small, the solution (15) becomes at all pomts not very different from 
the plane wave exp (ikz). 

That a should be small is also the condition of applicability of tho Born 
approximation (Chap. VII), which consists in treatmg V(r) as a perturbation. 
This may be seen by wntmg the wave equation m imits of length 1 jk ; wo obtam 

V*^+(l-2a/r)0 = 0. 


3. The Generalized Hypergeometric Series 

We shall investigate in this section certain properties of the function 
used in § 2, defined by 

/7 

( 18 ) 


,F,(a;6;z) = 


Since we shall not have occasion to use any other function of hyper- 
geometric type, we shall omit the suffixes. The function Mj^ ^(z) defined 
by Whittakerf (confluent hypergeometric function) is connected with 
this function by the equation 

== fc;2m+l;2). 

It may be noted here that F(a;b;z) is a solution of the differential 
equation 


as may easily be verified. 

We require the asymptotic expansion of the function F(a-,b;z) for 
|z| large, a and b remaming constant. This expansion is well known. 

t Whittaker and Watson, Modem Anedyais, 4th edition, p. 337. 

t 
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We reproduce it here because of its importance in problems connected 
with Coulomb forces. The proof is similar to that given by Whittaker.f 
We shall limit ourselves to the case when 6 is a positive integer, and 
z complex. 

It is necessary for our purpose to express .F as a contour integral. 
To do this we make use of the theorem that if m be any positive 
integer, then 

y 

where y is any closed path encircling the origin once in an anti- 
clockwise direction. The proof is elementary. 

Now F may be expressed in the following form: 


JI_ 

m\ 


-f 

2l7t J 


dl. 


( 20 ) 


F{a\h\z) = (6— 1)'2c»*"/(6+»— !)•'» 

n=0 

where c„ is the coefficient of in the expansion of (1— Therefore, 
by means of (20), we have, putting m = 


F[a\h\z) = 


(6-1)! 


iTTl 




it. 


If we now choose our path y so that on all points of it 

m < 1 , ( 21 ) 

then we may reverse the order of summation and integration, the series 
being convergent for all values of t. We obtain 


F{aM z) = J dt. (22) 

y 

It will be noticed that, by virtue of (21), the path of integration y must 
encircle the point t = z. We can therefore, without altering the value 
of the integral, deform y into any closed path which encircles the points 
^ = 0 and t — z. 

It is further clear that the integrand is a single-valued function of 
f , if a cut be made between the points ^ = 0 and t = z. 

In order to find the asymptotic expansion of (22) we deform y into 
the path y' shown in Fig. 4. Owing to the factor 4 in the integrand, 
those parts of y' for which the real part of t is large and negative con- 
tribute very little to the integral. If we make the parts of y' marked 
AB^ CD, in Fig. 4 tend to an infinite distance from the imaginary axis. 


t Ibid , p. 339. 
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then (22) may be replaced by the sum of the two integrals, one roimd 
the lower loop and the other round the upper. We set therefore 

F{a\b-,z) = Wj{a\h\z)-\-W 2 {a-,b\z), (23) 

where Wi(a; 6; z) = J |l - dt 

yi 

and comes from — cx), encircles the origin in an anti-clockwise direc- 
tion, and returns to — oo. is given by the same integrand, and 

a path that encircles the point t=^z. Making in the substitution 

t—z = u 



the path transforms into y^ encircling the origin; we obtain 

du 


Wj(o;6;z) = f 

^1T% J 


(tt+Z) 


~a+6“ 


yx 


The asymptotic expansions of may now be written down. 

We have 

yi 

(*+;) 




e'<-» dt. 


yi 


Expanding the brackets in the integrand, and making use of the 

theorem thatf ^ ^ . 

“ T-. di, 

r(a:) 2fft J 


yi 


t Whittaker and Watson, Modem Analysis, 4th edition, pp. 244-5. 
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( 24 ) 
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W6 obtem T'(h\ * 

Wj. {-z)-<‘G{a, 0-6+1; -z) ^ 

1^2 ^e^“-*’G'{l-a,6-o;z), 

where G denotes the semi'Convergent series 

From (23) we obtain the asymptotic expansion of F. 

4. Solution of the Equation 

This equation differs from Schrodinger’s equation for the hydrogen 
atom only in the replacing of —e^/r by We are interested 

in the case of positive energy. The solution is well known, and is given 
here for reference. 

If we make the substitution 

L = r'^e^F (Z;2 = SnhnElh^), 
then (2o) reduces to 


d^F 


■ ^ + [2ikr+(2n+2)]^—(^'^^— — ik(2n+2)jF = 0. 
A further change of the mdependent variable from r to 


z = — 2tkr 


reduces the equation to 


(26) 


fJ2]p fj'p 

This equation is of the form (19) and has for a solution 

F{toc+n+l;2n+2,z), 

The other solution of (25) is not bounded at the origin. 

The asymptotic expansion may be found from (24). If we take for 
the solution of (25) 

Ln{r) = c-i-«l^(^±Hj^^'(2AT)«c'*^F(ict+n+l;2»+2, -2ikr), 
(2n+i)\ 

then the first term in the asymptotic expansion is 

L (ir)“^sin(Ar— ^7177+7],^— (xlog2ir), 

7?^ = argr(n+l+ia). 
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The Second Sdlvdion of (25). It may be shownf that if are 

the two fonctions defined in § 3, then 

r"e’*'TI^(io(+»+l; 2»-f-2; —2ikr), 

where (i stands for 1 or 2, are independent solutions of (25). Since the 
asymptotic form of JV is known, the solution with any required 
asymptotic form may be found. 

The behaviour near the origin of the unbounded solution has been 
investigated by Sexl| for the case » = 0. He finds that the function 
gifcrp(i_|_fgj)|y^(l_|_{g(. 2; — 2ikr), 
which has the asymptotic form 

may be expanded in ascending powers of r, as follows: 

where 



r(«— ia)/r(»)r(«-f i)r(— to), 


1, 1 , I 1 , I 

— iot — — ioL-\-n — 1 r( — to) 


C = 0-577... . 


+i-'(l+5+-+i)+'''- 


t Whittaker and Watson, p 343. 

X Zeita /. Phyaik, 56 (1929], p 62. Cf especially pp 80 and 83. 



THE SPIN OF THE ELECTRON 


1« The Magnetic Moment of an Atom 

For some collision problems it is necessary to take accoimt of the spin 
of the electron. We must therefore give a treatment of the spin suitable 
for use in such problems. 

The hypothesis that an electron has an axis of symmetry, and thus 
a fourth degree of freedom, was introduced in 1925 before the discovery 
of the new quantum mechanics, in order to account for the four quantum 
numbers that were found to be necessary for the classification of atomic 
energy-levels. In the new quantum theory, methods for treating the 
spin were developed by Pauli| and Darwm.f Finally, Dirac, § by means 
of a proper relativistic treatment of the wave equation, was able to 
show that the spin was a necessary consequence of the principle of 
relativity. In this chapter a treatment of the spm will first be given, 
which is equivalent to that of Pauli, and which is sufficient for all cases 
in which the spin infiuences the symmetry of the wave functions, but 
the interaction of the spin forces with the atomic fields can be neglected. 
This is the case in all collision problems where the velocity of the 
electrons considered is small compared with that of light We shall also 
show the connexion between this treatment and the treatment based 
on Dirac’s equation, and shall discuss a collision problem in which the 
spin forces cannot be neglected. 

In Dirac’s relativistic treatment of the spin the properties of the 
electron can be deduced from quite general assumptions. In the more 
elementary treatment, however, one takes the properties of the spin 
deduced from experiment, and describes them in the notation of wave 
mechames. We begin with the fact, proved by the experiments of 
Gerlach and Stem, that an atom with one electron in an iS state in the 
outer ring has a magnetic moment equal to ehl^Trmc (one Bohr magne- 
ton). For convenience, we shall refer to such an atom as a hydrogen 
atom. 

We must first remark that if we are given a hydrogen atom of which 
the direction of the magnetic moment is not known, it is impossible 

t Pauli, Zeiis.J. Phyaik, 43 (1927), 601. 

X Darwin, Proc, Roy. Soc. A, 116 (1927), 227, soo also Dircu;, Quantum Mechanics, 
p. 132. 

§ Dirac, Proc Roy. Soc. A, 117 (1928), 610; also Quantum Mechantca, Chap. XIII. 
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by any conceivable experiment to- discover this direction. This can be 
sho-wn by the following argument. Suppose that an attempt were made 
to measure the field H outside an atom, in order to discover the direction 
of the magnetic moment. This might be done by shooting an electron 
past the atom and observing its defiexion. We can find the order of 
magnitude of this defiexion as follows: If the electron passes the atom 
at a distance r, the order of magnitude of H at points where the electron 
passes wiU be (if = .A/W). 


The force on the electron is eHvjc. This force acts on the electron for 
a time of order of magnitude rjv^ and produces, therefore, a momentum 
of order of magnitude ^Hrjc, The deflexion produced is thus eHrjmcv, 
This deflexion, to be observable, must be greater than the natural 
spreading of the beam of waves that represents the electron. If Ar is 
the breadth of this beam, then the spreading will be h/mvAr. Thus we 

must have eHrjmcv > hjmvAr. 


Putting in the value of H, we obtain 

Ar/r > rjr^ (r^ == ~ 2-8 X 10-^® cm ). 

Now r must be greater than the radius of the atom if the effect is to 
be observable. Thus we see that Ar is at least 20,000 times greater 
than r. The observation is therefore impossible 

We can determine the moment of a smgle atom only by means of 
a Stem-Gerlach experiment, and this experiment does not leave the 
atom undisturbed. The Stem-Gerlach experiment proves that a hydro- 
gen atom in a magnetic field H must acquire additional energy equal 
either to ±MH; the experiment, further, can separate the atoms having 
the two different energies. Smce we have seen that the direction of the 
magnetic moment cannot be measured, we must define the statement that 
the magnetic moment of an atom points in (he direction 1, where lisa unit 
vector, as meaning that the atom has been passed through an inhomogeneous 
magnetic field H in the direction 1, and that the atom tvas in the defiected 
beam having energy 

We must now ask in what respect an atom that has been prepared 
in this way is different from any other atom. We wish to know whether 
any predictions can be made about its future behaviour that could not 
be made about an atom that had not been so prepared We have seen 
that the direction of its magnetic moment cannot be measured. We 
can, however, put it through a second inhomogeneous magnetic field 
H' in a new direction V, and observe whether the atom takes up energy 
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in this new field. From ofwr knowledge of the way in which the 
atom has been prepared^ it is possible to predict (he probability that the 
atom will take up either of these enefrgie8j\ In the special case where 
1 and r refer to the same direction, it is of course certain that the 
energy will be —H^M, We shall now see how to calculate the probability 
in the more general case. To do this we must express our results in the 
notation of quantum mechanics. 

We describe oxir knowledge of an atom whose magnetic moment has 

been orientated in the direction 1 by a Stem-Grerlach experiment, by 

a wave function . v 

XiW- 

The argument s of the wave function must refer to what is observable 
about the atom, namely, the energy that the atom would take up if 
passed into a second unhomogeneous magnetic field We take therefore 
an arbitrary direction in space — say the s-axis — and denote by H*Ms 
the energy that the atom would have if passed into a magnetic field 
H' in this direction. Then the probabihty that this energy will have 
a given value is we know that x ^aust be zero unless a is ±1. 

X therefore has only two non-zero values, x{ + 1 ) ^'^d x( “ 1 ) > i'te squares 
of the moduh of these give the probabihties that the energy shall have 
the values It is clear that |x/(«) I® will depend only on the angle 

between 1 and the s-axis. 

If 1 lies along the z-axis, so that the energy is —MH^ we have for x 


x(+i) = o 1 

;c(-i)=i r 


( 1 ) 


Let us denote this function by Xfi(^)' Similarly let Xa ^ corre- 
sponding function when 1 lies in the opposite direction, namely. 


Xa{ + l)=l 

Xa(-1) = 0 • 


( 2 ) 


We note that Xa> Xjs defined in this way are both normalized and are 
orthogonal to each other. 

The two wave functions Xa ^-^^d xp describe the two stationary states 
of the system — ^i.e. the two states in which the energy is known. The 
general state of the system will be described by a wave function 




t Unless the field changes so abruptly that the atom passes from H to H' me time 
small compared to the period of Larmor precession, no sphtting will occur m the second 
experiment. The exact condition haa been investigated by Bosen and Zener, Pkys, 

40 ( 1032 ), 602 . 
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where A and B are arbitrary complex constants satisfying the nor- 
malizing condition, AA''^-{~BB* = 1* 

It can be shownf by arguments depending on invariance with respect 
to change of axes that if the atom is prepared with its magnetic moment 
lying in a direction specified by spherical polar angles 6, and if also 
a refers to energies in a magnetic field along the z-axis {0 = 0), then 
we have t^ia 


BjA — — coti 
and thus, neglecting an arbitrary phase, 

A = —sin^^, B = cos 


The probability, therefore, that the atom will take up energy — Jlfff 
in the new field is cos*|S, and that it will take up energy is 

sin*^0. 

The probability that the electron is at a given distance r from the 
nucleus will be approximately the same as it would be if the atom 
were not in a magnetic field, and will therefore be given by the square 
of the Schrodmger wave function 


The complete wave function of the atom will therefore be the product 

This wave function wiU, however, be only approximately correct, 
because the charge distribution in an atom may well depend slightjy 
on the orientation of the spin in a magnetic field. 

We can, however (more accurately), describe the atom by a wave 
fimction 


^(r,5) {a = 1,-1). 


( 4 ) 


The interpretation of this wave function is as follows: the function 

a)\^ dxdydz (5 = 1) 

is the probability that the atom would have energy -\-MH in a magnetic 
field along the z-axis, and that the electron would be found in a volume 
element doedydz. 

The form of the function 0(r, 5 ) can only be found by applying the 
relativistic theory of the electron due to Dirac. It will be noticed that 
it is immaterial whether we write the wave function in the form (4), 
or whether we write tivo separate functions of r, ^Jx) ^^(r). For 
velocities of the electron much less than c, both and are approxi- 
mately solutions of Schrodinger^s equation. 


f Dirac, Quantum Mechanical p. 132. 
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2. Magnetic Moment of the Electron 

We have discussed so far only the magnetic moment of the atom. We 
shall not review here the evidence, derived from the anomalous Zeeman 
effect, from the gyromagnetic effect, etc., that the dectron has a fourth 
degree of freedom, a magnetic moment ehjifTTmc, and a mechanical 
moment ^%/27r. We shall content ourselves with remarking that accord- 
ing to the Schrodinger theory the ground state of the hydrogen atom 
is not degenerate, and therefore, in order to account for the splitting 
in a magnetic field revealed by the Stem-Gerlach experiment, it is 
necessary to assume that the electron has a fourth degree of freedom. 
The present evidence that electrons have a magnetic moment is 
derived from their behaviour when bound in stationary states in atoms. 
For the study of collision problems it is necessary to inquire what 
meaning can be attached to the magnetic moment of a free electron. 
In the first place, just as in the case of the atom, it is impossible to 
determme the moment by means of a magnetometer experiment. This 
can be shown by the following argument, due to Bohr.f Let us suppose 
that the position of the electron is known with an accuracy Ar and that 
we wish to determine the magnetic moment at a point distant r from 
it. It will not be possible to deduce from our measurement anything 
about the magnetic moment of the electron unless 

Ar<^r (5) 

The field H that we wish to observe will be of order of magmtude 

H ~ Mjr\ 

If, however, the electron is in motion with velocity v, there will be 
a magnetic field due to its motion, of amount evjcr'^; since we do not 
know V exactly we cannot allow for this field exactly. From our 
measurements, therefore, of the magnetic field, it will not be possible 
to find out anything about the magnetic moment of the electron, tmless 

jJf/r® ^ eAvjcr^, 

where Av is the uncertainty in our knowledge of v. Smee by the uncer- 
tainty principle ArAv > A/m, this leads to 

Ar >r, 

which contradicts the inequality (5). We conclude therefore that it is 
not possible to measure the magnetic moment of an electron in this 
manner. 

We shall now show that it is impossible, by means of a Stem-Gerlach 
t C£ Mott, Proc. Ray. Soc. A, 124 (1929), 440. 
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experiment, to determine the magnetic moment of a free electron, or 
to prepare a beam of electrons with the magnetic moments aU pointing 
in the same direction. The argument is also due to Bohr. 

In Fig. 6, a beam of electrons is supposed to travel parallel to the 
2 -axis (i.e. perpendicular to the plane of the paper). The pole pieces of 
the mamet are shown, as are also the lines of force. The purpose of the 
expeggPlb is to' observe a splitting in the i/'direction. The force on 



Fio. 5 


an electron tending to spht the beam will be 


±M 


dy ‘ 


( 6 ) 


Now all electrons will experience a force due to their motion through 
the field. Those moving in the plane Oyz will experience a force in the 
direction Ox. This force is perpendicidar to the direction of the splitting, 
and its only effect will be to displace the beams to the right or to the 
left. However, electrons which do not move in the plane Oyz will 
experience a force in the direction Oy, because the lines of force in an 
inhomogeneous magnetic field cannot be straight, and there must be 
a component of H along Ox. This force wiU have magnitude 


evHJc. 


( 7 ) 


We can compare (7) with the force (6) tending to produce the splitting. 

dH 

£L at a point distant Ax from the plane Oyz will be equal to -~Ax, 

dx 
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SH 

and since div H vanishes, this is equal to — ^ Ax. The quantities (6) and 
(7) therefore stand in the ratio 

gfe ^ ; f? A®. 

47rmc dy ^ c dy 

Dividing through by common factors this becomes 

1 : 47rAa;/A, 

where A is the wave-length hjinv of the waves that represent the 
electrons. Suppose now that is the distance from the plane Oyz 
of the two extremities of the beam. Since ^ must be greater than A, 
it is clear that the two extremities of the beam will be deflected in 
opposite directions through angles greater than the angle of splitting, 
which we hope to observe. 

To see now that it is impossible to observe any splittmg, let us con- 
sider the trace that the beam would make on a photographic plate. 
Suppose that it were possible to use finer beams than is allowed by the 
uncertamty principle, so that the thickness Ay of the beam in the 
y-direction would be infinitely small. Before passmg through the mag- 
netic field, the cross-section of the beam would be as in Fig. 6 a. After- 
wards, it would be as in Fig. 6 b, which shows the trace produced on 
a photographic plate. The tilting of the traces is produced by the 
Lorentz forces discussed above. If ABC, A' B* are two lines parallel to 
Oy and distant A apart, then by (7.1) we see that the tilting is so great 
that AB > BC. If A^y is drawn perpendicular to the traces, it follows 
that A^ > jSy. But A^ < A, and hence jSy, the distance between the 
traces, is less than A. Thus the maximum separation that can be pro- 
duced 18 A But actually we cannot obtain a trace of breadth comparable 
with A. Therefore it is impossible to observe any splitting. 

From these arguments we must conclude that it is meaningless to 
assign to the free electron a magnetic moment. It is a property of the 
electron that when it is bound in an 8 state in an atom, the atom has 
a magnetic moment When we consider the relativistic treatment of 
the electron due to Dirac, we shall see that this magnetic moment ia 
not in general equal to ehjifTTmc, unless the velocities of the electron 
within the atom are small compared with that of hght (§ 3 3). A single 
electron bound in its lowest state in the field of a nucleus of charge 
gives, according to Dirac’s theory, a magnetic momentf 


t This formula is duo to Breit, NcOurt, 122 (1928), 649. Cf § 3 3 of this chapter. 
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^[1+2V(1 — )/*)]eA/4wwM; {y 27TZ€^lhc). (8) 

The statement that a free electron has four degrees of freedom is on 
a different footing, for it is hardly conceivable that an electron in an 
atom should have four degrees of freedom, and a free electron three. 







unfittUrtnnmrtrrrttfntftlffnlitn 




Fig. 6 a 



It is interesting to inquire, therefore, whether there is any conceivable 
experiment by which this fourth degree of freedom could be detected. 
We wish to know whether it is possible to prepare a beam of electrons 
that is in some sense ‘polarized’, and whether it would be possible to 
detect this polarization 

There is at present no certain experimental evidence on this point; 
theoretical considerations show, however, that it is possible, in principle, 
both to prepare a polarized beam and to detect the polarization. Let 
us consider the following experiment f A beam of atoms is prepared, 

t Tills method of preparing a polarized beam of electrons was first suggested by Fues 
and Hellmann, Phys Zetta , 31 (1930), 466 
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by meanB of a 8tem-6erlaoh experiment, with their axes all pointing 
in the same direction, say along the z-a,xiB. Electrons are ejected from 
these atoms, by illuminating them with ultra-violet light. The beam of 
electrons obtained may be said to be polarized, for the following reasons: 
Assuming for the moment that the electron behaves like a small magnet, 
let us ask whether forces sufficient to eject the electron would be suffi- 
cient to alter appreciably the direction of the magnetic moment. The 
following purely classical considerations of the order of magnitude of 
the forces involved show that they are not, and so we may consider 
that the magnetic moments in the beam of ejected electrons all point 
in the same direction.f 

If an electric field of intensity E acts on an electron for time the 
kinetic energy acquired is \{E€)V^lm, The energy that must be given 
to an electron to remove it from an atom is of order of magnitude 
Thus to remove an electron from an atom the product of E and 
t must be of order of magnitude Et ~ cm/A. The average velocity of 
an electron in an atom is The average couple acting on the electron 

magnet, due to its motion through the electric field E, will be of order 

me h c 


which is equal to Ee^jmc^, To change the orientation of the electron 
by an angle comparable with tt, this couple must produce a change of 
angular momentum comparable with A. The time T necessary for this 
to occur is given by 





which gives 
We deduce that 
Thus 

It would be, however, meaningless to speak of a polarized beam, 
unless the fact that the beam is polarized could be detected in some 
way. This could be done if the beam were passed through a gas of 
ionized atoms, so that some of the electrons were captured. If the 
neutral atoms formed were shown by means of a Stem-Gerlach experi- 
ment to be polarized, then we should have a method of detecting the 

t There is. of course, a small probability that the direction of the spm-axis is reversed, 
and the following discussions show this to be of order of magmtude (1/137)’. There is 
no known method by means of which a completely polarized beam can be produced. 

8605.8 t IT 


ET hmc^/^. 



T^t 
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polarization* The argument used above about the order of magnitude 
of the forces involved indicates that this should be the case; a proper 
proof can, however, be given on the basis of Dirac’s theory of the 
electron. 

Another less direct but possibly more practical method of preparing 
and of detecting a polarized beam is discussed in § 4.1. 

We see, then, that the spin of a free electron may be described by 
the same wave function xii^) was used before to describe the 
magnetic moment of an atom. The function 

(«=± 1 ) 

gives the probability that, if the electron is prepared with its magnetic 
moment in the direction 1, then, if the electron be captured by an atom, 
and if that atom be passed into an inhomogeneous magnetic field, the 
energy of that atom will be either ±MH, It is necessary to give to the 
square of the amplitude of the wave fimction this rather complicated 
interpretation, because it is not possible to measure the energy of an 
electron in a magnetic field, unless the electron is captured in an atom. 
It is further to be noted that, by the statement that an electron is 
prepared with its magnetic moment in a given direction, it is meant 
that the electron has been knocked off an atom that has been so 
prepared. 

As in the case of the bound electron, an electron is completely 
described by a wave function 

0(r,a). 

If the forces acting on the electron are so small that the direction of 
the spin remains constant throughout the experiment considered, then 
as before this function may be spht up into the product 

when 0(r) is a solution of Schrddinger’s equation. The form of 0(r, s) 
when this is not the case can be found from Dirac’s theory. 

3. The Relativistic Wave Equation 

As is well known, Dirac has been able to show that it is impossible to 
find a wave equation for an electron that is invariant with respect to 
a Lorentz transformation, and which is linear in the time differential, 
unless the electron be assumed to have a fourth degree of freedom. If 
one assumes this, it can be deduced that a hydrogen atom has a mag- 
netic moment of the observed magnitude, without any further special 
assumptions. An understanding of the elements of Dirac’s theory is 
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essential to the further development of our subject, and we shall there- 
fore give an outline of it here. 

According to this theory, the electron is described by four wave 
functions ^ 2, 3, 4). 

The probability that an electron will be in a volume-element dr at 

time Hs ^ 

5l0Al*dr. (9) 

A-1 

The four functions satisfy the simultaneous differential equationsf 


where 


(Po+jnc)^i+(Pi— tpg)^4-l-P3 0, = 0 

(Po+wc)^a4-(Pi-t-»Pj)^3— = 0 
(Po-mc)^3-|-(Pi-ip2)l^2-fP3^i = 0 

(Po— mc)04+(Pl-t-ip2)lAl-l>802 = 0. 


hi 8 €F 

2ni c dt c ’ 

h d cAi 

\ etc. 

27 n dx^ c 


( 10 ) 


V and A are scalar and vector potentials. We have to show that these 
equations descnbe an electron having the properties outlined in the 
preceding section. 

We first note that if we wish to find a periodic solution, Pq must be 
replaced by {W+€F)/c, W being the energy of the electron. Secondly, 
if we assume that the velocity of the electron is small compared wdth 
that of light, BO that 

IF— W-i-mc\ 


then it is easy to see that ^3, ^4 both satisfy Schrodinger’s equation. 
Further, if ^ is any solution of Schrodinger’s equation, an approximate 
solution of (10) is 


^3 = Alfs 

il>i = 

h = —{B{Pi—iP2)+Ap^j2mc 
02 = —{A{p^+ip3)-Bp^ilsl2mc. 


( 11 ) 


A and B are arbitrary constants, and pg* Pz ^ be interpreted 
as operators. It is clear that ^2 much smaller than ^3, ^4 and 
can be neglected in the expression (9) for the charge density Thus, if 
(9) is normalized to umty, and if we wish our four functions to be 


t Darwin, Proc. Roy, Soc, A, 118 (1928), 654. 
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normalized also, we must have to this approximation 

AA*+BB* = 1. 

We wish to know, now, whether the solution of the equations (10) 
describes an electron with the spin properties that electrons are observed 
to have. It is known that the ground state of the hydrogen atom is 
degenerate, and that the energy splits into two in a magnetic field. 
We have to see whether this behaviour is predicted by the theory. 

We see at once that the groimd state is degenerate, the constants 
A and B being arbitrary. To find out what happens in a magnetic 
field, we must solve the equations (10) for an electron in the field of 
a nucleus and in a magnetic field H, We shall find that the degeneracy 
is then removed. If the magnetic field is along the z-axis, then one 
solution is given by (11) with 

^ = 0, B = 1. 


This solution has energy W^—MH, We denote this solution by ^j[. The 
other solution has energy W^+MH and is given by (11) with 

A = l, B = 0. 

This is shown in § 4. 

If the magnetic field does not lie along the is-axis, then the two solu- 
tions may either be found directly as above, or from a consideration 
of the way in which the functions transform under a change of axes.f 
If the direction of the magnetic field is given by the polar angles 0, 
then the solution with energy Wq~~MH is given by (11) with 

A = — sinj^, B = c^^cos 


The solution is therefore 




This therefore is the wave function that describes an atom prepared 
with its magnetic moment pointing in the direction 6, <f>. If the atom 
were then placed in a magnetic field along the z-axis, then clearly \A\^ 
would give the probability that the atom should take up energy 
and iB|® the probability that it should take up energy —MH. 

We have now shown that for slow electrons the Dirac treatment 
becomes identical with the non-relativistic Pauh-Darwin treatment. It 
is convenient to summarize here the two notations. In the Pauli-Darwin 
treatment an electron prepared with its axis in the direction 1 (polar 
angles 0, 4) is described by a wave function 

*)»(«)• 


t Cf Darwm, loo. oit. 
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ijt is the ordinaiy solution of Schrodinger’s equation; HMs is the energy 
that the electron would have due to a magnetic field H along the s-axis. 
X vanishes unless « = ± 1 and then 

X = 6*^008^0 (a = — 1), 


X=—8mi0 (a=+l). 

In Dirac’s notation the electron is described by a wave function 
tfix{x,y,z) (A=l,2,3,4). 

and 02 a<re negligible for slow electrons; 03 and 04 are multiples of 

03 =-sinifl 0 , 

^4 = e^^co8^0f/f. 


dxdydz gives the probability that the electron is in the volume- 
element dxdydz, and that the electron magnet would have energy --MH 
in a magnetic field. 

The fact that for slow electrons each of the functions ^3 and ^4 is 
approximately a solution of Schrddinger’s equation provides a proof of 
the assumption made in § 2, that an electron can be ejected from one 
atom and captured by another atom without losing its spin direction. 
The spin direction will not in general change much unless the forces 
acting on the electron are such as to give it a velocity comparable with 
that of light. 

3*1. Treaimerd of the Equcdiom when the Velocity of the Electrons is 
comparable with that of Light 

The exact solution of the equations (10) representing an electron 
moving in free space with momentum {p^.p^^p^ and energy W has 
been given by Darwm,t and is 

./, _ o j. _ a 

~ ^+w/r ■ * * 

03 = AS 04 = BS. (12) 

Here S denotes ex^{2Tti{piX-^p^y-\-p^z — Wt)lh}, and A and B are 
arbitrary constants. The number of electrons per unit volume described 
by this solution is 

{AA*-\-BB^)2 Wl{ W+mc% 


We must now ask what relationship the constants A and B in (12) have 
to the direction of the spin axis. We have seen that for the case vjc 1 
this direction is given by the polar angles 0, where 

--BjA = cot^de^^. 


t Loc. oit. 


(13) 
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For a fast electron, however, we have yet to define what is meant by 
the direction of the spin axis — ^i.e. how it could be measured. 

Two methods are possible; we may either suppose that the ^observer’ 
is moving with the electron, and inquire in what direction the spin of 
the electron is pointing relative to his axes; or we may suppose that 
the electron is brought nearly to rest by an electric field, and inquire 
what the direction of its spin axis is then. The first question has been 
considered by Darwin, t who finds that equation (13) defines the direc- 
tion of the spin axis relative to the mcyvirtg observer. The second, 
however, is the method by which the spm might be observed in practice; 
we find that equation (13) defines the direction of the spin when the 
electron has been reduced to rest. This may be seen as follows. 

We confine ourselves to the case of an electron moving parallel to 
the z-axis, there being also an electrostatic field in this direction. The 
equations (10) reduce to two equations in 02 > ^4 i^wo equations in 
08- Eliminating 02 between the first two of these, we obtain 


^(W+eV 

h\ c ~ 




h IW+eV 
2iri\ c 




and 03 satisfies exactly the same equation. Thus, smce 03 and 04 both 
satisfy the same boundary conditions, it follows that 


03/04 = const. 

Hence, as the velocity of the electron decreases, the ratio BJA does not 
change. Thus (13) gives the direction of the spin axis when the electrons 
are brought to rest by the field. 

3.2. Nature of an Unpolarized Beam. 

A alow unpolarized beam is one in which the electron spins pomt in 
all directions at random. It is not possible to represent an unpolarized 
beam by a single wave; each electron must be given its separate wave 
function, with different values of the constants A and B. 

A ‘fast’ unpolarized beam is the beam produced from a slow beam 
by accelerating it by means of an electric field. It follows from the 
results of the last section that such a beam would appear unpolarized 
to a moving observer relative to whom the electrons were at rest. 

We shall now show that a beam in which half the electrons have 
been prepared with their axes pointing in a given direction, and the 
other half with their axes pointing in the opposite direction, behaves 
like an unpolarized beam. To make the discussion definite, we shall 


t Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 120 (1928), 628, § 5. 
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suppose that a beam of electrons travelling in the direction 
passes into any electromagnetic field. The beam will be represented by 
a wave function y, z)exp( — 27n Wt/h ) . In the part of space where the 

beam is before passing into the field, must have the form of a plane 
wave, moving in the direction {I, m, n) and polarized in some definite 
direction. Let (X, Y, Z) be some point in space where the beam arrives 
after it has passed the field, so that 

gives the probability that an electron will be found at this point. We 
have to show that if P be averaged over all initial directions of the 
spin axis, the same result is obtained as by taking the average value 
of P for two opposite directions. 

In the last section it was shown that a plane wave in which the spin 
axis points along the z-axis is represented by 


08 = 04 = 


and that a plane wave in which the spin axis points in the opposite 
direction is represented by 

03 = 04 “ 

Let 0J, 05^ be the wave functions which have these forms in the part 
of space occupied by the incident wave. Then the wave function which 
describes an electron with spin initially in the direction {0, <f>) is 
— sin |fl0j+cos 


Thus P = 


= Billed ^ 


^Bm0cos{<f}+oLx)Dx, 


where we write ^^(0 a)* === 

If we take the opposite direction to 0, 0, namely, 

TT— 0, ff+0, 


we obtain 


|0j[P+smHfl|: I05M'+ 

The mean of these is | [10 a1*+ I0a^P]- 

Clearly the same result is obtained if P is averaged over all 0. 



^ sin0cos(0+aA)^A- 


3.3. The MdgTietic Moment of an Atom according to Dirao^a Equation, 
Our purpose in this section is to show that an electron in the lowest 
quantum state, in the field of a nucleus of charge Zf, and a magnetic 
field H along the z-axis, has energy, according to Dirac’s equation, 

W^±HM, 
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where TTg is the energy in the absence of a field, and 

M = ^i[l+2(l-y*)i] (y = 2,rZ6*/Ac). 


It 'will further be shown that, when the atom is in the state with energy 
— jETJf (spin pointing along the z-axis), the wave function ij/x describing 
the electron is such that ^3 — 0. 

The wave equation for the electron is (cf . equation 10) 

a,|iJ,+^'j+a4mcj0 = 0, 

where W is the energy, ot^, are the usual matrices, V == Zcjr, and 
is given by A, = ^Hx, A, = 0 . 

One can thus write the wave equation 

(fT+cF— = 0, 
where U is the perturbing energy due to the magnetic field, namely, 


U — — e(Q£2^-^-|“Q£2^2)' 

For the case H 0, the lowest state is degenerate. There are two 
solutions, which we denote by and If we write 

/(r) = ArPe-^l^, 
where j 3 == ( 1 — 1 , 

and ill is so chosen that 


00 

J \f{r)\^^dr = 1, 

0 

then these solutions, normalized to unity, aref 

= iiV’J5sin0e’^^/ 

01 = ^iNBcosOf 
01=0 

•l>i=-Nf J 

= -iNB cose f 
0 ” = -iJ^£sinfle<^/ 

^V = Nf 

0JI = 0 

where = y[l+(l— y®)*]“\ = 1. 

It is easily seen that 

J 010’ti dxdydz = 0, 


(I) 


( 11 ) 


t Daiwm, Ptoc. Roy, Soc A, 118 (1928), 654. 
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For the energy values in a magnetic field we solve by the usual per- 
turbation method. If therefore ATT is the change of energy produced 
by the field, we obtain 

AJT-Z/W = 0, 

ATT— 

where — J dxdydz^ etc. 

It is easily seen that the non-diagonal elements vanish; thus 
and are the correct zero-order wave functions, and is the 

change of energy when the atom is in the state described by the wave 
function 0^^. 

We shall evaluate We have 


= ^X'A4+02lA8+^3 02+^4 01 
= 2iV2Bsin0sin0/^. 

Hence = cHiV^JSsin^^sin^r/^. 

Similarly, we find that 

= cHiVaHsin^^cosa^r/a. 

Thus, adding and integratmg over all space, we have 

2n ir oo 

[ 711,11 fHN^B j d^j aindde j dr sin^flr/*. 

0 0 0 

Evaluating this integral, we obtain 

[ 711.11 = ^ ^ri+2(l-y* 

47rwic^^ ^ 

which is the change of energy due to H when the atom is in the state 
II. Similarly we find that is equal to minus the same quantity. 
The factor J[ 2 {l—yaji^ljt 0 jj(jg to 1 asy->0. For uranium it is 0-83. 

4. Scattering of a Beam of Fast Electrons by a Nucleus 
If a beam of fast electrons is scattered by an atom the elastic scattering 
must be mainly nuclear [cf. Chap. IX, §4.1 for an estimate of the 
screening effect of the electrons]. If the velocity of the electrons is 
comparable with that of light, we must use Dirac’s relativistic wave 
equation to calculate the scattering. This has been done by Mott;t 
we shall only give the results here. The calculation is the relativistic 
generalization of that of Chapter III. 

t Proc. Ray. Sac. A, 135 (1932), 429. 
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We require to caloulate the ^effective cross-section’ I{d)da} for 
scattering into the solid angle dco, when electrons moving with velocity 
V are scattered by a nucleus of charge Ze. According to the classical 
theory, and also according to non-relativistic wave mechanics, one 


obtains 


I{0) — (Ze*/2mi;*)*coseo*|fl. 


Using Dirac’s equation one obtains, for small d, and all Z, 

1 ( 6 ) = (ZeV2mt;2)2{l-t;2/c2)cosec«^0. 

For large angles, and small Z, one obtains 

7(0) = (ZeV2m?;*)2|l-^j^l^|^8in240jcosecH^. 

For large angles and large Z, the scattering is not given by any 
simple formula. It has been calculated for gold, at a scattering angle 
of for various velocities. For details see loc. cit., eqs. (8.2) and 
(8.3). 

Experiments on the nuclear scattering of fast particles have been 
carried out by Klempererf and Neher.J Neher finds that for aluminium 
the variation with angle and voltage agrees well with theory if the 
experimental results are multiplied by a constant factor of about 1-32. 
For scattering between the angles 95° and 172°, vjc ~ 0-6, Neher finds 
that the factor 172 

f I(e)Bm0dff/Z^ 

06 


is not constant for different elements, being about 1-38 greater for gold 
than for aluminium.§ This is in qualitative agreement with theory; 
for scattering at 90° only, the theoretical value of this ratio is about 
2 - 1 . 


4*1. Pokbrizatton of a Beam of Scattered Electrons. 

It was early suggested that a beam of electrons scattered from a 
target might be polarized, and that the polarization could be detected 
by scattering from a second target. The theory of the phenomenon has 
been investigated; jj if electrons are scattered from two targets JB, C, 
more electrons should be scattered along CD than along CE. The effect 
predicted by theory is only large under the following conditions: 

The targets must be thin, so that conditions of single scattering 
obtain. 


t Ann. d. Phyatk^ 3 (1020), 849. 

X Phya Rev., 38 (1931), 1321. 

§ We are indebted to Dr. Neher for informing us by letter of these results. 
II Mott, loc. cit. 
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The angles Bx and B^ must be comparable with 90°. 

The atomic number of the scattering nuclei must be lai^. 

The velocity of the scattered electrons must be comparable with c. 
With gold, = ^2 = 90°, the maximum asymmetry is 16 per cent., 
and occurs for an energy of 127 kV. 



Attempts to observe an effect of this type have been made by various 
workers. Of these, the only one in which the conditions were such that 
the theory predicts an effect is that of Dymond.f Dymond, using 
electrons of 79 kV. energy, obtained an asymmetry of 1*3 per cent, in 
the right direction, the amount demanded by the theory is 8 per cent. 
No explanation of the discrepancy has at present been given. 

t Proc, Soc A, 136 (1932), 638. Rupp, Zetta f Physik, 79 (1932), 642, has also 
recently mveatigated the phenomenon under these conditions , an effect of the order 
predicted by the theory is observed, but the maximum asymmetry is not observed at 
the energy predicted 
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COLLISIONS BETWEEN TWO PARTICLES: 
NON-RELATIVISTIC THEORY 

1. Introduction 

In the first three chapters of this book we have discussed the motion of 
beams of electrons in various fields. If one assumes that the individual 
electrons of the beam do not interact with one another, the behaviour 
of the beam can be described by a wave function ilt{x,y,z,t) in three- 
dimensional space, 101^ dxdydz giving the probabihty that an electron 
will be found, at time f, in the volume-element dxdydz. When we wish 
to discuss atomic systems in which it is necessary to take into account 
the interaction between two or more particles, this is no longer possible; 
a wave function which is a function of the coordinates of all the particles 
must be used. Examples of problems for the solution of which a wave 
function of this type must be used are: the treatment of atoms con- 
taining more than one electron; the hydrogen atom, when the finite 
mass of the nucleus is taken mto account; the scattering of a-particles 
by hght nuclei for which the recoil of the nucleus cannot be neglected; 
an exact theory, including inelastic collisions, of scattering of electrons 
by atoms. 

In this chapter we discuss first the problem of the mteraction between 
two unlike particles (§ 2). In § 3 we give a brief discussion of the 
stationary states possible for atoms or molecules containing two similar 
particles, and in §§ 4 and 5 we discuss the collision between similar 
particles, with and without spin. It may be emphasized here that if 
the particles are unlike, it is not necessary to take account of the spin, 
unless their velocities are comparable with that of light, in which case 
a relativistic theory must be used (Chap. XV). If, however, the particles 
are similar, one must take account of the spin even in a non-relativistic 
theory. 

2. Interaction of Two Unlike Particles. Non-relativistic Theory 

without Spin 

Let us suppose that the particles are an electron and a proton; our 
theory can then be apphed to the problem of the hydrogen atom, and 
to the problem of the scattermg of electrons by a hydrogen nucleus. 
As in the case of the one-body problem, the result of any experiment 
can be deduced from a wave function 0. 0 will be a function of the 
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coordinates of both particles; if 

(Xe^Vey^e) 

are the coordinates of the proton and of the electron respectively, the 
wave function will be of the form 

The interpretation of this wave function is as follows: if and drp 
are two elements of volume situated at the points and r^, then 

is the probability that the proton is in the volume-element dxp and that 
the electron is in the volume-element dxg, both at the instant of time t. 
The wave function ^ satisfies Schrodmger's equation 


ih 

2tt dt 




( 1 ) 


Here 


a* 




a* 


V2 = L_4._ 

^ df/i^ dzf 


Trip, are the masses of the proton and electron respectively; F(rp, r^) 
denotes the potential energy of the pair of particles when the proton 
is at the point r^, and the electron at the point r^. 

As an example, we shall obtain the solution which describes the 
motion of a hydrogen atom in field-free space. The potential energy 
function in this case is 

F(rj„r,) = -eVIr^-r,!. 

As in the classical mechanics, the problem is separable; it is possible 
to discuss separately the motion of the centre of gravity, and of the 
line joining the particles. We make the substitution 

{mp+njj)R = 

T = Tj,~r^, (2) 

so that R is the position of the centre of gravity of the two particles, 
and r denotes the length and direction of the line joining them. The 
operator ^2 ^2 


transforms intof 


V^- 

——Vi 4 
SttW 


V* 


V2 


where 


M = m^4-wie, = mpmj(mp+mg). 


t See, for instanoe, Sominerfeld, Wave Mechantca, p. 27, where this transfoimation 
IS treated in detail See also Frenkel, Wellenmechamk, p 131. 
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The wave equation (1) becomes, therefore, 


ih dtjt 
271 dt 


A* 




A* 




( 8 ) 


This equation is separable; that is to say, we can obtam a solution of 


the form 


fo{T,i)go{R,t). 


(4) 


Substituting (4) in (3), we obtain the pair of equations 


2it dt 




ih ^ 

2n dt 




V^o— -4^0. 


where ^ is a constant. The substitution 


leads to 


/o = /exp(+2irivl</A) 

Qq = gex-p{—2mAtlh) 

ihdf_ A^ V2f+-f 
271 dt BTjhn* 


ihdj^^ y 

277 dt 


( 6 ) 

( 6 ) 


and we may thus take 0 to be equal to fg, where f and g satisfy 
(5) and (6). 

Equation (6) is the wave equation for a free particle of mass M ; the 
solution ^(R, describes the behaviour of the centre of gravity of the 
atom. The particular solution required depends on the experiment 
which it is wished to discuss. If, for instance, ift is the wave function 
describing a beam of atoms, g must be the wave function for a beam 
of particles, which was found in Chap. I, § 4. If the position and 
velocity of the atom are known approximately, with errors subject to 
the imcertainty principle, then g must have the form of the wave packet 
described in Chap. I, § 9. 

Equation (5) is the wave equation for a particle of mass m* and 
charge e movmg in the field of a fixed nucleus. If we wish to describe 
a hydrogen atom in its normal state, / must be the first characteristic 
solution of this equation. 


3. Theory of the Interaction between Two Similar Particles 

(This section is intended to be a summary of the usual theory of the stationaiy 
states of systems containmg two similar particles ) 

We shall suppose first that the particles have no spin. A particle with 
no spin has only three degrees of freedom, f its state being completely 

t We do not wish to imply that the a-particle and carbon nucleus have ‘really* 
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determined when its position in space is given. [This is of course not 
true of an electron, because its magnetic moment can point in any 
direction.] The helium nucleus (i.e. the a-particle) and the carbon 
nucleus are examples of this kind of particle; the evidence that this 
is the case is discussed below. 

Before considering collision phenomena, we must remind ourselves 
of certain properties of the stationary states which are possible for mole- 
cules (He2, C2H2, etc.) containing tvx) such particles. If we wish to 
calculate the energy values which are possible for such a molecule, we 
proceed as follows: Let us take the case of the helium molecule He2. 
We first assign a coordinate to each particle, R^, R2 for the two nuclei, 
and Ti, Tg, Tj, for the electrons. We then write down the Schrodinger 
equation for the system; this is of the form 


- 0, (7) 

where ^ is a function of the coordinates of the six particles, and H is 
the usual operator. As is well known, bounded solutions 0 can only 
be found for a certain series of values of the ^eigenvalues’, which 


we denote by 


-^25 


We expect these to be the possible values of the energy of the molecule. 
Actually, only AoZ/the predicted number are found to occur in nature — 
i.e. in the band spectrum of the molecule.f We must now examine the 
reason for this fact. 

Apart from accidental degeneracies, which can in general be removed 
by electric and magnetic fields, there corresponds, to each discrete 
eigenvalue of the energy, a unique wave function 

*"37 ^4)7 

which is a solution of the differential equation (7). These solutions all 
have the property that they are either symmetrical in the coordinates 


only three degrees o£ freedom — 1 e that they are not complex Btructures which can be 
Bpht up mto their component parts We mean simply that m the experiments con- 
sidered the probability of the interned structure of the nucleus being m any stationary 
state other than its normal state is negligible, and also that the normal state is non- 
degenerate , and thus, when the nucleus is at rest m free space, three coordmates are 
sufficient to specify its state. 

In considering the coUision between atoms movmg with gas-kmetic velocities, or 
indeed with any energy less than the first resonance potential, the hehum atom may 
be treated as a ‘particle without spin’ (cf Chap Vlll, § 3 1). 

t Cf Kromg, Bond Spectra^ p. 94. The statement is only true if it is understood to 
refer to a given electromc state, because some of the theoreticedly possible electronic 
states do not occur, owmg to the exclusion prmciple 
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Ri, R2, or they are antisymmetrical; that is to say, either 

Ra; = ^nCRa* RiJ ^1-) (symmetrical), 

or ^n(Ri> R2; Ti-) = ^^n(R2> RiJ ) (aiitisymmetrical). 

This property is not an assumption about the wave functions; it is 
a deduction from the differential equation that the wave functions 
satisfy. The proof f depends on the assumption that the mass and 
charge of the two particles are exactly the same, so that the operator 
H is symmetrical in the coordinates of the two particles. 

It can further be deduced from the wave equation, that if the mole- 
cule is in a state described by a symmetrical wave function, then no 
possible disturbance can bring the molecule into a state described by 
an antisymmetrical wave function. The converse is also true. This is 
true not only of the stationary states; if a system containing the two 
nuclei is in any state described by a sjonmetrical wave function, the 
wave function will remain symmetncal under any perturbation what- 
ever; and vice versa. The proof J depends essentially on the assumption 
that, given any field, and two points P and P', the potential energy 
with the particles at rest at P and P' respectively does not depend on 
which particle is at P and which at P'. If the particles were very slightly 
different, in mass or in charge, then this would not be the case, and in 
general a perturbation (such as a collision) would give a fimte, if small, 
probability for a transition from a symmetrical to an antisymmetrical 
state. 

We have already seen that only half of the mathematically possible 
values of the energy of the molecule occur in nature. It is found, for 
the molecules C2H2 and Hcg, that the energy values which occur are 
those for which the correspondmg wave function is symmetrical in the 
coordinates of the nuclei. No reason is known at present why this 
should be 80,§ and we must regard it simply as an experimental fact ; it is, 
however, consistent with, but not demanded by, the laws of quantum 
mechanics that either only 83mimetrical or only antisymmetrical states 
should occur, because, as we have seen, these laws demand that a 
molecule that is once in a symmetrical state will never make a transition 
to an antisymmetrical state. The fact that only half the states are 

t The proof is given at the end of this section 

t Cf. Dirac, Qtnntum Mechanics, p 200, or Mott, Wave Mechanics, p. 117. 

I Unless we regard the a>particle and the carbon nucleus as complex syatems formed 
from a given number of electrons and protons ; we can then deduce the symmetry pro> 
perties of the nuclei from the corresponding properties of the electron and proton. 
However, such predictions are not always m agreement with experiment. (Cf. Eronig, 
loc. oit. : the outstanding exception is mtrogen ) 
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observed, and that the missing states do not appear under any dis- 
turbance, shows that the properties of any two helium or carbon nuclei 
must be absolutely identical. It also proves that the particles have no 
fourth degree of freedom (spin) — at any rate in their normal state, if 
they are complex particles. 

We now pass on to the consideration of particles with spin, such as 
the electron, proton, and most nuclei. As we have seen in Chapter IV, 
such particles have a fourth coordinate 8 , the energy of the particle if 
passed into a magnetic held H along the z-saxis being proportional to sH. 
For electrons and protons a can only have the values ± 1 ; for nuclei 
other than protons certain other values are allowed.f A particle with 
spin is thus specified by the coordinates (r, s). We shall denote this 
group of four coordinates by 0. 

If we wish to calculate the energy-levels of a system containing two 
particles with spin, such as the helium atom, which contains two elec- 
trons, we are faced with the difficulty that the Hamiltonian for such 
a system is not known exactly, J the corrections introduced by the spm 
being of the same order of magmtude as the ‘relativity corrections’. 
The assumption that this Hamiltonian exists leads, however, to im- 
portant quahtative results in agreement with experiment about the 
number and order of magnitude of the energy-levels, and the possibility 
of transitions from one to another. 

Let, then, H be the Hamiltonian of a system containing two similar 
particles with spm, let us say a helium atom. To find the energy-levels 
we must solve the wave equation 

{H--E)iff = 0 . 

There will as before be a series of energy-levels for which bounded 
solutions can be obtained, and correspondmg wave functions ^^(01, 02)* 
The operator H must be symmetrical in the coordinates of the two 
particles, therefore, as before, the wave functions corresponding to 
every non-degenerate stationary state will be either symmetrical or 
antisymmetrical, that is to say, we shall have either 

^ 2 ) = ±lAn(^2. ^l)- 

t In the usual theory of hyperfino structure, a nucleus is assigned an angular 
momentum thl2ir (t = 0, 1, ), and a magnetic moment tg{i)€hl4^irmG, where g(i) is 

a number of the order 1/1000. The extra energy due to the mteraction with the 
magnetic field H due to the electronic shell is msilg{i)€hj^TtmCf where ms 18 the com- 
ponent of t along If Cf. for example Pauling and Goudsmit, Sirticture of Line Spectra 
(1030), p. 202 

t Cf Chap XV. 
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Afl before, transitions between states of opposite symmetry cannot occur 
under any perturbation. 

For aU particles that have been investigated, it is found that either 
only the energy-levels with antisymmetrical wave functions occur 
(electrons, protons) or only the energy-levels with symmetrical wave 
functions ((x-particles, carbon or nitrogen nuclei). As w’e have seen 
already, this fact is consistent with wave mechanics, but not demanded 

The possibility of ascertaining wheth^^f^i^^ energy-level observed 
experimentally has a symmetrical or antisymmetrical wave function, 
although we have no exact theory of the interaction of particles with 
spin, depends on the fact that the spin forces are small We should 
expect the wave function describing any non-degenerate state of, say, 
the helium atom to be of the form, approximately, i>Si(L 

^2)5 \ 0,00, 000 

where to a very good approximation, is a solution of Schrodinger^s 
equation for point electrons To calculate the energy-levels of the atom 
one proceeds as follows. First one solves Schrodinger’s equation for 
point electrons; the solutions are of course symmetrical or antisym- 
metrical in r^, Tg. Both sets of energy-levels are found to occur; but 
the levels with antisymmetrical wave functions (orthohelium) are found 
on close resolution to be triplets. This is explained as bemg due to the 
spin; X has four stationary states, three symmetrical, and one anti- 
symmetncal; these are, to the zero-order approximation; 

Xa(^l)Xp(«2)±Xa(«2)Xi3(«l)* 

For the definitions of XjS cf. Chap. IV, § 2 . Thus, corresponding to 
every solution of Schrodinger’s equation, there are four theoretically 
possible energy-levels; the fact that the observed parhelium-levels are 
singlets and the orthohelium-levels triplets shows that only wave func- 
tions occur which are antisymmetrical f in 02- 

In the case of the homonuclear diatomic molecules the procedure is 


Particles for which only antisyimnetncal wave functions can exist are said to satisfy 
the Femu-jOirac statistics, particles for which only sj^metncal wave functions can 
exist, the Emstein-Bose statistics Particles which obey the Femii-Dirac statistics obey 
also the * exclusion principle*, as can easily be shown For if two such particles are in 
states described by wave functions 0^, then the wave function describing the pair of 

“ Wfli)W0,) - UBt)U6x) 


But if the two states are the same, this wave function vanishes; therefore the two 
particles cannot be in the same slate 
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essentially the same; we solve the Schrddinger equation^ neglecting the 
spia of the nuclei. The splitting produced by the nuclear spin is too 
small to be observed directly; the spin multiplicity of a given state is 
revealed only through its statistical weight, which affects the relative 
intensity of certain of the rotational bands. (Cf. Kronig, Bartd Speetra 
and Molectdar Structure (1930), pp. 94 et seq.; cf. also the article by 
Kallmann and Schuler, Ergebnisse d. exakt. Naturwias,^ 11 (1932), 156.) 


3.1. Proof that the Wave Functions describing Systems containing Two 
Similar Particles in a Non-degenerate Stationary State are either Sym- 
metrical or Antisymmetrical in the Coordinates of the Particles. 

Let 1, 2 denote the coordinates of the particles; then 0(1, 2), the wave 
function, satisfies 

£f(l,2)0(l,2)-^0(l,2) = O, (ol) 


where H is some operator which is symmetrical in the coordinates of 
the particles. Since we assume that the state is non-degenerate, 0 is 
the only bounded solution of (a). 

Interchanging the coordinates 1 and 2 in (a), we obtain 

{H% 1) = 0 (jS) 

But Since H is symmetrical in the coordinates of the particles, ff(2, 1) 
is equal to H{\, 2). Hence from (^) we obtain 

[Zf(l,2)-^]./r(2,l) = 0. (y) 


It follows from (y) that ^(2, 1) is a solution of equation (a). But since 
^(1,2) IS the only solution of (pi) which is everywhere bounded, we 
must have ^^2, l) = ^^(i, 2), 


where is a constant. But it is clear that 


JJ 2)p dTidra = JJ [^(2, 1)]* 

and that neither integral is zero. 

It follows that == I, 


Hence, smce all the quantities in these equations are real, we have 

^ = ± 1 . 

This is what we set out to prove. We must emphasize that the proof 
only apphes to non-degenerate states. States with unquantized (posi- 
tive) energy are always degenerate. For such states the theorem is 
not true. 

Reference. For the general theory of non-combining states, see 
Dirac, Principles of Quantum Mechanics, Chap. XI. 
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4. Collision of Two Identical Particles without Spin 

We suppose first that the particles have no spin (of-particles). Imagine 
an experiment similar to that illustrated in Fig. 8. cx-particles are fired 
with velocity t; at a screen AB, and ^-particles are also fired with equal 
and opposite velocity, at a screen CD, Apertures in the screens are 
opened and shut again, not necessarily at the same moment. Wave 
packets would pass through. Let these have wave functions 

v[r,t) 

both normalized to unity.f The problem before us is how to calculate 
the wave function* at a time t after the collision. The simplest procedure 
would be to assign to the particles coordinates r 2 , where is the 


A C 


^ ^ 

► < 

8 D 

Fia 8 

coordmate of the particle which passed through AB, etc. Thus the 
wave function before the collision would be 

u{r^,t)v{r^,t), (8) 

and the wave function ^(rj, Tg, /) after the collision would be determined 
by means of a wave equation of the tj^e (1) and this initial condition. 
To interpret the wave function, one would assume r 2 , t)\^ dr^dr^ 
to be the probability of the first a-particle being in the volume-element J 
(Fi, dr^) at time t and the second ot-particle in the volume-element 
(Fj, dTg). The probabihty of finding one or other of the particles at 
(Fj, dTj) and the other at (Fg, drg) is thus (omitting t) 

[ l'A(ri, r2) l®+ Fj) 1^] dr^ dr^. (9) 

This method of treating the problem cannot, however, be correct. 
The reason for this is that if we take the initial wave function (8), and 
suppose there to be electrons present also, then we obtain a finite 
probability of a molecule being formed, and moreover a finite pro- 

t i.e. such that J |tt(r, 0|* = 1 

X We use the notation (r, dr) to denote a volume-element at the pomt r, and of 
volume dr. 
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bability for the formation of any of the mathematically possible 
stationary states. Now this is contrary to experiment; we know that 
for He 2 only the stationary states with wave functions symmetrical in 
the coordinates of the nuclei are found in nature. We know also that 
if a wave function is initially symmetrical, it must remain symmetrical 
for all time. Thus we shall obtain agreement with experiment if we 
make our initial wave function symmetrical in the coordinates of the 
two a-particles. 

The only way in which we can combine the wave packets u and v 
together to form a symmetrical function is by taking for our initial 
wave function 

= ^NriMrg)+tt{raMri)], (10) 

where h is some constant. We must consider now the interpretation of 
this wave function; the value that must be assigned to Jc will then 
become apparent. 

Since initially the wave packets do not overlap, it follows that for 
any value of Ti for which is finite, v(ri) vanishes. Thus at time 

* "" «(ri)w(ri) = 0. 

Hence we have, when 0 is given by (10) above, 

|^(ri,r2)|2 - (11) 

Now is a function which vanishes except in the neighbourhood of the 
slit AB^ and v vamshes except in the neighbourhood of CD. Thus |^1* 
vanishes unless is near AB^ and near CD, or vice versa. Thus we 
cannot interpret \^\^dT-^dr^ as being the probability that the particle 
observed at AB is in the volume-element {T^fdTj), etc., because this 
latter probabihty is zero if is near CD We must interpret dr^ dr^ 
as the probability that one tx-particle (either of the two) is in the 
volume-element dxj, and the other in the volume dr^* It is clear that 
(11) gives this probability correctly if we put h equal to unity, f 

We adopt this interpretation, therefore, of any wave function Fg) 

describing two identical particles. We may note that if this interpreta- 
tion is to make sense, [01^ must be symmetrical, i.e. we must have 

l'A{ri.r2)l’“ = 

There are two ways in which, at time ^ = 0, we can form a wave function 
with this property; the two possible wave functions are 

«(ri)v(r2)±«(r2)2;(ri). 

t Note that th» gives 

Wave functions for two identical pcoticlea oug^t therefore to be normalized to 2. 
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Thus we see that with the interpretation given above we rmiM use either 
a symmetrical or an antisymmetrical wave function; if it were not that, 
for He^, no antis 3 rinmetncal states occur in nature, we should not know 
which to use; and it would be impossible to make predictions by means 
of wave mechanics, in collision problems of this type 
Of course it is not a priori necessary to interpret ^ in this way; we 
could use the xmsymmetrical wave function, u{t^v{v^^ at time i = 0, 
and make the interpretation that d/r^dr^ is the probability that a 
particular one of the two particles is at The objection to this course 
is, as we have emphasized, that it leads to finite probabilities for the 
formation of molecules in antisymmetrical stationary states, which are 
not observed. 


The use of the S3unmetrical wave function will give different scattering 
probabilities from those obtained using unssnnmetrical wave functions. 
If we use the latter, the initial wave function is w(ri)i?(r 2 ); after time 
t let the wave function be ^(rj, t). We have to make the interpreta- 

tion that | 0 (ri,r 2 ,OI*^^i ^'^2 is probability that the particle that 
was originally at AB is at (rj, dr^ and the other at (ra, dr^), while 
|^(r 2 ,ri,/)l^ IS the probabihty that the particle which was 

originally at .4 JB is in the volume (fg, dr^, etc. Thus the probabihty that 
one particle is at (r^, dr-^) and the other at (Fg, dr^ is (cf. equation (9)) 

dr-^dr^, ( 12 ) 

On the other hand, if we use the symmetrical wave function, the initial 


wave function is 


'^(ri)v(r2)+u{r2)c(ri) 


and the wave function after time t is 


^(rnr2,0+^(r2,ri,/), (13) 

and the probabihty that a particle is at (ri, dr^ and the other at 
^ 2 ) is O+0(r2> ^1, 0 1^ dr^^dr^, (14) 

+0(r2> ri)^*(ri, r^)] (1^) 


We have seen that the use of the symmetrical wave function (13) 
forbids us to assign a probability to the event of a particular a-particle 
being found m the volume dr ^ — let us say, the a-particIe which was 
originally in the neighbourhood of AB. If an a-particle is observed at 
a given point, it is in general impossible, by any conceivable experiment, 
to find out whether it is the a-particle which was onginally at ABy or 
the other. Thus the wave function gives us no more information than 
can be obtained experimentally. It is only possible in principle to know 
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which (x-particle is observed, if the path of the wave packet describing 
one a-partiole does not overlap at any point with the path of the wave 
packet describing the other cx-particle. It is in principle possible to 
devise such an experiment with slow a-particles ^ 1). In Fig. 9 

the shaded areas represent the paths of the two wave packets. It is 
clear that if a particle is observed at P it must be the one which was 
originally at AB. Hence it appears that in this case the symmetrical 



wave function gives us less information than could be obtained experi- 
mentally. However, here the unsymmctrical wave function will give 
us the same probabilities of finding a particle as the symmetrical wave 
function, because the ‘cross term’ 0(ri, r 2 )^*(r 2 , rj) in (15) vanishes for 
all Ti.rg. 

We must now consider in greater detail how to calculate the scattering 
when two particles collide. For purposes of calculation it is simplest 
to consider steady beams of infinite width. We therefore consider two 
beams moving with equal and opposite velocities \v parallel to the 
s-axis. We require to find the number of scattered particles that will 
be observed travelling in the direction OP making an angle & with BA. 
The particle may have been deflected through an angle 0 from jBO, or 
an angle tt— 0 from AO^ as shown m Fig. 10. 
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We introduce coordinates r 2 to describe the two particles; we then 
transform to « _ - 

r — Fg 

R = Kri+i-a). 

We findf that a wave function can be obtained of the form 

^(ri,r2)-T(RM(r), 

In our case, since the centre of gravity is at rest, T is a constant. 
0 satisfies the equation 

VV + -®-^Hm*t;2-F{r)]0 = O. (16) 


where m* = \m 

% 

and V{r) is the mutual potential energy of the particles. A solution 
^(r) is obtained by the methods of Chapter II, having the form, for 

r, ^ ^ e»**4-/(0) 

where represents^ the ‘mcident wave’ (in r space), and the 

scattered wave. If the particles were distinguishable, one could use this 
wave function to describe the scattering; |/(0)|® would be proportional 
to the probability that the line joining the particles is deflected through 
an angle 0. Thus the number of particles scattered along OP would be 
proportional to 


We must, however, use the symmetrical wave function 

^rj,T2)+tl>(T2,Ti). 

By interchanging and tg, r is changed to — r. r is therefore 
unaltered and 0 is changed to tt—0. The symmetrical wave function 
is therefore 




(17) 


The incident wave may be written 

2ooskz = 2C08i(Zi— 22 )J 

the average value of for the incident wave is therefore 2, and so 
[cf. § 3, p. 69, footnote] the wave represents one particle per unit area 
in each beam. We deduce from (17) that the probability that a scattered 
particle will be foimd in a volume-element dr^, and the particle with 
which it collided in the volume-element dr^ is 


t Of § 1 of this chapter. 

X For the case of the Ckiulomb field the form of the incident wave is more comphcated . 
cf. Chap. Ill, § 1. 
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where r is the distance between dr-y and and d the angle that the 
line joining dr^ and dr 2 makes with the z<axis. 

It follows that the effective cross-section for a collision in which 
either particle is deflected into the solid angle do) is 

(18) 

The probability of scattering when one of the particles is initially at 
rest is easily obtained. In a given collision, the paths of the scattered 
particle and the knocked-on particle are at right angles. If an a-par- 
tide moving with velocity v strikes a stationary cx-particle (He nucleus) 
the effective cross-section I{0) dcj for a collision in which a particle is 
scattered through an angle 0 into a solid angle dcj is, from (18) (cf. 
Chap. VIII, § 5), 

I{e)da> = \f{20)-\-f(7T^20)\HcoBed<o. (19) 

It is to be noted that (19) gives the probabihty that a particle will 
be observed moving in a direction making an angle 6 with the direction 
of motion of the incident beam; the particle may be either a scattered 
a-particle from the incident beam, or a knocked-on helium nucleus. 
If a collision is observed, it is impossible to tell after the collision 
which is the incident particle and which the knocked-on particle, 
and, according to the wave mechanics, the question has no meaning. 

4.1. Coulomb Field. 

If the interaction between the particles may be represented with 
sufficient accuracy by the Coulomb fleld F(r) = (Z€)*/r, then f{6) is 
known, and isf 

f(0) = 2^^cosec2J0exp[ialog(l— C08 8)+2ii;o], 

where m* = a = 27T{Z€)^/hVy 

and 7)q does not contain 6. From (19) we see that 

~ J [cosec^0+sec^0+ 2 4> cosec^S sec20]4 cos 0, (20) 

mv j 

where 4> = cos(alogtan^0). 

The correspondmg formula^: accordmg to the classical mechanics is 
obtained from (20) by puttmg O equal to zero. 

It will be noticed that formula (20) predicts that at 45° twice as 
many particles will be scattered as are predicted by the classical theory. 

The number scattered at a given angle according to formula (20) does 

t Cf equation (16) of this chapter, and Chap. Ill, § 1. 
t Cf. Rutherfoid, Chadwick, and Ellis, p. 262. 
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wst tend to the number to be expected according to the classical theory^ 
as e? 0. The scattering between any ttvo angles does, however, tend to 
the classical value, owing to the rapid oscillation between +1 ^d —1 
of the function $ for varying when v is small and hence a is large. 

Formula (20) has been verified experimentally for the scattering of 
a-particles in helium.f Rather slow cx-particles have to be used, because 
it is only then that the assumption of inverse square law forces between 
the nuclei is sufiicient. Cf. Chap, XV, § 5. 

5. Collisions between Two Identical Particles with Spin 
In the preceding section we have considered the collision between two 
similar particles which, firstly, have no spin, and, secondly, obey the 
Einstein-Bose statistics. In this section we consider the collision be- 
tween particles, such as electrons and protons, which have spin — ^i.e. 
half a quantum of angular momentum, and obey the Fermi-Dirac 
statistics. The results may easily be generalized for particles with any 
number of quanta of angular momentum, and obeying either statistics, 
as is shown in § 6. 

In the experiment considered at the beginning of the last section, if 
the particles have spin, the wave function which describes a particle 
must be a function of the spin coordinates. Let the particle which is 
passed through the slit AB have spin in the direction 1, so that the 
wave function describing the particle isj; 

Similarly let the wave function describing the other particle be 

v(r)x»(«)- 

Then since we must use an antisymmetrical wave function to describe 
the collision, the wave function at times before the collision is§ 
t^(l)Xi(l)^(2)Xn(2)-^^(2)x/(2)t^{l)Xn(l) 

The wave function at a time after the collision, neglecting the small 
probability that the spms change their direction, is therefore 

T^,S^) = X/(l)Xn(2)0(l, !)• (21) 

The probability, therefore, that one particle is in the volume-element 
(Fj, d/r^ and the other in the volume-element (Fg, dr^ is, at time t, 

( 22 ) 

^ Chadwick, Proc, Roy Soc A, 128 (1930), 114; Blackett and Champion, Proc Roy 
8oc A, 130 (1031), 380 

X Cf. Chap TV, 1 2, where definitions of Xat ^ given. 

§ 1 stands for ri or Si, 2 for or 
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Now,t if 0, 0 be the polar angles of the direction 1 and 6’, of n, 

9 

2 Xj(*)Xn(*) = sin sin +008^5 cos 
0 

It follows that (22) is equal to 

mh 2)iH mz, 2)+^(i, 2)^*(2, i)]x 

X [sin®i0sin*^0'4-cos®^5cos®id'+2cos ^^cos ^'sin^sin J0'cos(9t— ^')], 
which reduces to 

1^(1, 2)12+ 1,4(2, l)|2-i[,^(l, 2),4*(2, l)+,4(2, 1),4*(1, 2)](cos0+l), (23) 
where 0 is the angle between the spm directions, namely, 

COS0 = l*n. 

Thus (23) may be written 

A 1,4(1, 2)+,4(2, 1)|2+5|,&(1, 2)-,4(2, 1)|2, 

where A — J(l— cos0), B = J(3+co80). 

Thus to obtain the probability of a given collision, one must calculate 
the probability using wave functions symmetrical in the space co- 
ordmates of the particles, and one must also calculate the probability 
using wave functions that are antisymmetrical. If the former proba- 
bility is Pg and the latter P^, then the actual probability is 

J(l— cos0)P4,+J(3+cos0)i^, (24) 

where 0 is the angle between the spins of the two colliding particles. 
If this angle is unknown — e. if the two coUiding beams are unpolarized 
— ^we must average (24) for all 0. Since the average value of cos0 is 
zero, the probability is 

l[Ps+^PA (25) 

As an example, we shall suppose that a beam of electrons, of density 
such that one crosses unit area per unit time, collides with a single 
stationary free electron. It is required to calculate the probability, per 
unit time, that a collision takes place in which one of the particles, 
after the collision, moves in a direction lying in the solid angle do) 
inclined at an angle 0 to the direction of motion of the incident beam. 


we have 

Hence 

and 


t Of Chap IV, § 2. 
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Thenf 
and similarly, 


Pjg = — [co8eo^^+sec^ff+2®cosec*^ 860^14 cos^, 


Pj^ = ^-^[co3ec^^+sec^5"-2®cosec*08ec®0]4cos^, 


V,|6 


(26) 


where 


0 = cos|^^logtan20j. 


The actual probability is given by (24) or (25), according to whether 
or not the spin directions are known. 

It will be noted that if the spins are in the same direction, we must 
use the antisymmetrical solution only. A consequence is that no elec- 
trons will be scattered, or knocked on, through an angle of 45^. If, on 
the other hand, the spins are antiparallel, so that @ is 180°, then the 
number scattered is j 


which is equal to the number to be expected according to the classical 
theory. 

In practice it is only possible to observe the scattering of a beam of 
electrons by stationary electrons when the ‘stationary’ electrons are 
bound in atoms. The mcident beam must then have energy so great 
that the binding forces and motion of the atomic electrons may be 
neglected. If this is the case, we shall have 


27T€^lhv 1 . 

The term ® in (26) may therefore be replaced by unity, except at small 
angles, where the deviations from classical formulae are in any case 
small. 

E. J. WilhamsJ has compared the formulae (25), (26) with experi- 
ment by counting forked tracks in a Wilson chamber, using electrons 
of energies 20,000 volts. Good agreement with the theoretical formula 
was obtained. 

The scattering of protons by hydrogen has been investigated by 
GerthBen,§^and evidence in favour of the formula (25) obtained. 


6. Collisions between Identical Nuclei 

If a beam of atoms is fired into a gas composed of the same kind of 
atom, and if the energy of the beam is such that the distance of closest 
approach for scattenng at a given angle is less than the radius of the 


t Cf eq. (20). 

t Proc Roy Soc. A, 128 (1930), 460. 
§ Ann d. Phyaik, 9 (1031), 769. 
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K ling, then the effect of the electrons on the collision may be neglected. 
The number of particles scattered will be given by the formula^ 

where are given by formulae (26), m and € being equal to the 
mass and ohai^ge of the nuclei in question, Cg and depend on the 
statistics obeyed by the nuclei, and also on the number of quanta of 
spin. The ratio is the same as the ratio of the intensities of the 

symmetrical to the antisymmetrical lines in the rotational band spectra 
of the diatomic molecule of the element concerned. Thus we should have 
Ca:C^ = «»/(«»+ 1) (Fermi-Dirac), 

s= (s,j+l)/s„ (Einstein-Bose), 

where «„A/27r is the angular momentum of the nucleus J for 
protons, zero for He, 1 for N 14 , etc.). For further information about 
nuclear spins the reader is referred to Kronig, Band Spectra (1930), p. 96, 
or Kallmann and Schuler, Ergebnisse d. exakt. Naiurmss., 11 (1932), 
265. 

t Cf for example Sexl. Zeit8,f, Phystk, 80 (1933), 559. 



INHOMOGENEOUS DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 

In this chapter methods are given for the solution of certain differential 
equations of the type p 

where X is a linear differential operator of the second order, and F is 
a known function. 

1. Ordinary Differential Equations. The General Solution 
The general type of differential equation considered in this section is 


( 1 ) 

where p, q, f are known functions of *; however, by means of the sub- 
stitution r 

y exp[— J p da:J 

the equation may be reduced to the form 

We shall therefore confine our attention to the equation (2), 

Note that if, in the equation 


one makes the substitution 
one obtcuns 


i dy _ f 

y = 


There are several methods of obtaining a solution of (2), 

MeOiod I. 

We suppose that two independent solutions of the equation 

are known. Let these solutions be iffi, 02* Then it follows from (3) that 


dxy^dx dxj 


We can therefore multiply >jiy, iji^ by constants in such a way that 


( 4 ) 
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If ^2 chosen so that (4) is satisfied, then 

X b 

Y = tfii(x) J iji^Fdx + »l> 2 {x) j tfiiFdx (6) 

a X 

is a solution of (2)^ as may be verified by substituting (5) in the equa- 
tion (2). Further, since (5) contains two arbitrary constants a and 6, 
(5) is the general solution of (2). 

This method is discussed further in Courant-Hilbert, MeAoden d. 
rmtheTmtischen Physik, 1924, p. 273. 

Method II. 

We suppose that one solution of equation (3) is known; denote this 
by tft. Then if in equation (2) we make the substitution 

T = 

we obtain ^ = F. 

dx^ dx dx 

It follows that ^ = f dx\ (6) 

dx J 

QL 

and hence that 

X 

Y = ^(a:) J [iA(a:')]-2 dx’ J Fix’^ix") dx", (7) 

? 

which IS the required solution, contammg the two arbitrary constants 
a and jS. 

Method 1 is the most suitable for the problems considered in this 
chapter. A third method is given in § 2 for certain differential equations. 

2. Solution satisfying Boundary Conditions 

In this section we shall show how to find the solution of the equation 

which satisfies certain boundary conditions. We shall take for Q and 
F functions satisfymg the folio wmg conditions: 

F{x) -> 0 as X 00 ; 

F(x) bounded and differentiable in the range 0 < x < oo, except at 
the point x = 0, where there may be a pole of order x“^ ; 

Q(x) = A—U(x), 

where ^ is a constant, and U a function such that 
xU {x)-*-0 as x-^ 00 , 
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and U{x) is bounded and differentiable, except at the point a; = 0, 
where TJ{x) may have a pole of the type n{n+l)lz^ (n a positive integer 
or zero). 

We shall impose on T the two following boundary conditions: 

(i) T must be zero at the point a; = 0. The indicial equation shows 
that one solution behaves like and the other like near a;=0; 
there will thus be one solution which vanishes at the origin. 

(ii) The second boundary condition depends on the sign of A. If A 

is positive, we set ^ P 


and choose Y so that Y ~ const, e'*®. 

If .d is negative we choose Y so that Y shall be bounded as a; oo. 
We shall see that these two conditions determine Y completely, and 
that it is always possible to find Y satisfying these two conditions, 
for all A except in one special case. 

We discuss first the case when A is positive. The equation that we 
have to solve is 

= F{x). (8) 


Let be the solution, which vanishes at the origin, of 


dhj, 

dx^ 


+ [k^-U{z)]tli = 0. 


(x large) 


Let be so normalized thatf 

01 8 iii(kx-i-y) 

Let 02 be the solution of (9) such that 

02 ~ ft“^expi(fcc+i}) (x large). 
Then 0 i and 02 satisfy, for all x, 

, #i_ , d02 . 

dx dx 


(9) 


and hence (5) is the general solution of (8). The solution which vanishes 
at the origin is clearly 

CC X 

T* = 0i(a:) J 02 dir —^^{x) j" 0i d*. (10) 

a 0 

Both integrals converge as x -»■ oo; thus the solution with the required 
form for large x is obtained by putting a = oo. The form for large x is 

00 

Y J 01 .P dx. 

0 

t Cf. Chap n, § 1. 


( 11 ) 
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Thus a solution of the required form can always be found, provided 
the integrals « 

J i’(a;)exp(±ifcr) dx 
0 

converge. 

We shall now discuss the case when A is negative. Putting 

A = 

we have to solve the equation 

^ + [_y2_C7(a:)]T = !’(*), (12) 

subject to the conditions, T zero at the ongin and bounded at infinity. 
As before, let be the solution of 

25+[-y'-W]«A = o, (13) 

which vanishes at the origin. In general, this solution, suitably nor- 
mahzed, will behave for large x like exp{+ya:). It is only for a certain 
series of values of y (the eigenvalues) that ^ has the asymptotic form 
exp(-ya:). 

If y 18 not an eigenvalue, the required solution can be found as 
follows: Let 02 solution of (13) which has asymptotic form 

02 ~ y’^exp(— yx). 

Then the required solution of (12) is 

'¥ = ^Lj4.^Fdx-,l,/j^iFdx\, (14) 

' 00 0 ^ 

which tends to zero as x tends to infinity, if F(x) 0. 

If y is an eigenvalue, then the solution 0^ which vanishes at the origin 
has asymptotic form exp(— yx), we must take for 02 the solution which 
behaves like y'~‘^ expyx; the solution of ( 12 ) which vanishes at the 
origin is ^ x . 

Y = ^(01 J 02 J?’ (fo - 02 J 01 J?’ (fa: . 

'a o' 

which for large x behaves like 

( X OO . 

c-y* J 02 (fa: — ey^Y'^ j ipiFdxL 

a 0 ' 

The first term may be shown to be bounded since P 0 as x oo; 

3505.8 M 
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thus we can obtain a bounded solution if and only if 

X 

f i/>iFdz-)^0. (16) 

0 

A second method by which a solution of (12) may be obtained is that 
used in ordinary perturbation theory. We expand 

-P(*) = 2®nW*). (16) 

n 

n 

where the are the normahzed characteristic functions of the equation 

+ (17) 

subject to the conditions that iff should vanish at 2 ; = 0 and remain 
bounded at x = cx). 

The summation includes an integration over the continuous range 

of (— positive). There may not be any discrete values at all. 

Substituting (16) into (12), multiplying by 0^, and integrating over 

all X, we obtain . ^ / 2 

K = ®n{yn— y®) • 

If y is one of the eigenvalues, say y^, then no solution vanishing at 
X = 0 and at x = cx) exists unless =■ 0, that is to say, unless 

CO 

/ F{x)il,Jx) d* = 0, 

0 

which is the same condition as (15). 

3. Partial Differential Equations 

In this section we shall denote the position of a point in three-dimen- 
sional space by the Cartesian coordinates (x, y, z), or by the spherical 
polar coordinates (r, 6, <f>), or by the vector r. 

We denote by L the operator 

L = V*+P-I7(r). 

where Z7(r) is a function such that 

rU(r)^0 as r->oo. 

Let F(x, y, z) be a function such that 0 as r oo. It is our purpose 
in this section to find a solution 0 of the equation 

JaI> = F{x,y,z) 


(18) 
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satisfying the boundary conditions 

tfi everywhere finite; 

(larger); (19) 

where /(0,^) is some function which we must find. 

To solve (18) we expand tfi and F in series of spherical harmonics. 
Let 


P^(cosfl) = sin”*0- 




d(cos 0) 

and let us use the convention that 


™^n(cos0) (m>0), 


We expand 


pm — p—m 
* n ^ n • 

00 ms+n 

F{x,y,z) = '2, 2 ■4™(r)Pj‘(cosfl)e*”^. 

n=o m-—n 


Let the required solution ifi be 

>li{x,y,z) = 22 5^(r)P^(co80)e‘"*^. 


( 20 ) 


Substituting these expansions into (18), multiplying by 
P^(cosd)c-*”*^sin 0 d0d<f>, 

and integrating with respect to 0,<f> over the surface of a sphere, we 
obtan J21) 

Making the substitution = r-^b^, 

we obtain t^(r)— = r^™(r), 

which is an equation of the type considered in §§ 1 and 2. The solution 
of (21) with the required boundary conditions is therefore, from (14), 

00 r 

= -kLJr) I ff„(r)^™(r)r2 dr - kHJx) / L„(r)^“(»-)r» dr, (22) 

r 0 

where L„, are solutions of the equation 

L„ being the solution bounded at the origin and so normalized as to 
have asymptotic formt 

Ln ~ (i!r)-isin(ir— JnTT+ijn), 
and being the solution with asymptotic form 

~ (Ar)-^expt(fo'— inw+ijn). 

(20) and (22) give us the solution that we require, 
t Cf. Chap. lit § The condition that L shall be bounded at the origin defines i/n. 
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For many purposes it is useful to express the solution as a definite 

Integral r r f /oo\ 


0 =10 K{T,T')F{x\y\z>)dx'dy’dz'. 


If we write for K 

K=~i (2n+l)L„(r)£r„(r')P„(cos©) (r' > r), 

477 n=0 

= - A f (2n+ l)fl„(r)L„(r')P„(cos0) (r > r'), 

47rn=0 

where cos© = cosflcos®' + sinflsin^' cos(^— 

then it may easily be shown that (23) is the required solution. Forf 

j j ^8 dd P„(cos©)P^(oo8 0)exp(i7n^) = P™(co8fl')exp(im^')- 

A A I 


It follows at once that (23) is the same as the solution given by 
(20) and (22). 

3.1, Asymptotic Form of the Solution. 

For large r, and fixed r', 

K{r^ T*) ^ 2 (2w+l)e“*'"’*‘+^^"in(r')i^(cos0). 

477 n~0 


If we denote by i5(^>^) tfie function^ 

g = 2 (2n+l)i”e»’?"L„(r)P„(cos0), 

n=0 

then K{r, r') ^ r-V*^2f(r', «■—©). 

The solution tji therefore has as 3 unptotic form 

^ J J| y', z') dx’dy'dz’, (25) 

provided that the integral converges. 

The equation L>}> = F(x, y, z), where 

L = V2-/-t7(r) 

can be solved in a similar way. A bounded solution can always be 
obtained unless y is an eigenvalue of the equation (cf. § 2) 

— 0. 


t Whittaker and Watson, Modem Analysts, p. 328. 
i Chap, n, eq. (16). The asymptotic form of is 

exp(i*z) 
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4. Solution of the Equation 

= (26) 

This is a special case of the equation considered in the last section, the 
function U{r) being put eqiial to zero. In this case 

g(r, 0) — exp(ife:), 

and therefore the asymptotic farm of the solution if/ is, from (25), 

Ip ~ JJJ exp{—ikii-T')F{x',y',z') dx'dy'dz\ (27) 

where n is a unit vector in the direction 6, <p, and so 

n^r' = r'[cosflcos0' + sinflsin0'cos(^— ^')]. 

The solution ip is 

Ip = IJJ K(r,T')F{x',y',z’) dx'dy'dz', 

1 exp(iA:|r— r^i) 


with 


K = 


47r 


r~r' 


as may be shown from equation (24), or directly as follows: 

We make use of the theoremf that if /, ^ are any two bounded twice 
differentiable functions of x,y,z, and Q any volume bounded by a 
closed surface 2, 

J IJJ dxdydz. (28) 

Here djdn denotes differentiation normal to dS away from the volume 
^1; the surface integral on the left is to be taken over the surface 2 
of Q and the volume integral on the right throughout the volume of 
Q, We apply this theorem by taking for / the solution t/t (assuming one 
to exist) of the equation (26) satisfying the boundary conditions. We 
take r' for our mdependent variable, so that / is ^(r'). For g we take 
iL(r, r') considered as a function of r being kept constant. For Q we 
take the volume enclosed by two spheres 0 ) 2 , both with their centres 
at the fixed point r. The radius of oii is to be pi, and is finally to tend 
to infinity; the radius p 2 of a >2 is finally to tend to zero. It will be seen 
that the point r = r", at which K has a pole, is excluded from 12. 

We obtain 

J iirgj JJJ dx'dy’dz’. (29) 


f Jeans, Electmcily and Magnetismt p. 160. 
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Now throughout 0 we have 

= -h^K, 

and VV= 

Therefore the right-hand side of (29) is equal to 

- JJJ K{r,T')F{x',y\z‘) dx'dy'dz\ (30) 

The integral on the left-hand side of equation (29) can be split up into 
two parts: the integral over the outer boundary coi, and the integral 
over the inner boundary tog. Using the asymptotic expressions for tft, K, 
it is easily seen that the first integral tends to zero as the radius of 
0)1 tends to infinity. The expression 

jAds' 

J dn 

<U| 

tends to zero as the radius of tends to zero; since, however, K has 
a zero at the centre of the circle, it follows that, as cug 0, 

CV| <U| 

-> — ^(r). 

Comparing this with (30), we have 

^(r) = JJJ K(T,T’)F{x',y\z') dx'dy'dz', 
which is what we set out to prove. 



VII 

SCATTERING BY A CENTRE OF FORCE 


TREATMENT BY INTEGRAL EQUATION, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS THEOREMS 


1 , The Born Approximation 

Our problem in this section is the same as that of Chapter II, namely, 
to calculate the scattering of a beam of particles by a field F(r); we 
shall obtain an approximate formula which is only valid for fast 
particles, but which can be evaluated with much less labour than is 
required for the exact formula of Chap. II, eq. (17). 

We have to solve the wave equation 

VV+[fc*-l7{r)]^ = 0, (1) 

where = SnhnEjh^ U(r) = 8iThnV(r)jK^, 

and where ip must have the asymptotic form 

0 ^ (2) 

We make use of the theorem, proved m Chap VI, § 4, that the most 
general bounded solution of the equation 

V20+AY = F{x,y,z), 
where F{x,y,z) = F{t) is a known function, is 

^ = 0(x,y,z)-L I j’(r') dr', 

where 0 is the general solution of 

= 0. 


It follows that the general solution ^ of (1) will satisfy the integral 
equation ^ ^ ^ exp(^r^ t^(r')^(r') dr'. (3) 


J 


r— r 


The expression on the right of (3) represents an outgoing wave; thus, in 
order that tft may have the asymptotic form (2), we must choose 

0 = e**“. 


To obtain f{B) we require the asymptotic form of (3) for large r. De- 
noting by n a unit vector in the direction of r, so that 

n — (sin ^ cos sin ^ sin cos ^), 
we have |r— r'| ~ r—n-r'-f terms of order 1/r, 
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and hence from (3) 

0 ^ eifce_r-ic<*=^ JL f e-»*» ^U{r'U{T') dr'. (4) 

47r J 

Formulae (3) and (4) are exact. It is interesting to note that the scat- 
tered wave is that which would be produced if each element of volume 
scattered a wavelet of amplitude, at unit distance, — 27rmA”*F(r) dr 
times the amplitude of the wave at that point.t 
We may obtain a formula for f{d) if we assume that the wave is not 
much diffracted by the scattering centre. We may then replace 0(r') 
in the integral in (4) by the unperturbed wave function exp(iA;z'). This 
approximation is only valid for fast particles (cf. § 2 and Chap. IX), 
We then obtain from ( 2 ) and (4), dropping the dashes, 

f{S) = — ^ J exp[t*(iio— n)T]Z7(r) dr, (5) 


where is a unit vector along the s-axis, so that z = n^-r. The integral 
may be evaluated by taking spherical polar coordinates at, j8, the axis 
a = 0 being taken in the direction of the vector Hq— n. We obtain 


where 




477 


27r w 



sin at dot 


0 0 

K = *|iiq— n| = 47r8m J0/A, 


eo 

0 

A = 277/Jfc =: hjmv. 


Carrying out the integrations over a,j3, we obtain 


877^ f sinXrT// v « 7 

/W = — ^2- J ~Kr~ 


This is the required formula; the intensity scattered into the solid angle 
dcD is |/(fl)P doi. 

If F{r) is an atomic field, it is often convenient to transform ( 6 ) into 
an integral involving the charge density in the atom; if we denote by 
— 6 /)(r) the charge density at any point, we have 


Using the formula^ 


V{r) = 


. [p{r')dT' 

r + J >-r'l’ 


r exp(m r ') , , _ 

J (r-r'l 


477 


tiin T) 


( 7 ) 


t Cf Mott, Proc. Boy Soc A, 127 (1930), 668. 
t Cf. Chap. XI, S 1.1. 
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we obtain, substituting (7) in (5), 

f(0) = 

00 

where F(e) = J /a(r)?™— r®rfr. (9) 

0 

The quantity F is known as the atomic scattering factor, and has been 
tabulated over a certain range of K for all elements.! 

The formula (8) may be compared with the corresponding formula 
for X-rays. The intensity of X-rays scattered by an atom through an 
angle d into a solid angle dcj is| 

2 

dct) (1 + CO8®0), 

A simple explanation may be given of the similarity between these two 
formulae.§ 

1*1. Bemarks about the Scattering as given by the Born Formula. 

The scattered amphtude may be calculated either from formula 
(6) or (8). From either formula we see that the scattering is a 
function of sin^fl/A only, that is to say, of ^7sin^0. This is not the 
case for the exact formula of Chapter II, and will therefore be true 
only under conditions (fsist electrons) to which the Bom formula can 
be applied. 

It IS clear from formula (6) that, if V(r) tends to zero faster than 
as r tends to infimty, then f(9) remains finite as 0 tends to zero. 
This is true also of the exact formula (Chap. II, (17)) for/(0). 

For a given atom, the value of /(d) for 0 equal to zero is independent 
of V. /(d) falls more steeply with increasing 0 for large v than for 
small. 

Since F(0) tends to zero for increasing X, we see that for high velo- 
cities and large angles, /(d) tends to (Z€^/2mt;^) cosec^ld, so that the 
scattering is maioly nuclear, as one would expect. The non-occurrence 
of the phase factor (Chap. Ill, eq. (16)) in /(d) is a consequence of our 
use of the Bom approximation. 

t Cf. Chap. IX. 

t Cf Compton, X^raye and Electrons, p. 80, Chicago (1027). 

§ Cf. Mott, loo. oit. 
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2. Connexion between the Born Formula and the Exact Formula 

The exact formula for/(0) is (cf. Chap. II, eq. (17)) 

i 2 (2«+l)[exp(2i,„)-l]P„(co80). (10) 

n=0 

The Bom formula gives (cf. (6) above) 

( 11 ) 

0 

In this section we shall investigate under what circumstances the 
formula (11) is a good approximation to (10) In Chap. II, § 2, an 
approximate expression for 7]„ was found, valid for i 7 „ small. The 
formula obtained was 

oo 

J F(r)[/„(r)]^*dr, (12) 

0 

where /„(r) = {jr!2krfJ^^{hr). 

Since both (11) and (12) are obtained by treating F(r) as a small per- 
turbation, we should expect that, on substituting (12) in (10), we should 
obtain (11). That this is the case follows at once from the well-known 
expansionf . ^ 

= I (2n+l)P„(cos0)[/„(r)P, 

if exp( 2 ii 7 j-“l in (10) is replaced by 2iiy„. 

The formula (12) often gives good results for even when is 
comparable with one cannot then use the Bom formula, but (12) 
may be substituted directly in (10) (cf. Chap. IX, § 5). 

3. Classical Limit of the Quantum Theory Scattering Formulae 
It is well known that if one makes h tend to zero in any formula of the 
quantum theory, one obtams the corresponding classical theory formula. 
It is interesting to show directly that this is so for our formula (Chap. II, 
eq. (17)) for the number of particles scattered by a field F(r). We can 
see also under what conditions the number of particles scattered is the 
same on both theories. 

We require first an expression for the number of particles scattered, 
according to the classical theoiy. 

If we take the scattering centre at the origin, then the equation of 


‘t WatBon, Theory oj Beasd Fundiona, p. 363, eq. (3). 
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any orbit with energy E and angular momentum t/ is, in plane polar 
coordinates, r, 

T 

J Ll2miE-V)-J^lr^]i dr = 0. (13) 

If Tp be the positive zero of 

2m{E-V)-J^Jr», 

and if ct be the angle between the asymptotes of the orbit, then 


00 

Ja = - J ^[2m(^-F)- dr. (14) 

Of the angle of deflexion, is given by the equation 

0 = 7T — a. (16) 

Thus from (14) and (15) we know the momentum J corresponding to 
a given deflexion 0. 

Suppose now that we have a stream of particles whose velocity is 
V and that N cross unit area per imit time. Then the probable number 
of particles that cross per unit time a plane perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of flight, with angular momentum between J and J+dJ, is 

27tNJ 

The number of particles deflected between angles 0 and 0-{-dO is, 
therefore, 


2ttNJ dJ 


dO 


^dd. 


J being given as a function of 6 by (14) and (15). This number we have 
denoted by 27rNI{d)Bm6 dd (cf. Chap. II, § 1). Thus we have 


mVdd smd' 


(16) 


We now consider the quantum-theory formula. We require the solu- 
tionof 

^^^-+F{r)L = 0, (17) 


where F{r) = 

A* r* 

Since we are investigating the case when A 0, we may suppose that F is 
large. With this assumption, the solutions of (17) are approximatelyf 

r 

J’-iexp^±» J F* drj. (18) 

t Jefireya, Proc» Lond. Math, 8oc,, Ser. 2, 23, Part 6, or Chap. I, $ 0, of this book. 
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We require the combination of these solutions that is finite at the 
origin. To find this, we note that F{r) has a single zero, rg say, between 
r = 0 and r = oo. F{r) is negative for r less than fg, positive for r 
greater than rg. The solution (18) will therefore be oscillating for r > fg, 
exponential for r < rg. The solution that we require will clearly be the 
one that, for decreasing r, decreases exponentially as r becomes less than 
rg. This solution is, to the same approximation asf (18), 

L„(r) J’-isinri77+ J F* drl. (19) 

^ r, 

(19) is a valid approximation to L^{r) only in the range r > Tq. For 
large r, the asymptotic form of (19) is 

[ 00 

J7r+ J dr +i;(r— fo) , 
where Jfc® = SnhnElh^. 

For the expression (Chap. II, eq. (16)) therefore, we have, to the 
desired approximation, 

od 

Vn = iv+inw— Arg+ J [JP*— i] dr. (20) 

This expression for may be used for the calculation of the quantum- 
theory scattering in cases where is large (cf. Chap. XIII, § 3.1). 

To obtain the scattered amplitude f(6) we now have to sum the series 
(Chap. II, eq. (17)), 

^ i 2 l)[exp(2i7j„)- l]P„(co8 0). (21) 

Since the greatest part of the value of the series is contributed by large 
values of n, we replace i^,(cos 6) by its asymptotic formj for large n 

We note first that the series 

2(2n-hl)P„(cos0) (0^0), 

n 

though divergent, is summable as the limit of a power series on its 
radius of convergence, and that the sum is zero. We may therefore 
subtract this series from (21). For/(0) we obtain, therefore, the divergent 


t Gf. JeSteys, loc. cit. 

i See, for example, Jahnke-Emde, FunJatanentqfeln, p. SI. 
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but summable series 

/(0) = 2 i4(»){exp[*5(»)]— exp[t£'(»)]}, (22) 

where 

A{n) = ——{2n/iTamd)*, 

aK 

B(n) = 2r]^+{n+l)0+i7r, 

B'(n) = 2ij„-(»+J)0-ifl-. 

To sum such a series as 

2^(»)exp[i5(»)] (23) 

ft 

we inquire whether there is any value of n for which 

dB^_ 

dn 

If there is any such value, say, then in the ne^hbourhood of there 
will be a large number of terms of the series over which exp[i£(u)] is 
not oscillating. Thus effectively all of the sum of the series comes from 
this region. (23) may then be replaced by 

+« 

-4(wo)exp[i5(»o)] J exp{»j8(n— W q)®} dn. 


where 



Evaluating the integral, we obtain 

A (no)(7r/tj8)^exp[iJ5(np)]. (24) 

We now inquire whether the differential coefficient of B{n) or B\n) 
does in fact vanish for any positive value of n. The condition is 


so 

2^ J dr + ^±6 = 0 

u 

for B and JS' respectively. Putting 


nA/27r = t/, 

this condition reduces to 


J A[2ni(^-F)- dr+^±\d = 0. (26) 

n 

If we take the negative sign we obtain equation (14), giving the classical 
angular momentum J of an electron scattered through an angle 6. One 
can easily see that if one takes the positive sign there is no positive J 
satisfying the equation. Thus in (22) the sum of the second series is 
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much greater than the sum of the first, and we have for /(d) 
f{6) = - 2^(n)exp[iB'(n)], 

n 

which reduces, by (24), to 

-^(no)(i7/i^)*exp[t5'(wo)], 
where hnJ2ir is the root of (25). For )3 we have 

00 

[2m(E-V)-J^lr^]idr, 

r, 

which reduces by (26) to ^ 

477 8J 

Putting in the value for A{n^) we obtain 

which is the classical formula for /(d). 

We see that the condition for classical scattering at a given angle 
d is that tiq should be large, where Tig is I'iis value of n for which 



and that 7}„ should also be large for this value. Compare the condition 
of vaUdity of Bom’s formula, which is that 7}„ shall be small for all n. 



VIII 

GENERAL THEORY OF ATOMIC COLLISIONS 

In Chapters II and III we discussed the scattering of a stream of 
particles by a centre of force. The great majority of collision pheno- 
mena, however, involve some reaction of the scattered particle on the 
scatterer. We shall now develop a more general theory applicable to 
such problems as the following; 

(1) The excitation of atoms and molecules by electron impact. 

(2) The excitation of vibration and rotation of molecules by the im- 
pact of other molecules. 

(3) The transfer of excitation between two atoms or molecules on 
collision. 

(4) The excitation of atomic nuclei by a-particles or protons. 

In all these cases there is a direct energy interchange between the 
relative translational motion and the internal motion of the colliding 
systems. There is no transfer of particles between the colliding systems 
on impact; this, however, occurs in a number of other types of collision 
which are of equal importance. These ‘rearrangement’ collisions include 
the following: 

(1) The capture of electrons from atoms by positively charged 
particles. 

(2) Emission of protons from atomic nuclei, with resultant capture 
of the exciting a-particle. 

(3) Collisions of two molecules, resulting in a redistribution of elec- 
trons and nuclei. 

(4) Collisions of electrons with atoms, in which exchange of particles 
takes place between the incident beam and the scattering atom, 
the incident electron being captured and the atomic electron 
ejected. 

Since one cannot distinguish experimentally between the scat- 
tered and ejected electrons, and since, moreover, the wave func- 
tion used must be antisymmetrical in the coordinates of these 
two, this type of problem requires a somewhat different treatment 
to the other three. The particular case of the colhsion of two 
similar particles, which may be reduced to a one-body problem, 
has already been considered in Chapter V. 

In what follows, we shall distinguish the two types of collision by the 
terms ^direct’ and ‘rearrangement’ inelastic collision. 
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OTnng to the complexity of the phenomena, it is necessary, except 
in veiy special cases, to use approximate methods of treatment. For 
collisions in which the relative velocity of the colliding systems is large 
compared with the velocities of their internal motion, there is no diffi* 
culty in obtaining an accurate approximation (‘Bom’s approximation’) ; 
but under other circumstances no general method has yet been 
developed, and special methods must be used for particular problems. 


1. The Collisions of Electrons with Hydrogen Atoms. Born *8 

Approximation 

In order to make clear the method which must be employed in dealing 
with inelastic collisions, we will first consider the simplest type of colli- 
sion which occiu*s in practice, that of electrons with hydrogen atoms. 
The mass of the electron is small compared with that of the proton, and 
the motion of the latter in the collision can be neglected. 

We consider a beam of electrons falling on a hydrogen atom initially 
in the normal state. The intensity of the beam is such that one electron 
crosses unit area per unit time. We have to find the number of electrons 
that are scattered per unit time through an angle 0 into a solid angle 
do) after having excited the atom into its nth state. This number, 
7^(0) dco, has the dimensions of an area and will be called the differential 
cross-section for scattering into the solid angle dcu. The total cross- 
section corresponding to the excitation will be obtained by integrat- 
ing over all angles, so that 

Gn == J J I„(ff)sin0 ddd4>. (1) 

0 0 

The wave equation for the system of incident electron and atom is 

where the incident electron is distinguished by the suffix 1, the atomic 
electron by the suffix 2. The energy E is the sum of the energy E^ of 
the atomic electron in its ground state and of the kinetic energy 
of the incident electron. 

We may expand the function ^(ri, Tg) in the form 

fa) = (I + J)^«(ra) (3) 


where the functions ^„(r) are the proper functions for the hydrogen 
atom, satisfying . , g ,, 


( 4 ) 
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The integral sign denotes integration over the functions of the con- 
tinuous spectrum. 

Substitutmg (3) in (2) and using (4), we obtain 

Multiplying both sides of this equation by ^*(^ 2 ) integrating over 
the coordinate space of the atomic electron, we obtain 

For large the right-hand side vanishes, and satisfies the wave 
equation . 

(7) 

which is the wave equation for a free particle of energy E — The 
associated wave-length is 2Tr/A;,^, where 


kl^^7Thn{E^E^W. ( 8 ) 

We notice that this wave-length is only real if JE? > JS?„, i.e. if the 
electron has enough energy to excite the nth state of the atom. In this 
section we consider values of n for which this is the case 

Since the conditions of the problem require the electron to be incident 
on an atom in its normal state, the function must represent the 
sum of an incident and scattered wave; thus, must have the asymp- 
totic form 






( 9 ) 


The functions jP„ must represent scattered waves only, and so have 
asymptotic form j; (10) 


From (10) we deduce that is the number of electrons per 

unit volume at distance r from the atom, which have excited the state 
n. Of these, the number crossing unit area per unit time is proportional 
to whereas in the incident beam the number crossmg unit 

area per umt time is proportional to Atq. Hence we have (cf Chap. II, §1) 

= ( 11 ) 

«o 

The calculation of the asymptotic form of the functions F^(ri) can- 
not be earned out exactly. For high velocities of impact, however, 
we may readily obtain approximate formulae by a method due to 
Bom.f Under these circumstances the perturbation of the incident 
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t Zette / PhystL, 37 (1926), 863, and 38 (1926), 803. 
O 
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wave by its interaction with the atom will be small.t We take, then, 
as zero order approximation for T, simply 

Y == exp(t*onoTi)^„(ra). (12) 

Here exp({/kgno-ri) is the plane wave, representing the motion of the 
incident electron in the direction of the unit vector Uq, when there is 
no interaction with the atom. Substituting (12) on the right-hand side 
of (6), we obtain 


(V*-f **)i’„(ri) = ^ J dr,. (13) 

The solution of this equation with the correct asymptotic form (10) may 
be obtained by the method of Chap VI, § 4, the solution being 

K(r) = 

The asymptotic form of this solution isf 

-P’n(r) ~ 


2jrm 


27Tm 




Iciknr 


JJ exp{i(/:oiio-i„n)Ti}|l_^j0o(r2)0*(r2)dTidT2, (15) 


where n is a unit vector in the direction of the vector r. Hence 


hm = 


4nhn^ 

~W~ 


JJ exp{i(*ono-i'„n)Ti}^^-^^o(rii)^*(rii) dr^dr^ 


■ (16) 


It is possible to proceed further by this method of approximation, by 
substituting the expressions (14) for in the function Y on the right- 
hand side of (6) and integrating the equations a second time, and so on. 
However, this method is very tedious§ in practice and it is better to 
start from more accurate initial approximations for Y m (6) , these will 
be discussed later in § 3. 


2. Two -body Collisions in General 

These results may be generalized to apply to the collision between any 
two atoms or molecules or ions. The motion of the system may be 
described in terms of that of the centre of mass of the complete system, 
the relative motion of the centres of mass of the two bodies, and the 
motion of the individual particles of each body relative to the centre 
of mass of each. Of these the motion of the centre of mass of the com- 
plete system is irrelevant and may be separated out. The resulting 


t cf. CJhap. vn, i 1. 


t Cf Chap VII, § 1. 


§ Cf. Chap. X, { 10. 
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equation may be compared with (2) above. The Hamiltoniah equation 
(2) is compounded of three parts, namely, 

representing the unperturbed motion of the incident particle; 

representing the internal motion of the atomic electron; and 
(C) minus the interaction energy, 

Let us now see what terms must replace these in the general case. 
For the relative motion we have 


where r denotes the relative coordinates and M is the reduced mass of 
the system, i.e. if are the masses of the two bodies, 

For the internal motion we have 


{HM-EM^a) = 0 

and {H^(Tf,)-E^}v(T^) = 0, (18) 

where are the Hamiltonians of the unperturbed atoms. Corre- 

sponding to these equations there will be sets of proper values and 
proper funcHons 




Ef. 


For convenience of notation we shall not distinguish the two sets of 
functions, but shall denote each pair of states of the two systems by 
a single suffix n. The wave function ft,) of the two systems will 
then be the product of two functions, tt„(ro), v^(ri,), and the corre- 
sponding energy value E^ will be the sum E^+E^. will satisfy the 
equation (ffJrJ+H,(r,)-E,-E,}^ = 0. (19) 


Finally, we have an interaction term F(r,r„,rj). The complete wave 
equation is now 

[^VP-fl’„(rJ-fl6(r,)+iift;*»+£;o-F(r,r„,r,)]T = 0, (20) 

and it is easily found by the method of § 1 that the differential cross- 
section (in relative coordinates) for the transition from state n to state 
m of the combined system will be given, within the range of validity 
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of Bom’s first approximation, by 

( 21 ) 

where = ^irMvlh^ 

= ( 22 ) 

and V IS the initial relative velocity of the colhding systems. To obtain 
this differential cross-section in the coordinate system in which one of 
the bodies is initially at rest, it is only necessary to apply the classical 
laws of conservation of momentum and energy The resulting formulae 
are given in § 5 of this chapter 

In the same way we may readily generabze all the formulae of § 1. 


3. Approximate Methods for Slow Collisions 

The first approximation in Bom’s method is only valid when the energy 
of relative motion in the collision is great compared with the energy of 
the internal motions mvolved. For an important class of collisions this 
condition is not satisfied, and it is necessary to develop methods of 
practical value for such cases We will describe two methods, the 
method of distorted waves and the method of perturbed stationary 
state functions.t 

3.1. The Method of Distorted Waves. 

Generalizing formula (6) of § 1, we see that the functions F„(r) satisfy 
the series of equations 


[VHi>*]J;,(r) - // V(r,r„,r,)'r^: dr Jr, 


Writing 


we have 


^ = l^,n(r)<l>jT^,T,), 

m 

ynnSr) = J V{r,T^,r,)^Jl^drjT„ 

/T-70 I 7.0 \ Sa-WnT T7 


(n = 0, 1, 2,.. ). 

(23) 




^ F V 


Bom’s approximation is obtained by taking on the right-hand side 
of (26) jpr ^ exp(tAono-r); = 0 (m # 0). 

We make now the less drastic assumption that the non-diagonal matrix 
elements are so small that we may neglect all products on the 
right-hand side except and Fq, which involves the incident 

t An extension of the method of distorted waves is deBcnbed in Chap XIII, § 3.3. 
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ware. We obtain thus the series of equations 

W = 0, (26.1) 

{n ^ 0). (26.2) 

If Vo^ir), V„^{r) are spherically symmetrical, one may obtain a formal 
solution of these equations, satisfymg the boundary conditions (9), (10), 
by the methods of Chapters II and VI In Chap II, eq. (16), a solution 
of equation (26.1) was obtained satisfying the boundary condition (9), 
i.e havmg the asymptotic form 

(27) 

We denote this solution by JJ,(r). 

If we substitute this form for i5(r) in the right-hand side of (26.2), we 
obtain an inhomogeneous equation for ^(r) of the form 

(28) 

The problem of obtammg solutions of this equation with the asymptotic 
form (10) has been solved in Chap VI, § 3. If we denote by 
the solution of the homogeneous equation 

[^V*+ii-^-^^F„„(r)]af = 0 (29) 

which has the asymptotic form 

5«(r, 0) ~ e**‘*®+r-‘V**'*’x function of 6, 
the asymptotic form of the required solution of (26 2) is 

FJr) ~ J F„„(r')J’o(r', 0')3f„(r', tt-G) dr’, (30) 

where cos0 = cos0cos0'+sinflsin0'cos(^— (31) 

0 being the angle of scattering. Referring to (10) and (11), we see that 
the differential cross-section corresponding to excitation of the nth 
state is now given in relative coordinates by 

(32) 

This formula reduces to Bom’s expression (21) if we take the functions 
^0, 'Sn to be plane waves. We see then that this method takes into 
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account the distortion of the incident and outgoing waves by the 
scattering field. The function Ff,(r,6) represents the motion of the 
electron iu the field Tm(^) initial state, ir—Q) that in the field 
Kin(^) 0^ excited state. 

Formula (32) is applied in Chap. XI, § 5, to the scattering of electrons 
by atoms, in Chap. XIII, § 3 2, to the transfer of excitation, and in 
Chap. XIII, § 3.5, to the excitation of nuclear vibration and rotation 
in molecular collision. It has also been applied by Gamowf to the 
collisions of a-particles with atomic nuclei. 

3.2. The Case of Exact Resonance. 

The validity of the previous method of approximation depends on the 
smallness of the non-diagonal matrix-elements of the interaction energy. 
In considering the excitation of the nth stationary state by the impact 
it is thus only necessary to include the interaction of two waves, the 
incident and elastically scattered, and that scattered after excitation of 
the nth state. Further, the effect of the reaction of the inelastic on the 
elastic scattering need not be taken into account. We may therefore 
regard the method as one of successive approximations to the solution 
of the simultaneous equations 

[V*+ig-(8nW/A*)Foo]Fo = 

[V*+A*-(8nW/A=‘)F„„]F„ = (Sn>Mlh‘)V^Fo 

on the assumption that the matrix-element is small. Now in certain 
other cases it is sufficient to consider the interaction of two states only, 
but the matrix-element Ton(r) associated with these states may not be 
small. Such cases occur when the states 0, n are nearly in resonance, 
i.e. the energy difference AF between the states is small compared with 
that between any other pair of states. We then obtain as before the 
simultaneous equations (33), but the method of successive approxima- 
tions is not in general applicable. It is then more difficult to obtain 
a satisfactory method of treatment. 

In the special case of exact resonance between the two states (as, for 
example, in considering electron transfer from a helium atom to a helium 
positive ion) we may obtain an exact solution, but for other cases more 
complicated methods due to London and to Stueckelberg must be used. 
These methods will be discussed in Chapter XIII. We will now con- 
sider the special case of exact resonance. 

Writing — I:* = P in (33), and assuming that the field F„„ is the 

t AUrnivs Nuclei and Sadtoactimty, Oxford UmverBity Press, Chap. IV. See also 
Massey, Proe. Roy. Soc. A, 137 (1032), 447. 
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same as we obtain the equations 

[v*+P-^Foo{r)] W = ?^Fo„(r)j;(r), (34.1) 

Jv*+P-?^7oo(r)]^„{r) = ?!^7o„(r)J’„(r). (34.2) 


These equations must be solved subject to the boundary conditions 
that for large r ^ 

i;(r)~ (35) 

By addition and subtraction of (34.1), (34.2) we obtain the independent 

equations P q 2 u t 

^V>+i*- = 0 (36 1) 

^7‘+k‘-^^{l'„-rJ^{f<,-K} = 0. (36.2) 


If the functions Vqq, To„ are spherically symmetrical, we may solve 
these equations by the method of Chapter II. We obtain (Chap. II, 
eq. (17)) solutions of asymptotic form 

Fo+F,, ~ 2 (2«+l)(e*‘’'— 1^0080)1 . (37 1) 

L g J 

Fo-F„ ~ ^p**+e**"2i 2 (2«+l)(e*'*— IWcosfl) j. (37.2) 

1. _ J 


For definitions of the phases ij,, 8g, cf. Chap. II, § 1. Solving (37) for F„, 
we obtain , 

F„ ~ 2 (2«+l)(c®*’''-c**®')i’«(cosd). (38) 


8 


The differential cross-section corresponding to transfer of excitation 
will then be 


IJd) dot = 


leJk* 


2 (c*‘’J*— e****)(2«+l)Pg(cos0) 


doiy ’ (30) 


and the total cross-section 

= 5 2 (2«+ l)sin*(3,,-S,). (40) 

8 

Comparison with the corresponding formulae of Chapter II (eqs. 
(17) and (18)) shows the similarity of this method to the method of 
partial cross-sections applied there to the scattering by a static field 
of force. 

We are now in a position to examine the condition of validity of the 
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method of distorted waves described above in §3.1. Applying this 
method to the problem discussed in this section, we obtain, since 
Foo = the formula 


Qn — 


87r3Jf2 



77 — 0) dr' 


2 

Binddff^ 


(41) 


\V 


— Probability of transfer 
---Probability as calcuLated by 
method or distorted waves 



Increasing interaction energy— > ^ 
Fig. 11 

Using the expansions 

Fo{r,e) = ^2 (2«+l)i*c<’''WP.(cos0) 


go(r, 77-0) = ^ 2 (2«+ (42) 

a 

we obtain 

To prove the vahdity of the method of distorted waves we must 
demonstrate the approximate equality of the expressions 

sta(,,-8,), (44) 

Provided both quantities are small, this may be shown by the method 
of Chap. II, § 2. Thus the condition of validity of the method of dis- 
torted waves 13 that the second expression in (44) should be small com- 
pared with unity. The range of validity of the distorted wave method 
of approximation for the calculation of the probability of transfer of 
excitation is illustrated in general terms in Fig. 11, which also shows the 
manner in which the approximate method becomes inaccurate. 
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In this figure the probability P of energy transfer is represented as a 
function of a parameter | which is taken to indicate the effective 
magnitude of The relative velocity of the impacts is considered 
fixed. As ^ increases, the probability of transfer will increase from 
zero towards a value unity. After this value is attained the probability 
will oscillate as shown. The distorted wave method of approximation 
is vahd only in the region of the initial increase of probability from 
zero. It predicts a monotonic increase of probability with and we 
must expect it always to indicate too great a probability of the transfer 
process. Similar behaviour will be manifest in the behaviour of the 
probability as a function of relative velocity of impact, for a fixed value 
of the parameter Thus at low velocities the distorted wave method 
will give too large a probability.f 

These general considerations indicate that when results of not too 
great an accuracy are required we may use the integrals (44) to repre- 
sent the phases in formula (40). In this way the approximate 

method will never give a probability greater than unity, and m cases 
where the main contribution to the cross-section arises from terms 
such that iT^g— S,1 < (which is usually so in practice) a very good 

approximation will be obtained 

So far we have considered only the case of exact resonance. When 
the resonance is no longer exact it is imi>08sible to obtain an exact 
solution of the simultaneous equations (33). It is therefore important 
to determine the conditions under which the approximate method of 
§ 3 1 is applicable. By a generalization of the lesults obtained above 
for the case of exact resonance, we see that the approximate solution 
obtained by the method of § 3.1 is valid if 

for all a. 

When this condition is not satisfied, it is necessary to use some dif- 
ferent method of approximation (cf. Chap. XIII, § 3.32). 

3.3. Method of Perturbed StaiKmary State Wave Functions. 

In calculating the probability of excitation of a given state by the 
previous methods, we have neglected altogether the interaction of all 
the states except the initial state and the state under consideration. 
This neglect may often be serious, and no method of taking this mto 
account in a completely satisfactory manner has yet been developed. 

t Cf. Chap. XI. §$ 3.2, 3 3. 6.2; Chap. XUI, § 3.3. 

3595.8 p 
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However, an approximate method of doing bo will now be described. 
In this we start from stationary state wave functions which are already 
perturbed by the interaction of the colliding particle, treated as though 
it were at rest. We restrict ourselves in this section to the case where 
both systems are spherically symmetrical. 

As before, we have to solve the equation 

[^V?-J?a(r«)-^6(r6)-F(r,r.,r6)+i;]T = 0, (46) 

with the usual boundary conditions. We first consider the equation 

[H„(rJ+H,(r,)+F(r,r„,r,)-i;(r)]x = 0 (47) 

in which r, the relative coordinates of the two systems, appear as para- 
meters. We assume that a solution may be obtained for any value of 
r, leading to a set of proper functions Xni^> Tj,) and proper values 
e„(f). These functions are classified by their behaviour for large r. We 
distinguish by the suffix n that energy value which tends, as r cn, to 
E^, the nth proper value of the equation 

= (48) 

The energy e„(r) may then be written 

e„(r) = (49) 

where ->■ 0 as r -► oo. The functions Xn iovm an orthogonal normal 

set with respect to the coordinates r„, for all values of the parameter 
r. It is therefore possible to expand Y in the form 

'F = 2x»(r,r„,r6)J’„(r), (60) 

» 

and, as before, we require solutions for the functions J’„(r) which have 
the asymptotic form (10), representing outgoing waves. 

On substitution m (46), remembering that * 

[-■E^a(r«)--ff6(r6)-F(r, r„, = [vn{r)-E„]Xn, (51) 

we obtain 

V2 x„+2grad, J^-grad, Xn+Xn 

= 2 [^n—Vn(‘''')—^]Xn^n- ( 52 ) 

n 

We now multiply both sides of this equation by xt integrate over 
the coordinate space of and r^. Using the relation 

// xJgradrXn dr^dr^ = 0, 
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vm,f 3 
we obtain 

^V^F^+[E-E„+r,„{r)]F„ = - J J xt^rXm dr^dr,- 

“^2 xtff^XmdradT^. (63) 

m^n ^ ^ 

These equations replace equations (23), which were obtained by ex- 
panding in a series of unperturbed stationary state wave functions. To 
obtain approximate solutions we use methods exactly similar to those 
used in § 3.1. 

Neglecting non-diagonal matrix-elements, except those referring to 
the imtial state, we obtain 


^^Fo+[^{E-Eo+Vo(r)}+ j j xi^rXodr^dr.y, = 0 , 

V*^„+[^{^-^„+^„(r)}+ JJ xl^rXudrad^^F^ 

= — -pQ JJ xS'TpXo dr^drr^ — 2 gradi?'o- JJ xSgra« 4 xo dr^dr^. ( 64 ) 


These inhomogeneous equations may be solved in the same way as the 
equations (26.1), (26.2). 

In order to compare these equations with those obtained by the 
method of expansion in unperturbed stationary state wave functions, 
we will use as the functions Xn those obtained from (61) by a first-order 
perturbation calculation, treating V as small. To this approximation 
we obtain by the usual methodj* 

Xn = ir,+ 2 ^n^m/(^n— -®m). 
m^n 


where 


V V 

rnm. ^mu 


Vn+Kn+ 2 — ^ ’ 

Km = JJ V(r.r„,Ti)i/iZ{r^,ri)i/>Jr„,T^)dT„dTh. 


We thus obtain from (64) 


[877® Jf 


4. ?JL^{E—E —V (r))4- V - M 


m^n ' 


87r®Jlf 

A* 


{E, 


-En)]Vnn}f^ 


= -S’F V Kn^^rVom 1 


- 2 w-d - 

t Cf Sommerfeld, Wave Mecliamca, p 144 
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If we neglect on the right-hand side of (65) matrix elements involving 
states other than 0 and n, we obtain the equation 




= -P’oV*F„„/(^„-i?„)-2gradJ’o-grad7o„/(^„-^o). 


Solving this equation by the same method as that used in § 3.1 and 
using the differential equation for ^0. we obtain, for the differential 
cros8*section corresponding to the excitation, the formula 


IJfi) d(o 

We see that, apart from the term formula 

reduces to that obtained from the method of distorted waves Exact 
equivalence of the two formulae would not be expected owing to the 
different initial assumptions. Provided F(r, r„, r^) is small the formula 
reduces to Bom^s approximation for high velocities of impact, but this 
is not so when the interaction is large. Under the latter conditions 
the method described in this section is only valid when the relative 
velocity of the impact is small compared with that of the internal 
motions concerned. 

However, if it is possible to obtain the perturbed stationary state 
wave functions with a reasonable degree of accuracy, the calculation 
of the scattered amplitudes by the method of this section should lead 
to results of greater accuracy than the previous methods, the inter- 
action of the higher states being automatically included to some extent 
in the initial approximations. Owing, however, to the comparative 
difficulty of obtaining accurate perturbed functions, the method has 
as yet had only limited application.f We discuss the method here, 
because we believe that it offers the chief hope of a future improve- 
ment in the technique of these problems. A somewhat similar method 
has, however, been applied by London in discussing the simultaneous 
equations (33) of § 3.2, but in this only two states are considered 
throughout. This is permissible if two states are in approximate 
resonance, and London applied the method to obtain approximate 
solutions of the simultaneous equations (33) in a form valid when the 
interaction term Von is large. London’s method will be considered 
further in Chap. XIII, § 3.32. 


_ ^ 

- K h* 


t See, however. Chap. XIII, § 3.4. 
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3.4. Summary of MeOiada. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of rearrangement collisions 
we will summarize the methods available for the calculation of the 
probabilities of inelastic collisions under various conditions. A con- 
venient way of doing this is by means of the following table. 


TABLE I 


CondUtona defining CoUtaum, 

Method 1 

available. 


Relative VelocUy. 

Magnitude oj Matrix Elementa 
of the Interaction Energy. 

Examplea. 


Diagonal 

eUmenta 

(»;.)• 

Non-diagoval 

elementa 



Great compared ' 

with that of mter- 
nal motions. 

any mag- ' 
mtude 

1 

any magnitude 

] 

Bom’s ap- 

proximation 

Scattermg of 
fast electrons 
or a-particles. 

Less than or com- 
parable with that of 
mtemal motions 

small 

small j 

! 

1 

Bom’s ap- 
! proxunation 



large 

small 

! 

1 

I 

Method of dis- 
torted waves. 

Excitation of 

1 molecular vi- 
bration by im- 
pact of atoms. 

»> ** 

any mag- 
nitude 

i 

All small except 
Fo„ whore 0th and 
nth state are in 
approximate reso- 
nance 

Solution of 
simultaneous 
equations (33) 
(e.g by Lon- 
don’s method) 

Transfer of 

electromc exci- 
tation. 

»» 9* 1 

any mag- 
nitude. 

All comparable 
and not small. 

1 Method of 

1 perturbed sta- 
1 tionaiy state 

1 wave func- 
tions 

1 

Excitation and 
ionization by 
slow positive 
ions 


4. Rearrangement Collisions 

4.1. Electron Exchange. 

Ah an example of the type of phenomenon to be considered imder 
this heading, we return to the problem of § 1, namely, the collision 
between an electron and a hydrogen atom. We obtained in § 1 the 
probability that the incident electron should be scattered into a given 
solid angle after exciting the nth state. It is also possible that the 
incident electron may be captured into the nth state, and the atomic 
electron ejected. We refer to this phenomenon as electron exchange, 
and must now calculate its probability. 
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In order to calculate the probability of direct scattering, in § 1 we 
expanded the wave function T(r]^,r 2 ) describing the collision in the 

+ ( 66 ) 

where represents an incident wave and a scattered wave, and F^ a 

scattered wave, so long as the excitation energy of the state n is smaller 
than the energy of the incident electron. When this is no longer the 
case, F^ falls oif exponentially; the values of n in (56) which correspond 
to the continuous spectrum thus give us the possibility that the incident 
electron is captured and the atomic electron ejected. To obtain the 
probability of this event, we expand (56) in the alternative form 

^ = (l + S)Gnir,mrx)- ( 67 ) 

Assumiogt that has asymptotic form 

G„~r-ie»*-^gr„{0,^), (58) 

the probability that the incident electron is captured into the nth state, 
and the atomic electron ejected into the solid angle do>, is 

(59) 

*0 

We must state here that we may only treat the electrons as dis- 
tinguishable in this way if the spins are antiparallel. For the scattering 
formulae with unpolarized beams, cf. § 4.3. 

We must now show how to calculate The wave equation is 

{-si 

It was shown in § 1 that F^ satisfies 

(V*+** )J’„ = ^j dr,. (61) 

In the same way, substituting (58) into (60), multipl 3 ing by 0*(ri), and 
integrating over all x^, Zj^, we obtain 

(V»+i*)G„(r 2 ) = J dr,. (62) 

This equation is exact; to solve it, we assume various forms for T on 
the right-hand side, and obtain a solution of the form (58) by the 
methods of § 1. It will be noticed that the approximate solution thus 
obtained is not an expansion of the approximate solution of § 1. In 


t No proof of this haa at present been given, but a proof should be possible. 
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choosing an approximate T we note that T must satisfy 


j iT-OniTMTimiri) dr, = 0. 


ni 

(63) 


If we require results valid only within the accuracy of Bom’s approxi- 
mation, we take on the right-hand side of (62) as in § 1 

T = exp(il:ono'*’i)^o(r2) (®^) 

and obtain 

['7*+KPn = J {£-^)s^J(r,)^„(r,)exp(»Aii„Ti) dr,. (65) 

Solving this equation by the method of Chap. VI, § 4, we obtain for 
the asymptotic form of 


where 

9nie.<i>) 


~ r-'^xp(ik„r)g„(e,>f,), 


2iTm 

1^ 



^^J!!(*‘i)0o(r2)exp t(ionoTi— *„nTjj) dr,d/r^ 

( 66 ) 


and n is a unit vector in the direction It is to be noted that the 
form (64) does not satisfy the equations (63), but for high-velocity 
impacts when Bom’s approximation is valid the error made is small. 
Further discussion of the equation (62) is given in Chap. X, § 8, and 
Chap. XI, § 5. 

4.2. Rearrangement Gdlliaiona in General. 

Before discussing the effect of the identity of the electrons on the 
formula for the scattered intensity we shall generalize the method to 
apply to rearrangement collisions in general. We require the proba- 
bility that two systems A and J3, in the ?ith and mth states respectively, 
become rearranged on impact, producing systems C and D in the ^th 
and tth states respectively. In order to follow the method used for the 
simple case above, we must write the wave equation for the complete 
system in the form which is most relevant to the discussion of the final 
systems C and Z>. Instead of the coordinates which refer to the initial 
state, we choose now as coordinates the relative coordinates p of the 
centres of mass of the final systems, and the internal coordinates r^, 
of the systems C and D referred to their respective centres of mass. 
The equation (20) may now be written 

[-^,V'*-fiy,(r,)-|-5^(rJ-f-F(r„r,„p)-JS?]Y = 0, (67) 


where is the reduced mass, of the final systems, 
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Hg, the Hamiltonian operators of the internal motion of the bodies 
C and D, and V{Tg, r^, p) the interaction energy between C and D. 

We distinguish a given pair of stationary states of the systems C and 
D by the suffix a and write the corresponding wave functions and 
energies as ^*(ro, r^), Eg respectively. ^g{Tg, r^) is then the product of 
two wave functions 'Up{rg), v,(rj) of the separate systems, and E, the 
sum of the correspondmg energy values, E^+E^. This notation corre- 
sponds exactly with that used in § 2. 

Comparing the equation (67) with (60), we see that the formulae of 
§ 4.1 may be generalized by writing 

M' for m, 0o(r„, r^,) for 0o(ri), 

- y (fc Td, P) for c* ^ , ^.(r^, Ta) for ^.(r^). 

To the accuracy of Bom’s first approximation, we obtain then, for the 
differential cross-section (in the relative coordinates p) corresponding 
to the rearrangement in which the ath state of the systems C and D is 
excited, the formulae 

ig(e.i,)dw = ^\gg{e,i>)\^da> 

^ J J J P)e*P{»(KT-*;n p)} X 

X *■(*) ® (6®) 

where k = 2TrMvlh, A;' = 27TM'vJhj v, being the initial and final 
relative velocities respectively. 

As an example we may take the capture of electrons from atoms 
a-particles. In this case T is the vector distance between the centre 
of mass of the atom and the fx-particle, p the distance between the 
centre of mass of the ionized atom and the centre of mass of the helium 
ion formed by the capture. For the internal coordmates we have 
initially the coordinates of the electron relative to the centre of mass 
of the atom and, finally, the coordinates of the same electron relative 
to the centre of mass of the helium ion. The application of the formula 
(68) for this case is discussed in Chap. XIII, § 2.2. 

In the case of collisions between atoms or other heavy pa.rticle8 in 
which electron transfer takes place on impact, it is possible to apply the 
method of x>erturbed stationary state wave functions (§ 3.3) without 
modification. This is possible, because the small mass of the electron 
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has no appreciable effect on the reduced mass of the atomic systems, so 
this may be taken as unaltered by the electron transfer. 

4.3. Effect of the Exclusion Principle on the Scattering Formulae.^ 

We return in this section to the problem of the scattenng of electrons 
by a hydrogen atom. We limit ourselves to the case when the energy of 
the incident electron is so low that excitation is impossible. Then the 
collision is described by a wave function T*(ri, Tg) with asymptotic form 

T ~ [exp y( 0 i)exp ikr-^^r^) {r^ large), 

~ [^rV(^ 2 )exp ikr 2 ]^(r^) (rg large). 

If the electrons were distinguishable one could deduce that the number 
of electrons scattered was proportional to \f j®, and the number ejected 
to Ip I®. However, as shown in Chapter V, one must use antisymmetrical 
wave functions. The wave function symmetrical or antisymmetrical in 
the space coordinates is 

'F(ri,r2)±'F(r2,ri), 
which has asymptotic form, for large r^, say, 

Using either formula, one obtains the result that the number of electrons 
scattered or knocked into the sohd angle du> is 

\m±g{e)\^dw. 

As shown in Chap. V, § 5, we must combine these formulae in the ratio 
I to 3 for unpolanzed electrons. The total number scattered into the 
solid angle dco is thus 

(69) 

Let us now consider the case of electron collisions with helium. We 
denote the second atomic electron by the suffix 3 , so the collision is 
described by a wave function 

T ~ r^) (r^ large), 

~ rg) (ra large), 

~ 9 (^ 3 ^^ c‘*'-» 0 (r 2 , fi) (rg large). 

By following through an argument very similar to that used above for 
hydrogen, we find that the total number of electrons scattered into the 
solid angle is |/- 9 Pda,. (70) 

t Oppenheimer, Phya Rev , 32 (1928), 361. 

Q 


3595.6 
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5. Collisions between Two Systems, One of which is initially at 
Rest. 

In several sections of this book (Chap. V, § 3; Chap. VllI, §§ 2, 3, 4; 
Chap. XV, § 3) we have found the differential cross-section, I{d) du, 
for coUisions between two particles in which their centre of gravity is 
at rest. This is found by solving the equation 

VY+(87r*wi/A*)(|mi;®— 7)^ = 0, 

where m is the ‘reduced mass’, of the two particles, 

and V their relative velocity. If a solution is found of the form 

then I{B) = 1 /( 0 ) |®. We show in this section how to find the differential 
cross-section when one particle, m^, is imtially at rest. Denotmg by 
J(@) d£l the differential cross-section in this case for scattering through 
an angle 0 into the solid angle dQ, we have 

J(0)8in0 = /(0)sin0 d0/d0, 
where tan0 = miSin 0 /(WiCOS 0 +W 2 ). 

In the special case where the masses are equal, 0 = \B, and hence 
(unless the two particles are similar, cf. Chap. V, eq. (26)) 

J(0) = 7(20) 4cos0. 
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THE COLLISIONS OF FAST ELECTEONS WITH ATOMS. 
ELASTIC SCATTERING— BORN’S APPROXIMATION 

1 . Introductory. The Experimental Methods and Results 
Ix this chapter, and in Chapters X, XI, XII, and XIII, we apply the 
general theory of Chapter VHI to the detailed investigation of particular 
problems. Of these the most important are those associated with the 
collisions of electrons with atoms. The results of the calculations are 
expressed in terms of the differential and total cross-sections corre- 
sponding to collisions in which the nth state of the atom is excited by 
electrons of definite velocity v. These will be denoted by /„(0) and 
respectively,t and are such that 

7t 

2nj7„(fl)8in0d0= g„. (1) 

0 

For the case of the excitation of continuous energy-levels, a level is 
defined by a quantity k such that the energy corresponding to the level 
is given by ^ (2) 

The cross-section corresponding to excitation of a set of levels between 
K and K+d#c is then denoted by d/c. 

The differential cross-section determines the angular distribution of 
the scattered electrons, whereas the total cross-section determines the 
total probability of excitation of the given state. 

As it IS of importance to keep the theory in close relation to the 
practical side of the subject, we will first outline the different types of 
experimental investigation concerned with the collisions of electrons 
with atoms, and indicate the relations of the observed quantities to 
the calculated differential and total cross-sections. The types of experi- 
ment may be classified as follows* 

1.1. Experiments in which the Aggregate of Effects due to All Types of 
Collision, Elastic and In/elastic, are observed. 

The results of these experiments give information only about the 
Q^b, not the differential cross-sections, and do not usually distinguish 
between the Q’s corresponding to different states. The two types of 
experiment falling imder this head are as follows; 

(a) Measurements of the stopping-power of rmtter for fast electrons. 

t Cf. Chap, n, § 1. 
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Here the experimental methods consist in the investigation of the ranges 
of fast particles in different materials. The stopping-power is defined 
in terms of the loss of kinetic energy of the electron per cm. of path in 
the material Denoting the energies of the bound atomic states by 
we see that this rate of loss of kinetic energy is given by 

J ( 3 ) 

where is the energy of the normal state of the atom, and is given 
by (2). N is the number of atoms per c c of the material, and is 
related by formula (2) to the maximum energy which the electron can 
give to the atom. 

In certain cases the methods used may be apphed to obtain informa- 
tion about individual collisions; the calculation of the stopping-power 
in terms of this summation is, however, of importance, in view of the 
application of range measurements to determinations of the initial 
energy of the particle.f 

(6) Measurement of total cross-sections. If a homogeneous beam of 
electrons is fired through a gas, the beam becomes diffuse, and, if its 
initial energy is greater than the resonance potential of the gas, it will 
also become inhomogeneous 

Let J be the intensity of the electron beam. Then, if we regard every 
electron which is deviated or loses energy on collision as lost from the 
beam, the loss of intensity \SJ\ in traversing a distance So: in the gas 
at pressure p may be written in the form 

8J = ^JapSx, 

where a depends only on the nature of the gas and the energy of the 
electron beam. Integrating this equation, we obtain for the intensity 
in the beam after traversing a distance x cm., 

By measuring the variation of the beam current with length of path 
in the gas the quantity a may be measured. This type of experiment 
was introduced by RamsauerJ and has been applied by him and by 
various other investigators to the measurement of a for all simple gases 
and some metallic and other vapours.§ 

t See, for example, Blackett and Occhialmi, Proc Roy Soc , A, 139 (1933), 699. 

% Ann. der Physik, 64 (1921), 513. 

§ See, for example, the summary by R Kollath in PKye ZoxU 31 (1031), 085, and 
§ 1 of Chap. X. 
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From the definition of the cross-section Q it is clear that, if jY is the 
number of atoms per c.c. in the gas at normal temperature and pressure, 

where p' is the unit of pressure (actually 1 mm. Hg) in the units (mm. 
of mercury) adopted in the experimental determinations. If the cross- 
sections dx are measured in units of nal, where Ug is the radius 

of the first Bohr orbit in hydrogen, we have, for this pressure 

a = 3-15[|(2„+ / Q,dK^. 

The application of this method, unlike that of the stopping-power 
investigations, is restricted to electrons of slow to medium velocities*!* 
(0-5 to 400 volts), and it is seen from the above that it gives only the 
magnitude of the sums of all cross-sections. For electrons with energies 
below the resonance potential of the gas, however, only the elastic 
cross-section will be effective; and so in this range of energies the 
method gives results of especial significance. 

It is of interest to point out here that the experimental definition of 
a given above would be meaningless on the classical theory unless the 
colhding systems had definite boundaries, and the observed values 
would depend on the actual definition of a collision provided by the 
dimensions of the receiving slits of the apparatus. This difficulty does 
not occur on the quantum theory, as the cross-sections Q are definite, 
provided that the field of force of the scatterer falls off sufficiently 
rapidly with distance, a condition satisfied by ail atomic fields. This 
point IS discussed m Chapter II, end of § 1, and experimental evidence 
in its favour is described in Chapter X, § 1. 

In connexion with this type of experiment we must also mention the 
method due to Townsend.^ The interpretation of the initial observa- 
tions m this method requires the use of a complicated classical theory 
of the motion of electrons in gases, and its application is naturally 
limited to conditions under which the theory holds, viz. at very low 
velocities of impact (below 5 volts in most gases). Inasmuch as this 
method gives information as to the form of for much lower electron 

t Brode, Phys Rev 39 (1032), 547, has recently measured a for argon for electrons 
of energy up to 2,500 volts by a modification of the usual method. 
t Phil. Mag, 42 (1021), 873 
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YelocitieB than the method of Bamsauer, the results obtained by its use 
are of considerable importance. 

1 .2. Experimevis in which the Different Types of Collision, Elastic and 
Inelastic, are investigated separately. 

From the results of these inyestigations information is obtained about 
the relative magnitudes of the different cross-sections for a given 
incident velocity, and about the differential cross-sections I^{B) as 
functions of angle of scattering, and also about the variation of any 
one cross-section with velocity of impact. Absolute magnitudes are 
not usually measured, but these may be obtained from experiments of 
the first type. 

For convenience of description these methods may be further divided 
into three classes: 

(а) Electrical methods. In experiments of this type direct measure- 
ments axe made of the angular distributions of scattered electrons or 
of the relative excitation probabilities, by observing the scattered cur- 
rents. For the case of ionizing impacts, the absolute ionization cross - 

Kmvt 

section J Q^^dK may be measured by observing the positive ion 
0 

current produced by a homogeneous beam of electrons fired through 
a gas at low pressure. 

(б) Optical methods. In this type of experiment a homogeneous elec- 
tron beam is fired through a gas or vapour, and the intensity of the 
light of different wave-lengths emitted by atoms excited by the electron 
beam is measured. The intensity of light emitted, corresponding to 
a switch from a state n to a state m of a gas atom, will be proportional to 

0 A 

where is the optical transition probability from state n to state m. 
The variation in the intensity of the light of a given wave-length with 
the velocity of the exciting electrons will then give the variation of 
with the velocity of impact, as A^^^ is independent of the method of 
excitation. If A^^ can be calculated, it is also possible to compare the 
magnitudes of the cross-sections for different n. 

This method has the advantage of being more sensitive than the 
electrical method; and thus the behaviour of the cross-sections may 
be examined for quite high excited states. 

We thus see that the experimental material available is sufficiently 
diverse to provide ample illustration of the theory and to test its 
validity. Conversely, the theory is in a position to throw light on a 
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lai;ge variety of phenomena of interest and importance to the physicist. 
Before proceeding to the detailed calculations of differential and total 
cross-sections we will consider briefly the order of treatment. We con* 
sider first elastic collisions, using the simplest formula, the first approxi- 
mation of Bom’s theory. Chap. VII, § 1 . The range of validity of this 
formula is examined and the theory then improved (Chapter X) by using 
the method of Fax 6 n and Holtsmark given in Chapter II. We then intro- 
duce further improvements in certain cases, including a consideration of 
electron exchange. Up to this point the calculations require no mention 
of melastic collisions, but in a more accurate theory one cannot discuss 
elastic collisions without discussing the inelastic at the same time, and 
the effect of the interaction of the inelastically scattered waves on the 
elastic is next briefly discussed. This, then, provides a convenient point 
(Chapter XI) for the detailed discussion of inelastic collisions. Just as 
for the elastic collisions, we begin with Bom’s first approximation (which 
IS sufficient for the calculation of the stopping-power of matter for fast 
particles) and then consider the improvements necessary for slower 
particles. 


2. Elastic Scattering. Born’s First Approximation 
It was shown in Chap. VII, § 1 , that the differential elastic cross-section 
7(0) for an elastic collision of an electron of velocity v with a spherically 
symmetrical field of force of potential V{r) is given within the range of 
validity of Bom’s first approximation byf 


m = 


Snhn 

* 2 “ 


/ Virydri 


{K = 47Tmvsmi9/h). (4) 


A second formula showing the relation between (4) and the formula for 
the scattering of X-rays was also obtained.;]; We have now to calculate 
I{d) when F(r) is the field of an atom. 

If 0 (ri,r 2 ,...,r^) is the wave function of the atom (atomic number 
Z), we have§ 

F(r) = J ydT,...dr^. ( 6 ) 

As the wave function is only known analytically for a very few 
atoms, the calculation of F(r) for most atoms depends on the applica- 
tion of numerical methods; we will first consider the cases where t/fQ is 
known analytically. 


t Cf. Chap. VII, oq. (12) t Chap. VII, eq. (18). 

§ Cf Chap. Vm, §§ 1, 2. 
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3. Scattering by Hydrogen and Helium 

For hydrogen we have (6) 

For helium we may take with sufficient approximation the wave func- 
tion obtained by Hylleraasf using a variation method, viz. 

= (7rZ3/a«)e-^<"i+»-*)/«o (Z = 1-69). (7) 

Substituting these expressions in (5) and mtegrating, we find 

y(r) = for hydrogen, 

= — for helium. (8) 

TABLE I 


Scattered Intensities for Hdium and Hydrogen, 


1 n 1 

— smjff. 

VVolts 

sin iS, 

Z 

1 

1 X 10” cm » 

0 

0 

27 6 

0 03 

oil 

27 3 

0 05 

018 

27 2 

0 10 

0 37 • 

26*7 

0 20 

0 74 

24 3 

0 30 

I 10 

21 3 

0 40 

1 47 

17 7 

0 50 

1 84 

14 3 

0 60 

2*21 

11 1 

0 70 

2S9 

8 62 

0 80 

2 94 

6 61 

0 90 

3 31 

5 08 

1 00 

1 3 68 

3 87 

1 20 

1 3 82 

2 30 

1 40 

j 4 46 

1 48 

1 60 

5 10 

0 021 

1 80 

6 10 

0 590 

2 00 1 

7 36 

0 397 

2 50 

9 20 

0 168 

300 

11 0 

0 083 

3-60 

12 9 

0 046 

400 1 

14 7 

0 027 

4 50 

16 6 

0 017 

500 

1 18 4 

0 011 


^ _ J| for hydrogen A — 4 ^®buni. 


t Zt%U,f Phyaik, 54 (1920), 347. 
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Substituting in the expression (4) for I {6), we obtain, after an ele- 
mentary integration, 


where for hydrogen A = \, A = 2/Oo» 

and for helium ^ = 4, A = S-SB/Oq. 


( 9 ) 


By means of this formula the angular distributions of electrons elasti- 
cally scattered in hydrogen and helium may readily be calculated. In 
Table 1 1(d) is tabulated as a function of vsin ^6 for these two atoms. 



Fio. 12 Elastic cross-sections for hydrogen and helium. 

The total elastic cross-section Qq may now be calculated. We have 

n 

Qo = 27r j /(fl)sin 0 dO 
0 

1024^7r6mM(3A*+18A2P+28A;*) 

3AW(A2+4ifc2)3 • 

Qo is a monotonic function oik = 2rrmvlh, as is clear from Fig. 12, where 
Qq is plotted against k. 

3.1. Comparison with Experiment, 

Measurements of the angular distributions of electrons scattered 
elastically by helium atoms have been carried out by a number of 
investigators,*!* for electrons with energies ranging from 1*8 to 700 volts. 

t Dymond and Watson, Proc, Roy Soc , A, 122 (1920), 571; McMillen, Phyo. Rev, 
36 (1930), 1034, Bullard and Massey, Proc Roy, Soc , A, 133 (1031), 637 ; Kamsauer and 
8595.8 -D 
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In Fig. 13 the experimental curves for electrons with energies greater 
than 50 volts are compared with those calculated from the formula (0) 
above. As the experiments are imable to furnish absolute values of the 
scattering, the scale has been adjusted so that the observed and calcu- 
lated values of the scattering for 700-volt electrons agree. 



Fio. 13. Angular diBtnbutions of electrons scattered by hoUum atoms. 


It is seen that the agreement then obtained at voltages above 100 
volts is quite good over a large angular range. However, at both small 
and large angles of scattering noticeable discrepancies occur. Thus, for 
electrons with energies less than 500 volts the scattering becomes almost 
independent of angle at large angles of scattering instead of falling off 
uniformly with increase of angle (see inset figure). This behaviour is 


KoUath, Ann. der Phyn. 12 (1032), 629, Werner, Proc. Roy, Soc , A, 134 (1032), 202; 
Hughes, and Webb, Phya, Rev, 41 (1932), 164 ; Hohr and Nicoll, Proc Roy, Soc , 

A, 138 (1932), 229, 469. 
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explained in § 5.1 as due to the distortion of the incident wave by the 
atomic field. 

At small angles of scattering the observed variation of intensity with 
angle is greater than the calculated. This seems to be due to polariza- 
tion of the atom by the incident electron and will be further discussed 
in Chap. X, § 10, 

For voltages less than 100 volts the agreement is unsatisfactory at 
all angles. The reasons for these deviations will be discussed in § 6.1 of 
this chapter and in § 9 of Chapter X. 

It thus appears that Bom’s formula (9) is approximately valid for 
electrons of energy greater than 100 volts, scattered by helium atoms, 
but it IS not completely accurate over the whole angular range until 
the electron energy is as great as 500 volts. 

Experiments in atomic hydrogen have been carried out by Hamwell,t 
but the observed angular distributions for 180- and 120-volt electrons 
faU off more steeply with angle than those calculated above. This is 
not surprising in view of the difficulty of the experiments. For mole- 
cular hydrogen there is considerable experiment^,! material available; 
this will be discussed in Chap. XII, § 3, dealmg with the scattering of 
electrons by molecules. 

4. The Calculation of I{B) and for Complex Atoms 
There are two methods available for the determination of the field F(r) 
for other atoms than H and He. the self-consistent field method of 
Hartree^ a>nd the statistical method due to Thomas§ and Fermi|| in 
which the atomic electrons are treated as a degenerate gas. Of these 
two the most accurate is certainly Hartree’s method. The application 
of this method to complicated atoms such as mercury is, however, a 
lengthy procedure. As a consequence the Hartree fields of atoms with 
atomic number greater than 37 have not yet been obtained. For the 
more complex atoms the method of Thomas and Fermi may be applied 
immediately, and since it is a statistical method it will be more accurate 
for such atoms than for the lighter ones. 

Using potentials given by Hartree’s method, the differential cross- 
sections for collisions of electrons with various atoms may be calculated 
by numerical integration from the formula (4). Actually the self- 

t Phya. Bev. 34 (1929), 661. 

; Froc. Camb Phil Soc , 24 (1927), 69, 111, and 426. 

§ Ibid., 23 (1926), 542 

li Zeita /. Phyatk, 48 (1926), 73. 
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consistent field was first used for the calculation of the i^-factorsf in- 
volved in the scattering of X-rays by crystals, and the corresponding 
values for the scattering of electrons may be obtained from these by 
means of the relation 




4mM 


(Z— J^l^cosec^^fl 


( 11 ) 


obtained in Chap. VII, eq. (8). In Table II the values of 1(0) calculated 


TABLE n 

1(0) calculated from Hartree Fidds, 

To obtain cross-sections in absolute units multiply by 5 66 X 



m 


03 


* 05 

0*6 

07 

08 


1-0 

11 

Vyoitssinl^ 

122 

245 

367 

490 

612 

735 

8 57 

9 80 


1225 

13 47 

U 

6400 

900 ' 

275 

112 

64 

36 

24 

15 


7 

5 

Be 

12100 

, 2760 

655 

225 

108 

61 

37 

23 


12 

8 

B 

22500 

' 4220 

1180 

425 

196 

100 

59 ' 

35 

24 1 

17 

13 

C 

19600 , 

5610 

1780 

655 

296, 

148 

88 

53 

35 

25 1 

18 

N 

14400 

, 4900 

1960 

860 

415 

222 

123 

74 

48 

32 

23 

0 

8100 

4550 1 

2080 

1020 

540 

295 

172 1 

104 

67 

45 ' 

31 

F 

14400 

1 4900 

2560 

1240 

645 

361 

210 1 

130 

85 

56 

40 

Ne 

4900 

3900 

2180 

1220 

700 

420 

256 

166 

106 

72 

49 

Ka 

18200 

1 4900 

2280 

1290 

772 ' 

470 

289 ' 

188 

126 

85 

59 

Mg 

22500 

7200 

2820 

1890 

830 

515 

327 

220 

149 

100 

70 

A1 

40000 

i 10200 

3400 

1600 

900 ! 

558 

361 1 

237 1 

164 

114 

83 

Si 

70000 

1 13200 

4150 

1830 

1000 

610 

400 1 

275 

188 

130 

94 

P 

67600 

15600 

5300 

2220 

1160 

675 

436 

289 

204 

144 

104 

s 

57600 

! 17400 

6130 

2600 

1340 

770 1 

480 

324 

222 

160 

116 

Cl 

57600 

, 20300 

7410 

3130 

1520 

850 ’ 

530 

346 

243 

173 

125 

A 

48400 

18200 

7100 

3380 

1660 

930 

580 

380 

268 

193 

142 


in this way are given for a number of atoms as a function of sin \d^ 
where V is the electron energy in volts and 0 is the angle of scattering. 
For all atoms the resulting angular distribution falls off uniformly with 
increase in angle of scattering. At a given velocity of impact the rate 
of decrease of scattering with angle is greater, the smaller the atomic 
number of the element concerned. 

4.1. Use of the Thomas-Fermi Field. High-velocity Evcountere.X 
In the method of Thomas and Fermi we introduce the auxiliary 
variables x, defined by 

Z€0 = rV(r) 

X = ( 12 ) 


t Cf. James and Bnndley, Zeite. f Cryatall , 78 (1931), 470. 
i Bullard and Maas^, Proc. Comb. Phil. Soc , 26 (1930), 666. 
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Then ^ satisfies the differential equation 

subject to the boundary conditions 

^(0) = 0, ^(oo) = 0. 

The quantity x/r defines the reciprocal of an ‘atomic radius’ which we 
see is a monotonic function of Z. 

The function ^ has been tabulated by Fermi as a function of x, and 
so F(r) may readily be obtained from this table and the equations (12). 
On substitution in the expression for 1{$) we obtain 

J (13) 

0 

where fjL = 

Since ^(x) is independent of Z, we see that is a function of 

fi only, i.e. of Z-^^i^sin ^6 only. As a consequence 1(6) may be obtained 
for all atoms, if a table is prepared giving I{0)Z~^^ as a function of 
sin ^0. In general this can only be done by numerical integration; 
but in the special case of large p,, corresponding to high velocities of 
impact, an approximate explicit expression for J{6) may be obtained. 
This isf 

J(«) g!^^{l-6-4X 

where P = v/c. 

This formula shows that for these fast collisions the Butherford 
formula is a close approximation. The second term, which represents 
the effect of the atomic electrons, does not resemble in any way the 
correction, often applied, of substituting Z^+ Z for Z^ in the Rutherford 
formula, but it must be remembered that no inelastic collisions have 
been taken into account in deriving the result. As an example of the 
magmtude of the correction, we find that for the scattering of 70-kilovolt 
electrons by gold atoms the correction^: to the Rutherford formula is 
25 per cent, for angles of scattering of 20^’. 

The numerical integration required to tabulate as a function 

of fi (i.e. of Z“^®t;sin^0) was first begun by Mitohell§ for a few values 
of and completed over the whole range £rom /a = 0 to /i == 15 by 

t Bullard and Maasey, Proc. Camb, PhU. Soc,, 26 (1930), 556. 
i This correction takes no account of any relativistic effects. 

§ Proc. Nat. Acad. Set , 15 (1929), 620. 
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Bullard and Massej.f 
in Table III. 


The results of these calculations are embodied 
TABLE m 


Scattered Intensities calculated from the Thomas-Fermi Field. 






>/Volt8SinJ9 


0 

0 

X 10”^* cm • 
2160 

0 03 

0 062 

2120 

0 05 

0104 

2010 

0 1 

0 208 

1460 

02 

0 41 

678 

03 

0 62 

344 

04 

0 63 

202 

05 

1 04 

122 

06 

1 25 

79 

07 

146 

54 

08 

1*66 

44 0 

09 

1 87 

29 6 

10 

2 08 

18 7 

15 

3 12 

6 43 

20 

4 16 

2 52 

30 I 

6 25 

0 61 

50 

10 4 

0 089 

60 

12 5 

0 046 

70 

14 6 

0 026 

80 

16 7 

0 016 

90 

18 7 

0 010 

10 0 

20 8 

0 0064 

12 0 

25 0 

0 0032 

15 0 

31 2 

0 0013 


Comparison with the values given by the Hartree field shows that the 
two methods give equivalent results for the heavier atoms, but disagree 
for the lighter, particularly for those atoms with abnormal sizes such 
as the rare gases and the alkali metals. The statistical method naturally 
takes no account of individual differences between atoms and so does 
not apply satisfactorily to these atoms. 

The calculation of total cross-sections may be carried out by a second 
numerical integration. It may easily be seen that is a function 

of vZ"^ only. This function is illustrated in Kg. 14, it is important to 
note that the cross-section is a monotonic function of the velocity. 

5. The 'Validity ol'Botn's Tlrst XpproxlTnatlon 

Before comparing the results of these calculations with experiment it 

is important to consider the range of validity of the results. 

t Proc. Carnb. PhU Soc , 26 (1930), 656. 
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The exact formula (Chap. 11, eq. (17)) for the differential cross-section 

/(»)dw = ^^ y (2»-|-l)(e2i’?.-l)Pjco8 0) dw. (14) 

n=0 

In Chap. Vll, § 2, it was shown that the Bom formula can be expanded 
in the form . « 2 

1(6) doi = ^ 2 {2»+l)f»i*»(cos0) do,, (16) 

n~Q 



Fia 14. Total elastic cross-sections calculated by use of the Thonuis-Fermi field. 

00 

where | F(r)[/„^t(l;r)]V dr. (16) 

0 

The two formulae will thus give identical results if exp(2iij^)— 1 may 
be replaced by This can clearly only be the case if is small, 
and in Chap. II, § 2, it was shown that under these conditions is 
a good approximation to 17^. We have then, for the condition of 
accuracy of Bom’s formula, 

GO 

J F(r)[J„+j(fcr)]V dr < 1 for all n. (17) 

0 

However, this criterion is very severe, for in many cases the expression 
(14) may involve a large number of terms of the series, and the approxi- 
mate expression (15) may give all but the first few of these correctly. 
We may say, then, that when (17) is satisfied there is no possible doubt 
about the accuracy of the approximation, but when this is not the case 
the extent of the divergence may not always be great. In general, if 
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(17) is not very markedly violated for n equal to zero, and if a large 
number of terms are required, the divergence will be small. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, we wiU consider the applioa* 
bility of the formula to the scattering of electrons by atoms. Con- 
sidering first the simplest cases of collisions with hydrogen and helium, 
we find, using the expressions (8) for V{r) and the approximate formula 


where is the spherical harmonic of the second kind. This gives 


^0 = 






1 


' z^l 

^Z^+k^ll 




In Table IV the numerical valuesf of ij and ^ are given for a number 
of values of the energy of the incident electrons. In order to estimate 
the range of validity of the first approximation with more accuracy, an 
estimate is also given of the number of phases required to give the 
complete scattering formula (14). This number is estimated by making 
use of the considerations of Chap II, § 2, in which it is shown that 
the contribution of the nth order harmonic is small if 


for such T that 


^ 2 * ^ - ^2 
kr n+|. 


TABLE IV 


Comparison of Exact and Approximate Expressions for Phases. 


Hehum. \ 

Vo 1 

I ’>1 

1 

1 

Number of 
terms required. 


Volts. 1 

1 Exact. 

1 Bom, 1 

Exact 

Bom 1 

Excast, \ 

1 Bom, 

1 05 

16 

1 360 

i 0 665 

0 052 

0 042 

0 0065 

0 0064 

1 

1 92 

50 

1093 

1 0 734 

0 186 

0 148 

0 0411 

0 0329 

4 

3 00 

122 

0 898 

0 731 

0 272 

0 224 

0 0946 

0 0769 1 

6 

4 00 

215 

0 784 

0 687 

0 301 

0 264 

0 1304 

0 1130 

8 

6 00 

340 

0 696 

0 638 

0 308 

0 274 

0 1524 

i 01378 1 

10 


Hydrogen, 

Vo 

Number of terms 
required. 

ka^ 

Volta 

Exact 

I Bom 

10 

\ 13 5 

0 906 

0 596 

1 

20 

1 64 

0 694 

1 0 602 

3 

30 

, 122 

0>568 

0 534 

5 

40 

1 215 

0 490 

0 472 

6 

50 

340 

0432 

0 422 

, » 


t Calculated by MacdougaU, Froc. Roy. See , A, 136 (1932), 549. 
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It will be seen that, although the approximate formula for the zero- 
order phase is not accurate to 10 per cent, below 340 volts in helium 
and 100 volts in hydrogen, one would expect the complete es^ansion 
(16) to be fairly accurate to somewhat lower voltages, say 100 volts in 
helium and 76 in hydrogen. This is in agreement with the available 
experimental evidence which is discussed in § 3.1 of this chapter, and 
also in Chap. XII, § 3, for molecular hydrogen. 

For heavy atoms the phases may be approximately calculated from 
(16) by numerical integration, using the Fermi or Hartree fields. In 
this way we obtain the following values of for the heavier rare gases 
at two different voltages. 


TABLE V 



VoUage 

Id 

n 

VoUage. 


n 

Neon 

20 

46 

2 

2,000 

20 

10 

Argon 

30 

56 

4 

3,000 

29 

20 

Krypton 

48 

88 

5 

4,800 

4.65 

30 

Xenon 

64 

j 11 5 

6 

6,400 

6 1 

40 


n = approximate number of terms required m senes of partial cross-sections. 

The approximate number of terms required in the expression (14) is 
also given for the different cases. From these figures we expect that 
Bom’s formula should still be fairly accurate at about 1,000 volts in 
neon and argon and possibly also in krypton, whereas xenon is more 
doubtful. For a very heavy atom, such as mercury, we find Co = ^*0 
for 8,000-volt electrons, showing that the first approximation cannot 
be expected to hold except for very high energy electrons. It must 
be pointed out again here, however, that Co itself does not have to be 
less than unity in order that the complete formula may be fairly 
correct. 

5.1. Higher Approximations in Bom^s Method. 

The higher approximations in Bom’s theory have been considered 
by Mollerl and by Distel^ with the aim of determining the limits of 
validity of the first approximation, but neither have obtained explicit 
expressions for even the second approximation. However, Distel has 
considered also the effect of the inelastic scattering on the elastic, § 
and has shown that, for hydrogen. Bom’s series of approximations 
only converges when the velocity v of the incident electron is great 

t Zeite.f Phystk, 66 (1930), 613. 
t Ibid. 74 (1932), 786. 

§ See also Chap. X, § 10. 

S 
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compared with the orbital velocity u of the atomic electron. The series 
of approximations is virtually an expansion in powers of For 
heavy atoms it would appear that v refers to the orbital velocity of 
the ^-electrons, but as the scattering by these two electrons is small 
compared with that of the nucleus and remaining electrons, a much 
lower orbital velocity can be used in determining the validity of the 
first approximation. 

A simple method of improving the accuracy of the first approxima- 
tion immediately suggests itself when the approximate phases calculated 
as above are compared with the correct ones. Referring to Table IV, 
we see that the exact zero-order phases do not differ appreciably from 
the approximate phases until tjq > 0*5, Thus the phases are given 
accurately by the approximate formula even when one cannot legiti- 
mately make the approximation 

exp(2iC„)-l 2i^„. 

We therefore obtain an improved result by calculating the larger phases 
by the approximate method and correcting the formula for the devia- 
tion of exp(2i?„)— from 2i5^. 

This gives the formula 

m dcj = V?6(e) + ^ 2 (2»+l){exp(2»fJ-l-2iUPjcos0) ' do,, 
n-0 

(19) 

where is the scattered intensity given by the Bom formula. 

We see from this formula that deviations from Bom’s formula will 
be first noticeable at large angles, for falls oflf rapidly with increasing 
0, whereas the correcting terms will be less dependent on angle, con- 
sisting mainly of contributions from the first few harmonics. The 
influence of the corrections will then be most noticeable when 0 is 
large. 

In particular, for the case of helium, we see by reference to Table IV 
that Bom’s formula requires correction for the zero-order term even 
when the electron energy is as great as 340 volts. The formula (19) 
becomes, for this cose, 

m do, = ^/j(0)+^(c«J.-l-2iCo) * <*<«'• (20) 

For these relatively high velocities lj,{0) is very small at large angles 
and the scattering should then be given by the second term in (20). 
This term does not vary with angle, and so the scattering should deviate 
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Angle of Scattering 


Fig. 15(a). Small Bugle scattermg 



Angle of Scattering 
Fjo. 15 (&). Largp an^ scattering. 


Angular distributions of electrons scattered by rare gsis atoms. 

from that predicted by Bom’s formula by remainizig nearly constant 
at large angles instead of falling off uniformly. Befeiring to Eig. 13, we 
see that this is just the way in which the observed curves do deviate 
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from Bom’s formula (9). The magnitude of the deviation is also 
approximately correct. 

5.2. Comparison loith Experiment. 

"For the rare gases the validity of Bom’s formula may be checked 
accurately from the measurements of Amot.t It is foimd that the 
formula is accurate down to 400 volts in neon over the complete 
angular range investigated (15°-120°), whereas for argon, krypton, and 
xenon the formula represents the observations very well up to angles 
of 80°. For greater angles of scattering small deviations may be 
observed for these heavy gases. This is illustrated in Figs. 15(a) and 
16 (6). As the energy of the incident electrons is decreased the angular 
range of validity of the formula decreases. Thus at 200 volts in neon 
the formula foils beyond 90°. The agreement between theory and 
experiment is thus very satisfactory. Further evidence is afforded by 
the measurement of the intensities of electron diffraction by metal 
foils, the intensity distribution in the various orders agreeing well with 
that calculated by these methods. :[; The use of Bom’s first approxima- 
tion for high-velocity electrons finds support also from the measure- 
ments of Wierl on the scattering of electrons by molecular vapours 
discussed in Chap. XII, § 4. 

t Proe. Roy. Soe., A, 133 (1931), 615. 

t Mott, Nature, 124 (1629), 986; Mark and Wierl, ZeUe. f Phyaik, 60 (1930), 741; 
Ge P* TbomBon^ The Wave Mechamea of (he Free JSlec^on (1931)* 
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ELASTIC SCATTEEING OP SLOW ELECTRONS BY ATOMS 
1. The Ramsauer and Townsend Effects 

As was shown in Chap. IX, §5, Bom’s first approximation is not 
applicable to low-velocity collisions of electrons with atoms, and the 
experimental results obtained in this region show clearly that a more 
elaborate theory is required. 

In a preliminary investigation in 1921 of the free paths of electrons 
of very low velocity (0-75 to 1-1 volts) in various gases, Bamsauerl 
found the free paths of these electrons in argon to be very much greater 
than that calculated from gas-kinetic theory. The extension of these 
observations to a wider range of velocities^ revealed a surprising varia- 
tion in the cross-section. It was found that the effective cross-section 
(proportional to the reciprocal of the free path) of argon atoms increases 
with decreasing velocity until the electron energy becomes less than 10 
volts. For electron energies below this value it decreases again to the low 
valuesf ound in thepreliminary measurements. Independently , Townsend 
and Bailey§ examined the variation of free path with velocity for elec- 
trons with energies between 0*2 and 0*8 volts by a different method, and 
showed that a maximum of the free path occurs at about 0*39 volts. 
This was confirmed by much later work of Bamsauer and KoUath.|| 

Since these classical experiments were carried out, the behaviour of 
a large number of gases and vapours has been examined over a wide 
voltage range, ft The results obtained are illustrated in Fig. 16 for some 
monatomic gases and vapours. In these figures the variation of effective 
cross-section with velocity is illustrated. This is proportional to the 
reciprocal of the mean free path. For purposes of comparison the gas- 
kinetic cross-section is indicated on the figures. 

The striking features of the cross-section-velocity curves are their 
wide variation in shape and size and also the marked similarity of 
behaviour of similar atoms, such as those of the heavier rare gases and 
the alkali metal vapours. At the time of the earlier measurements no 
satisfactory explanation of the phenomena could be given, but on the 
introduction of quantum mechanics it was immediately suggested that 

t Ann. der Phya., 64 (1921), 613. t Bamsauer. Ibid. 66 (1921), 645. 

§ Phil. Mag, 43 (1922), 693; 44 (1922), 1033. 

II Ann. der Phya., 3 (1929), 636. 

tt 8ee, for example, the summary by B. KoUath m Phya. Zetia , 31 (1931), 986. 
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the effect was a diffraction phenomenon. Thus Bohxt suggested in 
general terms how the minimum cross-section observed in the rare gases 
near 0*7 volts could be explained. The field of a rare gas atom falls off 
very much more rapidly with distance than that of any other atom, 



Gas-Kmetic 
Cross sections 




Fia. 16. Observed vanation of effective oross-section with electim velocity. 

and BO an electron wave of long wave-length falling on the atom 
encounters a region of rapidly increasing refractive index and conse- 
quent rapid decrease of wave-length. The result may be that an integral 
number of wave-lengths are fitted into the region occupied by the 
scattering field, and the wave passes out from the field unaffected. 
This will be discussed in greater detail below (§ 2). 

Strong experimental evidence of the wave nature of the phenomena 
was afforded by measurements of the angular distributions of the 
t In convenation with Professor B. H. Fowler, 
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elastically scattered electrons. These were first carried out for electrons 
of energy between 4 and 40 volts by Bollard and Massey for aigon.f 
Instead of the curves characteristic of Bom’s first approxunation, 



Angle of Scattering 

Fig. 17. Observed angular distributions of electrons scattered elastically by 

argon atoms. 

showing a monotonic decrease of intensity with angle of scattering, the 
curves obtained by Bullard and Massey exhibit maxima and minima. 
In Fig. 17 a series of curves is given illustrating the variation in form of 
these curves, for argon, as the electron velocity increases from 1-1 volts 
t Proc. Ray. 8oc., A, 130 (1931), 579. 
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to 780 volts; they show the gradual transition to the curves predicted 
by Bom’s first approximation. The higher voltage measurements 
(42-780 volts) are due to Amotit and at the lowest voltages (1*1 and 
2*8 volts) to Bamsauer and Kollath.j; These experiments have now 
been carried out for a large number of gases over a wide range of elec- 
tron energies, and it is found that in the majority of cases maxima and 
minima occur in some voltage range.§ For light gases, such as hydrogen 
and helium, this range is small (up to 16 volts in helium and 6 volts 



Fig. 18 niustrating the finite scattering throu^ small angles. I. Curve for 6-volt 
electrons scattered by neon atoms. II Curve for 7>volt electrons scattered by nitrogen 
molecules 

in hydrogen)^ while for mercury pronounced maxima and minima are 
observed up to the highest voltages for which observations have been 
taken (800 volts). From these experiments it is obvious that the wave 
nature of the electron is important over a wider range than is apparent 
from the observation of effective cross-sections. 

It is of interest to examine the evidence from the angular distribution 
measurements as to the validity of the theoretical result (Chap. Vll, 

t Proc Roy Soc., A, 133 (1931)» 616. 

j Ann* derPhyatk, 12 (1932), 629. 

§ Bullard and Massey, Proc. Roy. Soc , A, 130 (1931), 579, and 133 (1931), 637 ; Amot, 
Proc. Roy. Soc., A, 130 (1931), 666; 133 (1931),; 616 and 140 (1933), 334; Pearson and 
Amquist, Phyc, Rev., 37 (1931), 970 , Bamsauer and Kollath, Ann. der Phyeik, 12 (1932), 
520 and 837; Hughes and McMill^, Phys. Rev., 39 (1932), 586, and 41 (1932), 39; 
Tate and Pehner, Phys. Rev., 40 (1932), 731 ; Mohr and Niooll, Proc. Po|^. Soc., A, 138 
(1932), 229, and 138 (1932), 469; Jordan and Brode, Phys. Rev., 43 (1933), 116; Childs 
and Massey, Proc. Roy. Soe , A, in course of pubhcation. 
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§ 1.1) that the function 27r/(d)8in0, giving the number of electrons 
scattered per unit angle by a gas atom, tends to zero as 0 tends to zero. 
In Fig. 18 two experimental curves representing scattering per unit angle 
are illustrated, and it is seen that the evidence is in favour of the 
theoretical conclusion. 

2. The Theory of the Scattering of Low -velocity Electrons. 

Method of Partial Cross-sections 
In order to develop a theory of the scattering of low-velocity electrons 
by atoms, we must refer to the general theory of Chapter VIII. The wave 
function T, which in this case represents the system of atom + incident 
electron, was expanded in the form 

where ^n(^a) ^ wave function representing the nth excited state of 
the atomic system. It was then shown that the function F„(r) satisfies 
the equation 

^ J F{r,r„)'r(r„.r)^*(rJ dr„. 

where F(r, r^) is the interaction energy between the incident and atomic 
electrons, and is the wave number of the outgoing electron wave, 
equal to 27TmvJh. 

If we neglect electron exchange, the elastic scattering is completely 
determined by the function Fo> which satisfies the equation 

(V*+P)Ji(r) = -?^J F{r.rJ'F(r„.r)^*(rJrfr„. (1) 

To solve (1) we must substitute some approximate form for T on the 
right-hand side of (1). For instance, in obtaining Bom’s approximation 
in Chapter IX we neglected all the scattered waves, and replaced T by 
f^f^{r^)ex.p{ikz). In the approximation, to the examination of which this 
chapter is devoted, we neglect all but the elastically scattered wave, 
and thus set on the right-hand side of (1) 

Y = 0„(r„)Fo(r). 

We thus obtain jv*+**-?^Foo(r)j2!’o(r) = 0, (2) 

where T^(r) = J F(r, dr„. 

This is the equation which represents the motion of the incident electron 
in the static field of the atom, ^00 being just the x>otential of this field. 

SM5.8 q. 
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We have thus, to this approziniation, reduced the problem to that of 
calculating the scattering by the static field of the atom concerned. 
The method required for this calculation is described in Chap. II, § 1. 
Since we shall have no further occasion to consider the inelastic scatter- 
ing in this chapter, we ^all drop the suffix q in J'g and Voo- 
If we expand the function F in the form 

F = 2 J;(r)P.(cos0), 

8 

and substitute in (2), the function f^(r) satisfies the equation 

= 0. (3) 

Ab shown in Chapter II, the solution of this equation, which is finite at 
the origin, will have the asymptotic form 

rF, il,Bin(*r— 

71, being a phaise constant. The amplitude f{8) of the scattered wave 
was shown in Chapter II to be given by 


/W = i 2 (2«+l)[exp(2»i,,)-l]P,(cos^), 


( 4 ) 


8^0 


and the differential cross-section for elastic scattering into the solid 


angle dw is 


/(0)dco= |/W|®da>. 


The total elastic cross-section Q is given by 

7T 

Q = 27t j J{6)smd d6] 


we thus obtain 


Q = lQs, 


where = 47rl:-®(2a-|-l)sin®i;,. (6) 

We refer to Q, as the partial cross-section of order a. 

The calculation of the cross-seotions 1(0) and Q thus involves the 
calculation of the phase-shifts ri, of the various scattered waves. Bom’s 
first approximation holds only when r], is small, so that sini;, never 
passes through a maximum due to r), reaching the value Thus to 
this approximation one expects no oscillations in Q, as a function of the 
energy, but this is no longer the case if t], may become greater than 


3. Convergence of Series of Partial Cross-sections 

It was proved in Chap. VII, § 2, that the series of partial cross-sections 

is convergent, and in Chap. II, § 2, a method of estimating the number 
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of terms required was described. This method depends on the fact that 
the partial cross-section Q, corresponds to particles with quantized 
angular momenta {s{s+l)}^hl2jr. It was shown that, if 




for r given by ^ ^ = 2irmvlh), 

the contribution of all phases with n > s can be neglected. Hence 
the convergence will be best for light atoms and slow electrons. In 
particular, at the low-velocity limit the scattering arises entirely from 
the zero-order terms. For light atoms the convergence of the series of 
partial cross-sections is rapid for all velocities lower than those for 
which Bom’s approximation is valid. However, for such heavy atoms 
as mercury there is an intermediate range of velocities where Bom’s 
approximation is far from satisfactory, and where also the convergence 
of the series is very slow. The method used for such cases is discussed 
in Chap. XIU, § 3.1. 


4. The Low-velocity Limit of the Collision Cross-section 
As mentioned above, the collision cross-section of the heavier rare gas 
atoms for impacts with very slow electrons (0-5 volts) has been observed 
by Bamsauer, and by Townsend and Bailey, to be much smaller than 
the gas-kinetic value. As we have seen, for such slow electrons, Q is 
practically equal to the zero-order cross-section, Qq. In order to explain 
the experimental facts, we must therefore find under what conditions 
Qg -> 0 as A, the wave-length, tends to infinity. This was first done by 
Fax6n and Holtsmark,']' whose method we now describe. 

The plane wave may be expanded in spherical harmonics, the 
first term of the expansion being sinir/^. We have seen that the 
scattered wave is spherically syznmetiical; outside the atom we may 
therefore take it to be Cgr-V*^. Thus at points outside the atom, but 
for r much less than the wave-length, the complete wave function is 

sinkr/ir-f-CgfV**’. (6) 

Inside the atom let the wave function be ■F„(r); Fq is the solution of 
the differential equation (3) which is finite at the origin, and is thus 
determined except for an arbitrary multiplying constant. The quantity 
Fg/Fg is thus determined uniquely by the equation, for all r. 

We imagine for the moment that the atom has a fixed boundary 


t ZeUs.J, PhyMt 45 (1927)g 307. 
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r = B. Then we determine Cq by fitting (6) to JJ, at r = B. We obtain 
coskB+Cpike'^^ = \W] 
i-^BinfciZ+Coe** L(»’^o)Jr=B 

The right-hand side is a known quantity; we may therefore solve for 

Cq. We are interested in the case of long wave-length (k ->• 0). Thus, 

solving and making k -> 0, we obtain 

limco = —B^F'J{BF'g+Fo). 
fc-H) 

Thus, if for very long wave-length is zero at the boundary of the 
atoni) Cq is zero and the cross-section vanishes. 

This is really the mathematical statement of Bohr’s explanation of 
the Bamsauer-Townsend effect discussed in § 1, for if this condition is 
satisfied^ the atomic field has simply the effect of introducing an addi- 
tional complete oscillation of the wave function of the incident particle. 
The effect can only occur for atomic fields which are strong enough to 
produce an additional zero in the wave function. It cannot therefore 
occur for repulsive fields. The reason why the heavier rare gases are 
most effective in exhibiting the Bamsauer-Townsend effect is that the 
fields of these atoms are very sharply defined and produce a rapid 
change of wave-length in the zero-order wave, while the higher orders 
are not effective. 

Fax6n and Holtsmark (loc, cit.) have tested this theory by evaluating 
the function for various fields by numerical methods. They found 
that the hydrogen atom is too small to produce the effect, but that 
fields closely resembling that of the argon atom can be effective. How- 
ever, the main interest of the calculation is that it shows how the effect 
can occur. 

5. General Application of Method of Partial Cross-sections 
We have shown that the theory is capable of explaining the observed 
small values of the collision cross-sections; we shall now attempt to 
extend its application to all other cases of collisions of slow electrons 
with atoms. 

We have to give a general explanation of the following experimental 
facts: 

1. The magnitude of the cross-section varies between wide limits, 
the maximum observed for the alkali metals being over 100 
times that observed in neon. 

TSoe angvfiax disttvbutions of the scattered electrons show marked 
maxima and minima. 
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3. The oroBS-Beotion-velooity curves have forms choracteristio of the 
different columns of the periodic table. 

In order to do this we make use of the following properties of the 
calculated phases: 

(a) For any atomic field decreases monotonically with s. 

(b) is small when, for r such that Ar 


Snhn 


«{s+l) 

5 • 


It follows from (6) that the series of partial cross-sections will converge 
quite quickly for low-velocity impacts; the major contribution will arise 
from the partial cross-sections of such an order that The 

maximum value of the contribution from a partial cross-section of 
order s is . 

We may therefore say at once that, the lower the velocity and the 
larger the value of s for which the phase attains the value the 
bigger will be the cross-section. Referring to the condition (b), we see 
th^t the biggest collision cross-sections wiU be those of atoms whose 
fields extend out to the greatest distances, viz. the alkali metals. If we 
use the empirical irules due to Slater| for the effective nuclear charges 
of alkali atoms, and define the diameter of an atom as the distance at 
which the radial charge density of the outer shell is a maximum, 
the following values of the radii of various atoms ore obtained: 


TABLE I 



Tq tn atomic 
units. 

1 

1 13 volts. 

1 0*6 voUs. 

Li 

23 

23 

0-46 

Ni 1 

4-1 

41 

0 82 

K 

6 1 

6 1 

1 22 

Zn 

3 1 

31 

0 62 

He 

06 

06 

0 12 

Ne 

07 

0*7 

014 

A 

1*3 

13 1 

0 26 

Kr 

17 

17 ! 

0-34 


Note, k IB meaBured m units of I/Oq. 


We give also the values of kr^ corresponding to 13^ said 0*5-volt 

electrons. Thus, naing the criterion (b), vre find that for potaariuin at 


t Phyg. Sev., 36 (1930), 67. 
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least 7 haxmomcs aie required, and the cross-section may be greater 
thanf SOrraJ, whereas one harmonic only is required for neon, and the 
effective area will not be greater than lOnag. For k = O'2/Oo (0'64 volts), 
the area may be as great as 3007ra§ for potassium, but still not much 
greater than IOttUo for neon or helium. There is, then, clearly no diffi- 
culty in explaining the wide range in magnitude observed in the effective 
cross-sections. It is equally clear that the method indicates the pos- 
sibility of maxima and minima in the angular distribution given by 
(4). Again the dominant effect arises from terms in the series such that 
7), S' The angular distribution, then, is roughly of the form 
1{6) = const.{i^(oosfl)}®, 

which has s minima. This will be especially marked for the lower 
velocity impacts, where only a few terms of the series (4) are required 
and the weight factor 2s-{- 1 is particularly effective. Thus for electrons 
of 30 volts energy in argon the angular distribution is given closely by 
{P2 (co 80)}^. Actually the calculated phase values at this velocity are 

ijj = 27r-l-0*886, tji = 4'831, rjg = 1'983, rjg = 0’374, = 0’159. 

It must be realized that these remarks are only illustrative, and the 
actual effects produced by the sum of a number of partial cross-sections 
may be very complicated, particularly for heavy atoms. The diffraction 
of waves by spherical obstacles is a much more complicated process 
than diffraction by a grating or other symmetrical arrangement. 

It is not possible to explain the third feature listed above in such 
simple terms as the preceding. The quasi-periodic behaviour of the 
partial cross-sections must be due to the behaviour of sin At low 
velocities, for the lightest atoms, only the zero-order phase is appre- 
ciable. For some atomic field this phase will attain a value near and 
the corresponding cross-section will pass through a maximum. Again, 
for some heavier atom a value of fv wiU be attained, giving an equal 
maximum of the zero-order cross-section, and so on. For some atom 
with intermediate properties r/^ will become appreciable, and so on. In 
this way some quasi-periodic behaviour of the cross-sections might be 
expected, but we still require to show from the theory that the periodi- 
city follows that of the periodic table. This was first done by Allis and 
Morse): using a simplified atomic model. They took for the atomic field 

t The oroBB-sections obtained in this way will only be approximately conect when 
the is sufficiently strong to produce large phase changes. For coUisione of hi^- 
velocity electrons a large number of terms are required m the series^ but each is small 
and the total cioss-seotion small also. 

t iMs./. 70 (1931)» 567. 
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the form 


ir < r„). 

s 


= 0 

{r > *• 0 ). 

( 7 ) 


which makes possible an analytic solution of equation (3). In order to 
Ulustrate the periodic behaviour of the cross-sections two quantities, 
X and P, were defined such that 


= ZrJ2, X = kro. 

The first of these depends only on the atomic field, while the second is 
a function also of the incident electron velocity. Allis and Morse then 



showed that the cross-sections are quasi-periodio in j8 with period unity. 
This is illustrated in Kg. 19, where a number of partial cross-sections 
corresponding to different values of a; are illustrated as functions of p. 
If, now, the approximate atomic radii given by Slater are used (given 
above in Table I) and the constant Z above, adjusted to give as good 
agreement as possible of the form (7) for V with that obtained from 
Slater’s values, it is found that a period of 1 in is approximately a 
whole period in the periodic table. This may be seen from the following 
values of j8; 

TABLE iz 

Idthiuzxi , . 1*36 HeLuxn , . 0 77 

Sodium , , . 2 64 Neon , . 1 73 

:Pota88ium , , 3 61 Argon . 2 68 

Kj^ton . 3-66 

The lighter elements are to some extent anomalous in this respect; this 
is also borne out by the observations (see Kg. 16 of this chapter). 
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6. Quantitative Application of Method of Partial Cross-sections 
The first quantitative application of the theory was made by Holts- 
markt for the scattering of electrons by argon; but we shall first con- 
sider the results obtained by Allis and Morse Tising their simplified 
model. 

Having chosen the values of the parameter /3 and rg, using Slater’s 
rules (loo. cit.), it was usually found that a good approximation to the 
observed cross-sections is obtained with this model. In Fig. 20 the experi- 
mental curves are compared with calculated curves. The values of j8 
and fg used in obtaining the latter are slightly different from those 
obtained from Slater’s rules (loc. cit.), but the differences are not great. 



Fio. 20. Blustratmg companaon of observed and calculated cross-section curves. 

In Table III the parameters which give the best fit with experiment 
are compared with Slater’s values, both measured in atomic units, 

TABLE III 



1 P 

1 

Atom. 

Slater. ’ 

From Croaa-aectums * 

Slater. 

From Croes^aectuma. 

Helium 

0 77 

0 80 

06 

0 65 

Neon 

1-73 

1 71 

07 

0 75 

Argon 

2*68 

2*7 

13 

14 

Sodium 

254 

2 56 

4*1 

4 25 

Zmc 

3 77 

1 

3*78 

i 31 

3 14 


The agreement obtained is very striking and leaves little doubt as to 
the correctness of the theoretical explanation of the Ramsauer-Towns- 
end effects afforded by quantum mechanics. However, the field used 
gives only a rough approximation, particularly for very low velocity 


t ZeUe.f Phyaik,SS (1929), 437. 
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ooUisionfi.t For suoh oases large effects may arise from the atomic 
field beyond the radius Vq. 

Holtsmark^ has obtained very good agreement with the observed 
cross-section for argon by using the Hartree field and evaluating the 
phases 17 ^ exactly by numerical integration of the difierential equations. 

A much stricter test of the theory may be applied by comparing cal* 
culated and observed angular distributions. These are much more 
sensitive to inaccuracy in the theory. In Fig. 21 the angular distribution 



Fig 21 Companson of observed and calculated angular distzibutiona of electrons 
scattered by argon atoms. 

curves observed by Bullard and Massey and by Bamsauer and Kollath 
for argon (loc. cit.) are compared with those calculated by using Holts- 
mark’s values of the phases 77 ^. The agreement for 30 and 12 volts is 
found to be extremely good in view of the peculiar nature of the experi- 
mental curves. It is of interest to note that at the lower voltages the 
agreement with curves calculated from the simplified model of Morse 
and Allis discussed in § 5 is not nearly so satisfactoiy. At very low 
velocities, however, the observations of Bamsauer and Kollath are no 

t Morse has extended the calculations to the field 

F = ^exp(~2r/ro)r-» 

and finds that very amular results are obtained. The same quantities p and kr^ are 
again important, [i^ev. Mod, Phya,, 4 (1932), 577.] 

{ Loo. cit. 

S596.8 
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longer in agreement even with the calculations using Hartree fields, as 
seen, from the figure. 

The exact phases have been calculated for only three other atoms, 
namely, for krypton by Holtsmarkf and for helium and hydrogen by 
MacdougaU.j; For the former the agreement with experiment is again 
very good, both in comparison with observed total cross-sections and 
with the angular distributions measured by Amot§ and by Bamsauer 
and Kollath,|| except at very low voltages (less than 3 volts). 



Fig 22. Observed angular distnbutions of slow electrons scattered elastically 

by helium atoms. 

In the case of helium we find the first definite indication of a failure 
of the theory. For such a light atom the only phase which attains 
a value of ^ is that of zero order, and at electron velocities below 
20 volts the effect of the higher-order terms is negligible. The corre- 
sponding angular distribution is independent of angle; but the observed 
cunresff exhibit a minimum when the electron velocity is below 15 volts. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 22. The presence of this mininniTn at very low 
velocities cannot be explained by the method of partial cross-sections, 
and we must develop the theory further in order to provide an explana- 
tion. This is done in § 8. Similar behaviour is observed in molecular 

t Zeito,/. JPAyM, 66 (1930), 49. } Proc, Poy. Soc., A, 136 (1932), 649. 

§ Ibid. A, 133 (1931), 616. || Ann. der Physik, 12 (1932), 837. 

It BuUard aad Massey, loc. cit. ; Bamsauer and KoUath, loc. oit. 
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hydrogen. It is possible that the effect of the molecular binding* is 
important, but it is much more likely that the reason is the same as 
that for helium (exchange). This 'will also be discussed in § 8 below. 

Approximate methods may be used to compare the theoretical results 
with the observations in neon and mercury vapour. For neon the only 
important term in the series of partial cross-sections, for energies below 
100 volts, is the term of order unity, so the theory predicts that the 



scattered intensity I{B) shall vary as cos^tf. The experimental results 
for electrons of not too low energy confirm this. Fig. 23 shows the 
angular distribution of 80-volt electrons observed by Mohr and Nicoll,*t 
there is a deep TniniTmiTti at 90° and the curve is symmetrical about 
this axis. 

At lower voltages, however, the curves deviate from the form coe*fi 
in two ways. Firstly, the minimum becomes displaced from 90°; this 
is due to the effect of the zero-order harmonic. Secondly, a point of 


t Proc. Roy. Soe., A, 138 (1032), 469. 
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inAexion appears for energies below 50 volts, and becomes more marked 
for decrea^ng energy. This can bardly be due to higher harmonics, 
owing to the small range of the neon field, and to the fact that it 
increases with decreasing energy. It may, however, be due to exchange 
(cf.§9). 

For mercury vapour calculations have been carried out by Henne- 
bergt and by Massey and Mohrj: using the approximate method de- 



Angle of Scattering 

Calculated Curves 

• Expt points ^Arnot) 


Fig 24. Comparison of observed and calculated angular distributions of electrons 
elastically scattered by mercury atoms 

scribed in Chap. Xlll, § 3.1, of calculating the large phases by using 
Jeffrey’s approximation and the small ones by Bom’s method, and 
interpolating in order to obtam the remainder. In the absence of a 
Hartree field for mercury the Thomas-Fermi field was used, but for 
a heavy atom such as mercury this field should be quite a good 
approximation. The calculated angular distributions are compared 
with Amot’s observations in Fig. 24. In view of the approximate 
method used the agreement is very satisfactory, and seems to establish 
still further the validity of Fax6n and Holtsmark’s method as applied 
to the calculation of the elastic scattering of slow electrons by heavy 
atoms. For light atoms such as helium and hydrogen it is necessary 

t Naturwiaa , 20 (1032), 561 


( Nature^ 130 (1932), 276. 
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to proceed to higher approximations, and in the next section we shall 
do this. It also appears that the theory becomes invalid in the 
neighbourhood of the cross-section minimum in the case of the rare 
gases. The reason for this is not at present clear, but may be due to 
the same cause as that operative for light atoms, namely, electron 
exchange. 

7. Electron Exchange in Elastic Collisions 

In Chap. VIII, § 4, the possibihty of electron exchange between the 
atom and the colliding beam was considered. It was shown that an 
incident electron may either be directly scattered, or may change places 
with an atomic electron. It was shown also that the probability of the 
two processes cannot be added; owing to the necessity for using anti- 
symmetrical wave functions, one must combine the wave amplitudes 
rather than their intensities. 

The possibility of exchange interference was first pointed out by 
Oppenheimer,! who suggested that this was the explanation of the 
minimum observed in the cross-section velocity curves of the heavier 
rare gases at very low voltages. In view of the theory discussed in § 4 
it is unlikely that this view is correct. For light atoms such as helium 
and hydrogen, however, exchange interference seems to be of con- 
siderable importance in low-velocity collisions. 

8. Calculation of Effect of Electron Exchange in Elastic Scat- 
tering by Hydrogen and Helium 

We employ the same notation as that used in Chap. VIII, § 4. It was 
shown there that the elastic scattering of electrons by atoms of hydrogen 
and helium may be described by means of two wave functions FQ(ri), 
© 0 (^ 2 ) which have the asymptotic form 

~ expikz^-\-rffo(ei,<l>j)expihri, 

^ 0 (^ 2 ) »‘‘r^^o(®2. '^2)exp ifcrj. (8) 

The differential cross-section for elastic collisions is then 

7(0) dui = i{3|/o+sro|*+|/o— fl'or} d(o for hydrogen, 

= l/o— for helium. 

For simplicity let us consider the case of hydrogen first. The functions 

f Phys. Rev., 32 (1928), 361. 
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^o(ri), G*o(r2) were shown to satisfy the equations 


[V*+*TOri)= J (~;^J'r(ri.r2)0*(r2)dr2 \ 


A* 

[V*+fe*](?„(r2) = J (i- ijT(r,.r2)0J(ri) dr, J 


(9) 


where the function T(ri,r2) is the wave function for the complete 
system. 

In order to integrate the equations (9) we must assume some approxi- 
mate form for T on the right-hand side, so that the right-hand side 
becomes a known function. We know that T may be expanded in 
the form , „ /• v 

'J' = (! + /) ^»(ri¥n(r*)- 


We may write this 




where O includes all the scattered waves. 

Now T may be expanded in the alternative series 

'I^=(| + J)G'»(ra)Wri). 

as we saw in Chapter VIII. If we expand O in the form 

then it is clear that Of, = G!,; in other words, the ‘exchange’ wave is 
included in O. Thus, if we assume for T on the right-hand side of (9) 

^ = Kiri)Mr2)+Oo{TMrt)+<f>, ( 10 ) 

and neglect <f), we shall have a fair approximation, which amounts to 
neglecting the effect of all waves with wave-length different from that 
of the incident wave. 

If we substitute (10) in (9), we obtain 


[v*+*:‘‘-®^F„(r2)]j’o(rx) 


and 




/ ®o(*‘2)0o(^i)^o (^ 2 ) drj (11a) 



Fo„(ri) = -e* J 


(lib) 


where 
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Changing the variable in 0^ from Tg to r^, we obtain, by adding and 
subtracting (11a) and (11b), 

[v*+P- ^Foo(ri)]{f’o(ri)±<?„(ri)} 

^ J {^^^~yFoir,)±Go{T,)}MTimr2)dr,. (12) 

This ‘integro-differential’ equation may be converted into an integral 
equation in the following way. We require a solution of the equation 
for Gq which has the asymptotic form 

J’o(**)±G'o(r) ~ e^+r-h^{f(e, 4>)±g{e, (13) 
Let us then treat the right-hand side of (12) as a known function, ^(r^), 
of Tj. We may then write 

|^V**+fc®--"J^Foo(r)][J’o(r)±G„(r)] = T^(r). (14) 


The solution of this type of inhomogeneous equation has been discussed 
in Chap. VI, § 3. Let 8f(^> ^) he the solution of the homogeneous 
equation r a am i 

[v*+A*--^r^oo(»-)JlS{»-,0) = 0, (16) 

which has the asymptotic form 

2f(r,0) ~ c»^+(2iAT)-V*'‘2 (25+l)[exp(2iiyg)— l]P^(cosfl), (16) 


correspondmg to an incident plane wave and a diveiging spherical wave 
(the method of obtaining such a solution is given in Chapter II); then 
the asymptotic form of the required solution of (14) is 


■Fo(r)±G<o(r) ^ 5(r, 0) J ^(r')g(r', ,r-0) dr', 

where 0 denotes the angle between the vectors r, t\ 

Substituting in (12), we obtain 

~ c<**+(2iAT)’V^ 2 {2^+^)[®3cp(2i?7.)— l}P^(cos0) 

a 

^ f f (";y(^o(ra)±G'o(r2)}^to(ri)l^o*(r2)0fo(»-i.’^-0) dr.dr,, 

(17) 

where 0 is the angle between r, r^. The significance of the various 
terms in this formula is interesting. The first is the incident plane wave, 
the second the wave scattered by the static field V^ir) of the atom, 
while the third is the scattered wave due to electron exchange. The 
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oaioulation of the amplitude of the first type of scattered wave has 
been considered in the preceding section, and we are now concerned 
with the second. 

We must introduce further approximations in order to calculate the 
effect of exchange. In two cases we may do this without difficulty. 
They are as follows: 

(1) Effect of atomic field small, so that the incident wave may be 
taken as approximately plane. In this case we set on the right-hand 

side of (17) Fo(r)-G„(r) = exp(tAaioT) 

S(ri,7r—0) — exp(— iAnTi), 

where iIq, n are unit vectors in the direction of incidence and of scatter- 
iog (i.e. 0, if>), respectively. This gives for the exchange amplitude 

= |i_^exp{»*(noT2-nTi)}^o(ri)0?(ra)dTidT2. (18) 

(2) Effect of exchange small compared with direct scattering. In 
this case we may take on the right-hand side of (17) 

-^o(*^2) — ^o(*‘2) “ So(^2>^2)> 
and we have for the exchange amplitude 

9(6) = ^ jj [~;^go(»-2,02)0fo(ri.7r-0)^?{r2)«Aofri) dr,dr,. (19) 


For helium similar formulae may be obtained. Since in this case only 
the antisymmetrical cross-section is required, it is possible to make a 
third approximation. The effect of electron exchange is to reduce the 
amphtude of the scattered wave so that, in a certain energy range 
where f{d) and g{6) are of comparable magnitude, we may replace 
Fq— 6?q on the right-hand side of (17) by a plane wave, and obtain 


J((, „ jjj (1 X 


X5o(^i»’^~®)^o(ri.r8)0o(*‘2.*‘3) d/r^dr^dr^. (20) 


Unfortunately we are not on very safe ground in doing this since, 
although the amplitude of the scattered wave is small at infinity, the 
deviations of JJ,— Gq from the plane wave form may be important 
within the atom. 

In dealing with molecular hydrogen it will be assumed that the effect 
of the molecular binding is small and that we may represent the 
scattering to a sufficient approximation by calculating the terms and 
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for the atom, but using the sjmmetiy relatioi}s appropriate to* a 
two-electron system. 

Before considering the application of the formulae of this section we 
must first consider in greater detail the approximations involved. 

Referring to Chap. VIII, § 4.1, we see that the wave function Y must 
satisfy the orthogonality relations 

J* •^(*^i)W^ 2 )}^o (*'2) ^‘*'2 ~ ® 

J {Y- dr^ = 0. (21) 

The approximate expressions for Y do not satisfy these conditions, and 
consequently terms appear in the expressions for the scattered ampli- 
tudes which would vanish if exact formulae could be obtained. Thus 
in expressions (18), (19), and (20) the terms m l/r^ should vanish. For 
sufficiently high velocities of impact these terms will be small; but for 
low velocities the errors introduced will be considerable. However, one 
cannot simply drop the terms in l/r^ in the amplitude integrals, as the 
contribution from the remaining terms would also be different in an 
exact theory. In the absence of a better method it is advisable to 
retain the terms in as partially correcting for the inaccuracy in 
the remaining terms. Feenbeigt introduced a second method of 
attempting to correct for the non-orthogonality which may be more 
accurate. In this method, instead of substituting some such expression 
as go(r2) for Fo(r2)— (?o(r2) ^ (l'7)j he takes 

Ur2)-Ur2)jUrmr)dr, 

which is orthogonal to ^0(^2)- substituting in (17) we obtain the 
equations (18) and (19) but with f — |^o(r2)l* ^'>'2 place of l/r^. This 

J ^12 

method is partially justified by the fact that, if J^(r^)ib^o(^i) ^ a solu- 
tion of the equation (12), then so also is J^(ri)±00(ri)+c^o(ri). 

The approximation of neglecting the effect of the inelastically scat- 
tered waves is connected with the difficulty discussed above; but it will 
be serious at low velocities in other ways. No satisfactory theory has 
yet been developed to include the interaction of inelastically scattered 
waves, but a more accurate method of procedure would probably be 
to use the method of perturbed stationary state wave functions of 
Chap. Vni, § 3.3. 

t Phys, Eev., 40 (1932), 40, and 42 (1932), 17. See also Morse, Reviews of Modem 
Phystcs, 4 (1932), 577. 

3596.8 
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9 /Results of Galculatioii and Comparison with Experiment 

The evaluation of the exchange Amplitudes for hydrogen and helium 
has been carried out by Massey and Mohr,f using the formulae (18), 
(19), and (20). For the detailed calculations the reader is referred to 
the original papers. The chief feature of the exchange terms is that 
they fall off much faster with increase of velocity of impact than those 
corresponding to direct scattering. Thus the effect is quite negligible 
for electrons with energies greater than 70 volts in hydrogen and 
helium. In order to discuss the effect at low velocities we expand the 
exchange amplitude in a series of harmonics in the form 

8'(®) = 2{er.+*c*,)-P,(coB0). (22) 

9 

The convergence of this series is very similar to that of the corresponding 
series for the directly scattered waves, which we write in the form 

Sid) = 2 (d„+«i<,)P,(co8 6). (23) 

8 

The scattered amplitude will then be of the form 

SiB)-gie) = 2 [(«^r.-«n,)+*(‘^f,-C„)]P,(cOSfl) (24) 

9 

For low velocities of impact it was pointed out in § 6 that only the 
terms important in/g, and so the resulting scattering would 

be independent of angle for voltages less than 15 volts in helium, and 
20 volts in hydrogen. This is in contradiction with experiment, we are 
now in a position to see that the introduction of exchange is capable 
of removing this difficulty. For high velocities of impact (greater than 
100 volts) the are all negligible; as the velocity decreases, the 

amplitudes hicrease rapidly, and as they are of the same sign as 

dro, d^g, this results in a considerable decrease in the zero-order term 
in (24). The first harmonic thus becomes appreciable, and the angular 
distribution non-uniform, as observed experimentally. 

The exact evaluation of the exchange effect is very difficult, the 
formulae (18), (19), (20) not being very accurate. Using these formulae 
Massey and Mohr| have, however, shown that marked deviations from 
uniformity should occur at voltages below 15 volts in helium and 5 volts 
in hydrogen, in agreement with experiment (cf. Fig. 22). It was also 
shown that the formulae are capable of giving the general form of the 
experimental curves. 

However, the formulae (18), (19), (20) predict too complete an inter- 

t Proc. Roy- 8oc., A, 132 (1931), 606; 136 (1931), 289; and 139 (1932), 187. 
i Ibid 136 (1931), 289, and 139 (1932), 187. 
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ference of the two waves, resulting in the existence of a pronounced 
minimum in the theoretical cross-section velocity curves for both helium 
and hydrogen. This has been observed to a modified extent in hydrogen 
by Normand,t but not in helium. The curves are extremely sensitive 
to the phase factors rjg, and the appearance of the same phase factors 
in both direct and exchange amplitudes produces the very strong inter- 
ference. It is very probable that a small difference in the phase factors 
would greatly improve the theory 

It is not quite clear at the time of writing why electron exchange is 
not more important in the scattering of electrons by heavy atoms. The 
close agreement obtained by use of Fax^n and Holtsmark’s method 
would seem to indicate that the exchange effect is small in such cases. 
In this connexion it is of interest to note that Massey and Mohr§ found 
that exchange is relatively less important for helium than for hydrogen. 
It may be a general result that the heavier the atom the less the im- 
portance of exchange. It is conceivable also that the agreement 
obtained by Faxen and Holtsmark’s method is not really as complete 
a test as would be imagined at first sight. The cross-sections and 
angular distributions are determined by the size of the atoms, and this 
determines the magnitude and form of both the directly scattered and 
exchanged waves in much the same way. The experiments of Mohr 
and Nicollll have shown how important the size of the atom is in deter- 
minmg the diffraction effects. They find that the angular distributions 
of electrons which have excited the most probable level in mercmy and 
in argon follow very closely the form of the angular distribution of the 
elastically scattered electrons, provided the energy loss is small com- 
pared with the incident energy. The closeness of the agreement will be 
clear by reference to Fig. 32, Chap. XI. Thus, despite the different 
nature of the scattering process, the diffraction effects are determmed by 
the wave-length and size of the atom in both cases. It needs no very 
great extrapolation of these results to make it possible that the effects 
of exchange and direct elastic scattering are almost indistinguishable for 
collisions with heavy atoms. However, we must leave this point un- 
decided until more accurate methods of treatment have been evolved. 
The effect of inelastic collisions must be included and a more accurate 
solution of the equations (9) obtained, allowing for the perturbation of 
the atomic field by the incident and outgoing waves, 

t Phya. Rev., 35 (1930), 1217 

t It IB also possible that considerable improvement would be effected by aUowmg for 
the effect of polanzation (cL § 10). § Loc. at || Loc. cut. 
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t 

10. The Effect of Polarization 

So far we have neglected all consideration of the effect of the inelasti- 
cally scattered waves on the elastic scattering. At the time of writing 
this effect has not been considered quantitatively, but we may show 
that it will result in a more rapid variation of scattering with angle at 
small angles of scattering, and may thus be the explanation of the 
discrepancies observed at these angles in helium (cf. Chap. IX, § 3.1). 

Let us consider for simplicity the scattering of electrons by hydrogen 
atoms. Beferring to Chap. VIII, § 1, we see that the function Fq{Ti) 
describing the elastic scattering satisfies the equation 


( V*+P) ^ 2 

n 

where Fo„ = e* J ^^„(r2)^*(r2) dr^. 


It was also shown that, within the accuracy of Born’s first approxima- 
tion, 


K(r,) = J dr, (26) 


We now make the assumption that the velocity of the incident electrons 
is so high that k for all waves ^„(ri) of appreciable amplitude. 
With this assumption we obtain, on substitution in (25), the formula 


(V2+Wo(ri) 


167r®m2 


J 


expft^lri-rgl} 

Iri-ral 


exp{iiaioT3) 2 K,o(ri)l^o»(r3) 

n 


Now 2 ^no(ri)^o»(r3) = f Vir^, r3)F(r2, Tj) \i/io{t^) 

n ^ 


where 

We thus obtain finally 



(27) 

(28) 
(29) 


(V*-l-fc*)J’o(ri) = 


16ir®m® 

-Ti— X 


X J| ^^^^|:^-^exp(ifciioT3)^^(r2.r3)F(r2,ri)l^o(r2)l®dT2dT8. 

(30) 

The evaluation of this integral is extremely laborious for the high 
velocities at which it represents a good approximation, but we may 
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obtain an idea of the effect which it will have on the scattering 'as 
follows: 

For sufficiently high velocities the main contribution to the integral 
in (30) will arise from values of the vector Ts in the neighbourhood of 
rj. We may then write approximately, for the right-hand side of (30), 

_i^exp(iAnoTx) JJ [F(r„r,)]2?5Pj|fcj^>|0„(r,)l*dr*dT3. (31) 

To this approximation we may treat these terms as giving rise to an 
additional potential 


Writing J [V(r„ T,)f\^,(r,) dr, = {F«(r 3 )}„o. 


we have ^ ‘^^ 3 - (33) 

In this calculation we have included the terms due to the elastic 
scattering on the right-hand side of (25); thus to obtain the polarization 
potential we must subtract the contribution from these terms. This 
may be easily shown to lead to the following final form for the polariza- 
tion potential 




(*’8)}oO {^10(^3)}*] 


exp{t^|ri— Fgl} 
Iri-Fal 


dr. 


(34) 


Referring to the form (29) for F(r 2 ,r 3 ), we see that this potential will 
have the asymptotic form 

Vp 

which is to be contrasted with the form of the undisturbed atomic 
potential, namely, 

As a consequence of the comparative slowness of the variation of Vp 
with distance at large distances, the convergence of the series of 
scattered amplitudes of various orders due to this field will be very 
slow. Although each amplitude may be small, a large number of 
spherical harmonics will be required to represent the scattering. These 
harmonics will interfere very strongly at large angles of scattering, but 
will cohere to give a large amplitude at small angles. This will result 
in a more marked decrease of scattered intensity at small angles, in 
quantitative agreement with the experimental evidence (cf. Chap. IX, 
§3.1). 

The integration of (33) may be carried out without great difficulty; 
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it*is then found that the effect begins to be important at about the 
correct velocity in helium, but, in view of the approximate nature of 
the method, exact agreement is not to be expected. 

Similar results were obtained by Distelf using the second approxima- 
tion in Dirac’s Method of Variation of Parameters. He found that the 
scattering due to polarization falls off as cosec^^^d at large angles, 
whereas that due to the undisturbed atom falls off as coaeo^B only. 

For low velocities of impact the only method which may be used to 
introduce a polarization correction is that described in Chap. VIII, 
§ 3,3, as the Method of Perturbed Stationary State Wave Functions. 
By using the formulae (55) of Chap. VIII, it may be shown that the 
polarization field has again the asymptotic form (34) and will result in 
producing excess scattering at small angles. Referring to Fig. 21, 
we notice that the curves calculated by Holtsmark’s method all pre- 
dict too small a scattering at small angles (less than 30°), and it seems 
that this must be due to the neglect of the effect of the polarization. 

t Zettt./. PhymJc, 74 (1932), 785. 



XI* 

INELASTIC COLLISIONS OF ELECTRONS WITH ATOMS 


We limit ourselves in this chapter, except where otherwise stated, to 
the case of fast electrons (v^e^jh); the first Bom approximation is 
then sufficient. This introduces sufficient simplification to enable the 
calculation of the stopping-power of any material, the probability of 
ionization of an inner level of an atom, etc., to be carried out with 
sufficient accuracy to make possible a comparison with experiment. We 
shall first consider in some detail the case of inelastic collisions with 
hydrogen and helium atoms. It will then be found possible to generalize 
the results obtained for these simple cases to more complicated atoms. 

1. General Formulae 

Consider the collision of an electron with an atom in which the atom 
is raised from the state m to state n by the impact. If E^, are the 
energies of the two atomic states and v, initial and final velo- 

cities of the colhding electron, we have 

= E^-E^. ( 1 ) 

It was shown in Chapter VIII that, within the range of validity of the 
first approximation of Bom’s theory, the differential cross-section 
corresponding to the collision is given by 

= V| JJ ^^(r.R)expW*«nni-ino)-R}^;(r)0„(r)dr(®|^ (2) 

where hhn^j2rr^ are the initial and final momentum vectors 

of the colliding electron, and are the initial and final atomic 

wave functions of the atom. The interaction energy V is the Coulomb 
interaction between the incident and atomic electrons, 

We note that the probability of a transition from one state to another 
of a different term system (such as a singlet-triplet transition in heUum) 
is zero to this approximation, since the perturbing potential V is sym- 
metrical in the coordinates of the atomic electrons, whereas the wave 
functions will have different symmetry properties. The integral 
in (2) will therefore vanish. This result is in agreement with experi- 
ment for fast collisions, but not for slow collisions. The discrepancy 

t The effect of the Coulomb mteraotion between the mcident electron and the atomic 
nucleus vamaheB on account of the orthogonal properties of the atomic wave functions. 
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is due to neglect of electron exchange, as is explained in § 5 of this 
chapter. 

If the colliding electron ionizes the atom, the state n will lie in the 
continuous spectrum. We distinguish a level of the continuous spectrum 
fay a quantity #c related to the energy of the level by the formula 

(3) 

The normalization of continuous wave functions is discussed in Chap. 
XIV, § 2.3 We normalize in such a way that the differential cross- 
section given by (2), multiplied by d#c, corresponds to a range of energy 
such that K lies between k and /c-j-d/c; we must thus have 

oo 

\Ur)^Av)dT = h{K-K'). (4) 

0 

The differential cross-section corresponding to the excitation of a set 
of continuous energy-levels lying between k and #c+d#c is then given by 

dx = “ JJ Fexp{i{&„,ni-An„)-R}0;0„ drdR 'dK. (6) 

1.1. InlrodTiction of Momentum Variablea. 

For most purposes it is convenient to change from angular to momen- 
tum variables. The vector 


(*mnni-*no)^/27T 

is the change of momentum of the incident electron. If we choose the 
axis of a system of polar coordinates along this vector, we havef 

€5xp{i(i:,„nni— = exp{iXX), (6) 

where rr u ?! 

K — 

= cos e)K (7) 

The scalar K denotes the magnitude of the momentum change when 
an electron is scattered through an angle 0, Smce 

K dK = sin 6 dB, 

we have, for the cross-section for momentum change between K and 

l^+dK, is 


,{K)dK = 


S|JJ 


This expression for /„„(£) may be simplified by performing the integra- 
tion over the coordinates of the colliding electron. Let the Z atomic 


t Compare Chap. VII, § 1. We wnte X in place of 2 to avoid confusion with the 
effective nuclear charge Z, 
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eleotronB be denoted by sufBzes 1, 2 Z. Then 

Making use of the f ormulat 

exp(ign r') , . ^ t 

Ir— r'l 

J dR = ~ 2 
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/ 


we have 




Substituting in (8), we then obtain jSnally 

1287r®mMd-K:i 


I^MdK = 


k»h* 


where 


i^) = ^2 J dr. 


(9) 


( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 


The effective cross-section corresponding to the mn transition will be 
obtained by integrating the differential cross-section (10) between the 
limits of allowed momentum change, i.e. 

Qmn{k) = ] I,nn{K)dK. ( 12 ) 

In view of their importance in the following sections we will examine 
these limits for the particular case of fast electrons. It is easily seen that 

■^max ^ 

■ ^mln “ ^ ^mn9 

and that, as a consequence of the energetic relation (1), 

For the case of fast collisions we have, then, 

k-4^^{E^—EJ/kh^y 

*+^mn 2fc 

k—k^n 4frAn(E^~-EJIh^k. (13) 


and so 


2. Calculation of Differential Gross -sections for Hydrogen and 
Helium. Angular Distributions of Inelastlcally Scattered 
Electrons 

2.1. Excilaiion of Discrete Levda. 

To calculate the differential cross-section I„^{K) dK we require the 
wave functions of the states m, n. In all cases we suppose the initial 
t Bethe, Ann, der Phya,, 5 (1930), 326. 

Y 


3606.8 
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leVd to be the ground state, for which we use the sofiBz 0. Also we 
write for Aq,,. The wave functions for the ground statesf are 


for hydrogen, 

= for helium, with Z = 1*69. (14) 

Eor the higher states of hydrogen-like atoms the wave functions 
take the foim:|; 


= ^nhnfl 

tmt' ^ (Z-j-m)!{(«+i)!}® \««J ’ 


(16) 


where Z is the nuclear charge; for helium it is necessary to make certain 
approximations, as in the case of the ground state. It has been shown 
by Eckart§ that a good approximation to the wave function of an 
excited state of helium (other than an S state) is obtained by taking 
a symmetrical combination of the product of two wave functions, one 
representing the ground state of an electron in the field of a charge 2, 
the other the excited state of an electron in the field of a charge l.|| 
Hence, if we write , . 


for the wave function of a single electron in the nlm state in the field 
of a charge Ze, we may take, as a sufficiently good approximation for 
the wave function of an excited singlet state of helium, the form 

2-*{l^o(21ri)iA«/«(lI»-2)+1^o(2|r2)^„,„(llri)}, (16) 

the two electrons being distinguished by the numerals 1, 2. 

On substitution of the wave functions (16), (15), and (14) in the 
expression (10) for the differential cross-section, we see that 

= « I ^„(Z|r')0;j„„(Z'|r')e«-' dr', 

a = 1, Z = Z' = 1 for hydrogen, 

a == 2*, Z = 1-69, Z' = 1 for helium. 

The value of this integral may be calculatedf f for all ninii and we 


t Of. OhAp. § 3. 

t Sommerfeld, IntroducUon to Watfe Mechanics, p. 59. 

§ Phya. 36 (1930), 878. 

II For S states a more complicated wave function must be used. See Massey and 
Mcihr, Proc* Roy, Soc., A, 140 (1933), 613. 

It Massey and Mohr, Proo. Roy, Soc., A, 132 (1931), 606. 
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XI,§2 
find that 




where 


2“+»»*+i(2i+ 1)*Z*(Z+ iy{{n-l- l)!}*{(n+i)!}-*X'x 




[(7iZ+l){(«Z-l)*+4HC*„t*i-i 


(*)- 


-2»Z{(nZ- 1)*+4C“}*{(»^+ 1)*+45*}*C?+4.2(*)+ 

+ (TiZ- 1){(»Z+ l)*+4j2}C}+4_,(a:)], (17) 


« = (w2Z*-l+4C»)i[{(»Z+l)2+4£*}{(nZ-l)2+4e*}]-*, 

S = JZnOo. (18) 


The coefficients are defined in terms of the expansion 


(1— 2«#+«®)-*’ = 2 C^(<)«*. 

««o 

The expressions for these coefficients for ^ = 0, 1, 2, 3 are 

C^{x) = 1, Cl{x) = 2vx, C^(a:) = v{(2v+l)a:*— 1}, 

C-{x) = 2v{y-\-\){l{v\-2)x?-x}. (19) 

In order to examine the general features of the formulae we will 
consider the 2 and 3 quantum levels only. In Fig. 25 the angular dis- 
tributions of electrons of 200 electron volts incident energy scattered 
after exciting various quantum levels of helium are shown. For pur- 
poses of comparison the distributions corresponding to elastic scattering 
are given. It is clear from these figures that: 

(а) The excitation of the optically allowed levels takes place with 
much greater probability than that of the optically disallowed. 

(б) The probability falls off very rapidly with increase in the angle 
of scattering. At small angles the excitation of the 2^P level takes 
place with greater probability than an elastic collision, but the reverse 
is the case at large angles. 

(c) The inelastic scattering is neghgible when 

Ka^ > Z. 

The reason for this is clearly seen by reference to the formulae (17), 
(18), (19), which show that, when Ka^’^ Z, the excitation probability 
falls off as K-^*, K-^*, for S, P, D states respectively. Since Ze^jUg 
is the ionization potential of the atom, we may say that the differential 
cross-section is negligible when 

A>r</e*, 
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being the ionizatioii potential of the atom oonoemed. This result 
may be generalized immediately*for any atom. 

In Table I the values of 27r/o„(0) are given, for various velocities of 
impact wd angles of scattering, for a number of inelastic collisions in 



Fio. 25. Angular distribution of electrons of 200 volts incident energy scattered 
by helium atoms after exciting various levels. 

IS given for the transition also in atomic muts. 


helium. It is unlikely, on theoretical grounds, that the formulae ob- 
tained by the use of the first approximation of Bom’s theory can be 
regarded as very accurate, even for impacts of 200-volt electrons; but 
comparison with the available experimental material shows that good 
general agreement is obtained. 

Experiments in helium have been carried out by Dymond and 
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Cross-section in Units of iral. 


State Excited. 

0® 

5” 

10® 

20® 

30* 

40® 

100 volts 

0 99 

0*98 

0*92 

0*79 

0*61 

0*45 

1^8 200 

>• 

0 99 

0 97 

0-88 

0 65 

0*41 

0-26 

400 

»» 

0 99 

0 96 

0*77 

0*46 

0*22 

0*10 

100 volts 

0*126 

0 120 

0 086 

0*049 

0020 

0 0063 

2^8 200 

tf 

0156 

0 126 

0*086 

0 024 

0*0039 

0*068 

Q 

400 

Wf 

0166 

0120 

0*067 

0 0051 

0 086 

3 

0 03 

4 

100 volts 

7*8 

4*4 

1-78 

0*32 

0*056 

0*013 

2ip 200 


17 7 

4*5 

0 99 

0 068 

0*0088 

0 07 

400 


39 

26 

0 33 

0*009 

0*0003 

0*02 

8 

100 volts 

1 84 

120 

0 45 

0*103 

0 021 

0 0043 

3>P 200 

tf 

45 

1*33 

0*24 

0 027 

0 0025 

0 028 

3 

400 

ft 

9*7 

i 0*81 

1 0 084 

0 0035 

0014 

8 

0*08 

6 

100 volts 

0 0109 

0 0098 

0 0070 

0 0028 

0 07 

8 

0 014 

8 

31D 200 

tt 

0 0132 

0 010 

0 0052 

0 086 

3 

0 08 

4 

0 07 

6 

400 

tt 

0 0142 

0 0094 

0 0023 

1 

0 011 

3 1 

0*03 

6 

0 01 
e 

100 volts 

0 68 

0 46 

0 215 

0 043 

0 0092 

0 0020 

4ip 200 

.. 

1 71 

0 52 

0*131 

0 011 

0 0012 

0 013 

s 

400 

9 > 

37 

0 33 

0 048 

0 0015 

0 06 

4 

0 04 

6 


Watsonf using 200-volt electrons, by MoMillen^ using 100-volt 
electrons, and by Mohr and Xicoll§ using 64-, 83-, 120-, and 196-volt 
electrons. The observed angular distributions of electrons which have 
excited the 2P level agree well with the theoretical, as may be seen by 
reference to Fig. 26, in which the comparison is made. For the collisions 
of the lower velocity electrons (less than 80 volts) the agreement is 
not good at large angles of scattering, but this failure is to be expected 
(cf . § 5.2). Comparison of theoretical|| and observedtt insults for electrons 

t Proe. Boy. Soe., A, 122 (1929), 671. 

j P}^a. Bev., 36 (1930), 1034. 

§ Proc. Boy. Soe , A, 138 (1932), 229. 

tl Detailed calculations for atomic hydrogen have been earned out by Elsasser (Zetto. 
/• Phya%k. 45 (1926) 522), Bethe {Ann, der Phya, 5 (1930), 325), and Goldstem {TlUaaa^ 
Pans, (1932)). 

tt Ham'v^, Physa Rev , 34 (1929), 661 , Hughes and McMOlen, Phya. Hev., 41 (1932), 
39 ; Mohr etnd Kicoll, Proc. Roy. Soc.y A, 138 (1932), 469. 
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scattered inelastically in hydrogen reveals the same behaviour. (The 
theory refers to atomic hydrogen, the experiments to the molecule, but 
at the velocities concerned little difference in behaviour of the two is 
to be expected, as shown in Chapter XII.) 

The observed relative magnitudes of the inelastic and elastic scatter- 
ing probabilities also agree quite well with the calculated values. It has 
not yet proved possible to observe electrons which have excited optically 



Fiq. 26. Angular distributions of electrons scattered inelastically by helium 

atoms. 

forbidden transitions in helium or hydrogen, which shows that the 
intensity of such excitation is small. Experiments conducted by Whid- 
dington and Bobertsf and by van Atta,j: in which only non-deviated 
electrons were examined, exhibit this result very clearly. In Fig. 27 an 
experimental velocity distribution curve of non-deviated electrons of 
200 volts incident velocity through helium is illustrated. Electrons 
which have excited the 2^P, 3^P, and 4^P levels can be distin guishe d 
clearly, but no other inelastically scattered electrons (except those 
which have made ionizing collisions) can be detected. The relative 
intensities of excitation of the various P levels is also in good agree- 

t Proe. Leedt Phil. Soc , 2 (1931), 201. 
i Phys. Itev., 38 (1031), 876. 
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ment with theoiy. In van Atta’s measurements only deotrons scattered 
between angles of 0° and 1° 40' were eoUected, and the observed varia- 
tion of intensity with velocity of electrons which have excited the 2^P 
level is in agreement with that given in Table I, a steady increase of 
intensity with velocity being observed. 



Fia. 27. Velocity analysis of non-deviated electrons of 120 volts incident energy 
scattered by helium atoms. 

We find, then, a close agreement between theory and experiment 
when this is to be expected. Farther comparison with experiment will 
be discussed in § 3 in connexion with the calciilation of total cross* 
sections. We must now consider the calculation of the differential 
cross-sections corresponding to the excitation of levels in the continuous 
spectrum (i.e. to ionization of the atom). 

2.2. Excitation of GorUinuotis Levds. Ionization. 

In any experiment in which ionizing collisions ore investigated it is 
impossible to distinguish between scattered and ejected electrons. If 
electrons having a definite energy E* are measured after the collision, 
these will be composed, not only of electrons scattered after losing 
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energy E — E’, but also of electrons ejected from the atom with energy 
E', E being the energy of the incident electron. In order to compare 
the results of experiment with observation it is, in general, necessary to 
allow for the interference of the two sets of electron waves,f but under 
certain conditions this interference may be small and we may apply an 
approximate theory which does not take account of the interference. 
For the calculation of the probability of ionization by electrons of a given 
velocity, the inclusion of mterference effects does not alter the result, so 
we will simply develop the theory without taking such effects into 
account. We will see later the conditions under which the interference 
may be neglected in discussing angular and velocity distributions of 
the electrons. 

For hydrogen the wave function corresponding to a state k of the 
continuous spectrum in which the electron is moving in the direction 
with polar angles (x, *p) field of a charge Ze is given byl 


where 


and 


0 

^ = f(l+COS©), 

COB© = cosflcosx + sin0sinxcos(^— ^), 
W ZjKd/Q, 


( 20 ) 


For hydrogen we take Z = 1 in (20); it is difficult to obtain a satis- 
factory wave function for helium. A rough approximation is to take 
the wave function of the excited electron as hydrogenic in form and 
corresponding to a nuclear charge 1*69 (the effective nuclear charge of 
the groimd state), This function has the merit of being orthogonal 
to the ground state wave function: in any case the error made will 
probably not be great for the high velocities of impact for which Bom’s 
first approximation is valid. 

Using these wave functions in the formula (10), we find for the 
differential cross-section corresponding to ejection of the atomic elec- 
tron with energy in the direction (x> 0) relative to the direction of 
incidence of the exciting electron, into the cone of solid angle da, the 
incident electron being scattered in the direction (0, <f>) into the cone of 


t C£. eshap Vin, i 4.3. 

t Soznmerfeld, Ann. der Physik, 11 (1931), 257. The noimalization is such that 
zepiesents an outgoing plane wave together with an outgoing spherical wave* (Cf. 
Chap. XIV, S 2.3.) 
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solid angle dw, the expressiont 

d<’dci>dfc = C{K ^ — 2-K®#ccos8+(#c®+M*)o<>s*8}x 

X exp[ — 2/i//carctan{2/iK/(ic® — JT® — m®)}] dad^K, (21) 

where 8 is the angle between the vector (the change of 

momentum of the incident electron) and the direction (xi ^)> = Zja^y 

and C7 is a constant independent of the angles of ejection and of 
scattering. 

We note that the expression (21) is a maximum when 8 = 0, corre* 
spending to the conservation of momentum in the collision between the 
incident and atomic electrons. To obtain the angular distribution of 
the ejected electrons it is necessary to integrate (21) over all angles of 
scattering of the colliding electron. This can only be done numerically. 
Two typical angular distributions are illustrated m Fig. 28. The maxima 
are given by the condition 

i®+/c® — 2kK cos X = ^ 


which corresponds to the conservation of momentum. 

The integration over all angles of ejection may be carried out ana- 
lytically; we obtain 


dodK = 




iX 


h^kK^ {ii^+ (is:®-ic2)2 + VXk}® 




( 22 ) 


In Fig, 28 two angular distributions of scattered electrons are illustrated, 
calculated from this formula, while in Fig. 29 a number of curves are 
given in terms of the change of momentum K as variable. From these 
curves we note: 


(a) For small velocities of ejection of the atomic electron the angular 
distribution of the scattered electron falls off uniformly with angle, just 
as for the discrete excitations. 

(b) For higher velocities of ejection of the atomic electron the angular 
distribution has a sharp maximum at the point where 

X® = K®, (23) 

corresponding to the conservation of momentum in the collision between 
the atomic and incident electron. 

(c) The probability faUs oB rapidly for large values of X. 


8S05.8 


t Maaaey and Mohr, Proc. Poy. 8oc», A. 140 (1933) 613. 
Z 
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^. 21 . Vdodty Distribution of Ejected Electrons. 

The velooity distribution of the ejected electrons will be obtained by 
integrating the expression (22) over all angles of scattering. This may 
be carried out numerically. In Fig. 30 a number of velocity distribu- 
tions are illustrated. For ionization by electrons of incident energies 
greater than 100 volts the probability of ejection rises rapidly to a 



Fig. 28. Angular distributions of scattered and ejected electrons oorresponding 
to electrons of 200 volts inoid^t energy. 


maximum for low velocities of ejection and falls off quite rapidly with 
increasing velocity. 

As a consequence of the strong asymmetry of the velocity distribution 
curve for the ejected electrons, we see that interference should only 
become impoirtant for electrons of intermediate velocity. The general 
form of the resultant distribution is as ^own in the inset of Fig. 30 by 
the dotted line. The observations of Tate and Palmerf provide a 
qualitative confirmation of this result. 


t Phffg. Sw., 40 (1932), 781. 




Fia. 29.*’ Angular distribution of electrons scattered after ionizing a helium atom. 


Inadeni dednm. 

A X; = 47(300 7olt8) 
B = 4 7 (300 volts) 
C % 5 9 (472 volts) 

D Jk = 47 (300 volts) 


Ejected dedrq/n. 
k=» 0*5 (2 5 volts) 
2 0(55 volts) 
jc 30 (122 volts) 
K- 10 (14 volts) 



Fia. 30. Velocity distribution of ejected electrons resulting from ionizing 
collisions With hydrogen atoms. 

Numbeis deaote voltage of incident electrons. 
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We are now in a position to examine the conditions imdm which 
interference may be neglected in’discussing the angular distributions. 
jFVom Fig. 30 it appears that the electrons with low energy should have 
ATi pilftr distributions comparable with that calculated from (21) for the 
ejected electrons, while those with high energy should have angular 
distributions of the form given by (22) for the scattered electrons. 
Electrons of intermediate velocity should have angular distributions 
showing marked interference effects. There is little experimental evi- 
denoe on this subject, but Tate and Palmer (loc. cit.) have shown that 
in mercury vapour the angular distribution of the faster electrons 
resulting from an ionizing collision (the ^scattered’ electrons) is very 
similar to that of electrons resulting from the excitation of discrete 
levels, i.e. falling off very rapidly with angle of scattering. This is in 
agreement with the calculated form of curve illustrated in Eig. 28. Eor 
the group of slow electrons they find a comparatively small variation 
of intensity with angle ; this would be expected from the form of the 
curves in Fig. 28 for the ejected electrons when allowance is made for 
the fact that in the experiments the collected electrons were not homo- 
geneous, but had a voltage range of 30 volts, which would smooth 
out any maxima which might have appeared. No definite experimental 
evidence as to interference effects has yet been obtained. 


2*3. ATifftilar Diahibvtim of the Aggregate of Indaatically Scattered 
Electrons. 


2.31. Hydrogen Atoms. Formula (10) gives us the differential cross- 
section corresponding to a given final state n. If the hydrogen atom 
is initially in the ground state, we have, summing over all possible 
states, 


2lon(K)dK = 

n ¥‘0 


1287rSmM'o| f 

Z\j 


dr 


dK. 


(24) 


Now, if we expand in a series of atomic wave functions, we obtain 


I d,r, 

and simUarly = 2 I 

Multiplying these equations together, we obtain 


' n I 

Integratang both sides of this equation over all space, we obtain, by 
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viitue of the orthogonal properties of the wave functions ' 


1 = J + 2 I J ^ *• 


Substituting in (24) then gives 


21on{K)dK = 

n^o 


128ff%V dK 
h*k‘ 




(25) 


where F is the atomic scattering factor [see Chap. VII, § 1, eq. (9)] for 
the hydrogen atom, given by 

= (l+iZ*ag)-*. 

The condition of validity of this formula is that no appreciable con- 
tribution to the sum (24) arises from transitions 0-*-n which are not 
energetically possible. For this to be so, must be greater than the 
TninimiiTn momentum change for a transition to the highest state with 
appreciable excitation probability; i e. if is the energy of this state, 
we must have, using the expression (13) for Kr„i„, 

K > 4nhn{E^-Bo)lkh^ 

The excitation probability falls off rapidly with increasing and can 
certainly be taken as small when 


E^ > — 4^0. 

The condition of validity of the formula (25) is then roughly that 

K > 2(hThn\Eo\lkhK 

If the energy of the incident electron is great compared with the 
excitation energy of the state of the atom excited, we have 


X* = (2P-A®)(l-cos0)-i ^^cos0-f-..., 


where 


^2 


iK-Eo). 


For all angles 6 which satisfy 

(26) 

we have, therefore, ^ ^ 2kBiald, k^ cn k. (27) 

This result is independent of n and may be used provided E ^ 

i.e. for small angle collisions. For large angle collisions we make use 

of the fact that the momentum of the secondary electron ejected is 
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appioziinAtely equal to so .the eneigy lost by the incident elec* 


tron is 


But 


E,-E, = ^K* 

== ?^(fca+jfc*_2if:jfc^cos0). 
E,-E,= ^{k*-kl), 


so 


h* 

K = ibsind, k^ = kcosO. (28) 

These formulae ate identical with (27) when 6 is snwU, and so we may 
use (28) for all 6 satisfying (26). 

As (28) shows that K and k^ are independent of the excitation energy, 
we may immediately convert the sum (26) for a fixed momentum change 
to a sum at a fixed angle of scattering by using the relation 

K dK = kk^aixxd d6. 
in connexion with (28). This gives 

1 

(l-l-Jfc®agsin*0)*J 

which is to be compared with formula (9) of Chapter IX for the elastic 
scattering 

For small angles of scattering [but still satisfying (26)] we have 

I-fon(«) 


o -V r /m • Dja 128w*m*€* COSd f- 


de 


m 


— cotd. 


(29) 


Hence the inelastic scattering at small angles considerably exceeds the 
elastic. 

At large angles 

o V' r /a\ 128 ir®in®e* 

2 /on(®) = oosec*fl. 

which is the Rutherford formula for scattering of one electron by another. 
We must correct this formula to include the interference of the scattered 
and ejected electrons. Using the formula (26) of Chapter V when is 
small we obtain 

ZnY If^{6)Bm6 d0= — ^ sin ^ cos ^(cosec^ff — cosec^^ sec^O+Bec^ff) 

n kfhf 

64AM4-3Mn«29_^ (30) 




sm>2d 
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This is to be compared with the coEiesponding formula for the elastic 

sctterfDg 

8m*J5 


IVom formulae (29) and (30) we see that inelastic scattering pre- 
dominates near 0° and 00° but may become smaller than the elastic at 
intermediate angles. 


2.32. QenercMzation for Complex Atoms. In order to obtain approxi- 
mate results for complicated atoms, we approximate to the wave 
functions by taking them as sums of products of hydrogen-like wave 
functions for the single electrons, the sum having the correct symmetry. 
The results obtained for hydrogen atoms can then be taken over to 
apply to complex atoms; we must, however, subtract the contributions 
made by the forbidden transitions from, say, the iT-level to an occupied 
state in the Zr-level. We consider the probability of a transition from 
the rd shell of an atom to the n'V shell. The differential cross-section 
corresponding to this will be 




128nhn‘e* dK . 


(31) 


If there are Znl electrons in the rd shell, of which have spins in one 

direction, in the other, we have 

T — 128iT®mM dK 

inl,n'vW 

X{^nji®nZ,nT (K) I*— contribution from excluded transitions}. (32) 
Here (Z) refers to the single electron wave functions and is given by 

|2 

(33) 




the summation being necessary in order to allow for the degeneracy in 
the magnetic quantum number. It is now easy to see that, since there 
can be no reversal of spin in the transition, the contribution from 
excluded transitions is simply 


If we write Z, 


+ •^nl ^n'r) I® 

W 2f' _|_ 1 ^nl ^n'r) ~ ?n/,nT» 


(34) 
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weliave then 


(35) 


Applying this lesult to the aggregate of inelastic collisions with a com- 
plex atom, we obtain 

W(A) dK = J (2^-^ 1)^(A)- 

F^i being the F-iaotor corresponding to the ni shell. By means of this 
formula the form of the angular distribution of the aggregate of in- 
elastic collisions may be obtained just as in § 2.31, and similar results 
are arrived at. 


3. Total Collision Cross-sections 
3.1. Excitation of Discrete Optical Levels. 

The total cross-section corresponding to the excitation of the nth 
quantum state of a given atom from the ground state is given by 

jl^{K)dK. (37) 

K tnin 

The limits of integration have been given in equations (13). In order 
to evaluate this integral approximately, we observe (cf. Fig. 26 and 
Table 1) that /o„(A) becomes very small for such values of K that 

> Kl, (38) 

where Kl = 87r®OT|.&ol/^*- 

When this condition is not satisfied we may expand Io„{K) in powers 
of K. We have, from equation (10), 

I^(K) dK = g| J Ar\\ 


Expanding the exponential, we obtain 
I^{K) dK = — 


(39) 


where the matrix elements of so that 

(**)o» = / 

The expansion (39) is valid provided the condition (38) is not satisfied. 
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When (38) is satisfied, is veiy small and may be neglected. We 

may then write 


For a transition which is optically allowed the first term will not vanish 
and will be much the largest for fast electrons. Carrying out tiie 
integration and using the approximate expression (13) for -Kniin* 
obtam 


Qon^ 


647r®mM . 




“log 




(40) 


If the transition considered is associated with a quadrupole moment 
but no dipole moment, we obtain similarly 


^ ^ 1287r^mM,. 2v io,xn, 

^on — — — l(^*)o»l^l^ol* 


(41) 


We notice, then, that owing to the logarithmic term, the cross-sections 
corresponding to the excitation of optically allowed levels should fall 
off more slowly with increasing velocity of impact than those corre- 
sponding to optically forbidden transitions. Experimental evidence on 
this point is very meagre. Some evidence is obtained from the measure- 
ment of the excitation functions of various spectral hues. This method 
has been mentioned in Chapter IX However, the results of the most 
recent experiments carried out by Leest and by ThiemeJ in helium do 
not indicate any noticeable differences in behaviour between 8, P, and 
D levels with regard to variation of excitation probability with velocity 
at high velocities. 

A further consequence of the formula (40) is that, as the velocity of 
impact increases, a greater proportion of the collisions are inelastic, since 
the cross-section for elastic scattering decreases as for high velocities 
[see Chap. IX, (10)] This effect is clearly shown in Table IV of this 
chapter. 

In Table II a number of values of excitation cross-sections for helium 
calculated by exact integration of the expression (18) are given with 
the elastic cross-section for comparison. The observed values given 
for the sum of the elastic and discrete excitation cross-sections are 
obtained by subtracting the observed ionization probabilities (com- 
pared with those calculated in § 3.3) measured by Smith,§ from the total 
cross-sections measured by Normand.|| The agreement at 200 volts is 


t Proc. Roy. Soe., A, 137 (1932), 173. t Zeita.J. Phyiiik, 78 (1932), 412. 

§ Phya. Aev., 36 (1930), 1293. || Ibid. 35 (1930), 1217. 
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* TABLE n 


CroBS-MeliotA in vmila of mij. 


JSleetran 

Minergy 

mvaltf. 

Slate Excited. 

ElaOie. 2^S 2»P 3»P 3»i> 4*^ 4i2) 6^P 

Sum. 

Ob- 

served. 


0-375 0 0084 0107 0-031 0-063 0 012 0 027 0-040 0-0063 

e A R 


gf!?l 




> 0-31 

1 

iOO i 





very satisfactory, but it appears that Bom’s approximation begins to 
fail for electrons with energies less than about 150 volts. 

The comparison of relative values for the different transitionB with 
the values obtained from optical experiments is discussed in § 5.2 in 
connexion with the excitation of triplet levels. 

3.2. Excitation of X-rays, 

In collisions with complex atoms an electron may be ejected from 
an inner shell, with subsequent X-ray emission. It is thus of con- 
siderable interest to obtain approximate expressions for the probability 
of such inner-shell ionization. We require to sum the probabilities of 
all the possible transitions from the inner shell concerned. 

For ionization of the nl level we require, then, 

gIra.nr{K) dK = (42) 

The total cross-section corresponding to this ionization, which we denote 
by Q^, is then given by 


X'buz 



and we may approximate to the value of this integral in the same way 
as in the preceding section for optical levels. In this way we find 




where is of the order of the energy of ionization of the rd shell and 
^ is one-third of the mean square radius of the rd shell. For outer 
shells the terms ^ |^n/,nrP ^ small, and the probability of ionization 


of the shell is nearly proportional to the mean square radius of the shell, 
but for inner shells the intensity of forbidden transitions becomes 
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important. Bethef has carried out farther approximations by assum^ 
the atomic wave functions to be of hydrogen-like form with effective 
nuclear charge With this assumption he finds, for those inner shells 
from which the most important discrete transitions are forbidden, 

^ni- 1 = 0-2-0-6n*o§/Z2a. (46) 

As the energy of the nl shell is 


we have finally 


£!„i = —27i^m€*Z^/n^h^, 






(46) 


where is between 0*2 and 0-6 for inner shells, and of the order n* 
for outer shells. 

Experimental evidence as to the correctness of the formula (46) is 
not yet available. All investigations of the variation of the intensity 
of characteristic X-ray lines with the energy of the bombarding elec- 
trons have been carried out with thick targets, and complicated cor- 
rections must be applied to reduce the observations to the corresponding 
values for thin targets. A detailed investigation of these corrections haa 
been carried out by Webster, Clark, and Hansen, j; who applied their 
results to the excitation function of the X-lines of silver observed with 
a thick target. The energy range of the electrons in these observations 
extends only up to voltages of three times the excitation voltage, and 
it is not to be expected that formula (46) would be valid. Actually it 
is found that the experimental curve rises to a maximum more slowly 
than that calculated from (46) with ■^nl taken as four times the excita- 
tion energy. The Bom formula fails in a similar way when applied to 
optical excitation (see § 5.2). 


3,3. Primary Ionization. 

Using the differential cross-sections 1^^ dKdK given in § 2.2 for the 
excitation of a level of the continuous spectrum, we may calculate (by 
numerical integration) the total cross-section for ionization, using 
the formula k„^ 

] J IMdKdK, (47) 

0 IC Wlill 


where = P— 87T*m|^o|/A®. 

The results of such a calculation are illustrated in Figs. 31 and 32 for 
the ionization cross-sections of hydrogen and helium. 


t Ann. der Pkya., 5 (1930), 326. 
i Phya. Rev., 37 (1931), 116 and 43 (1933), 839. 




Fig 31. Ionization probabilities in hydrogen. 



Fio. 32. Ionization probabilities in helium. 
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The comparison between experimental curves and those calculated 
is also shown. The most recent experimental measurements have been 
carried out by P. Smith and Tatef for (molecular) hydrogen and by 
P. Smithj: for helium. Por purposes of comparison it is assumed that 
the molecule behaves like two atoms. 

The agreement is quite satisfactory when one takes into account the 
facts that the magnitudes of the cross-sections are compared as well as 
the variation with velocity, and that it is difficult to obtain approxi- 
mately correct wave functions to represent ionized states of atoms other 
than hydrogen. For electrons with energies less than 200 electron volts 
the theoretical cross-sections are too large, but the disagreement at 
these low energies of impact is not surprising and will be discussed 
further in § 5.2. It may be pointed out that the simple theory again 
predicts too rapid a rise of the probabihty as the incident energy is 
increased above the ionization potential, just as for X-ray and optical 
excitation. 

3.31. Ionization Probability for High-vdocity Owing to the 

laborious nature of the calculations for the higher voltage impacts 
carried out as above, it is important to obtain an approximate formula 
to cover these cases. In Fig 30 of this chapter, curves are given which 
illustrate the dependence of the integral 

J IMiK (48) 

Xmin 

on K for various velocities of incidence. 

Beferring to this figure, we see that the main contribution to the 
probabihty of ionization comes from transitions involving quite small 
values of k. For such transitions is of the form illustrated in 

Fig. 29; thus for large values of K it is vanishingly small, just as in the 
case of the excitation of discrete states. The concentration of the 
scattered electrons about the angle corresponding to the conservation 
of momentum occurs only for transitions associated with large values 
of K. As a consequence we may approximate to the value of ^ in 
much the same way as for the excitation of discrete states. Using this 
method, we find 

J (49). 

t Phys. Rev,, 39 (1932), 270. X ^ (1930), 1293. 

§ By high velocity is understood a velocity greater than 1,000 electron volts but not 
such a vdooity that relativistic effects are important. 
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wKere Cra is a quantity of the order of the energy of the shell. Em* 
plo 3 dng methods similar to those ’used in considering the excitation of 
X-rajns it was shown by Bethet that (49) reduces to 




CfiZ 

mv^ \EJ[ 



(50) 


where J dK. 


Using again the approximation of hydrogen-like wave functions, the 
following are the values of for the various shells. 


TABLE m 


ShdL 

\8 

2a 

2p 

Za 


u 

4a 

4p 

4d 

4/ 




0 13 

0-17 


0 07 

016 

013 

0 09 

0-04 


These figures show that shells with the highest azimuthal quantum 
numbers are the most difficult to ionize. 

For hydrogen in particular, for which exact calculation may be 
carried out,t we have for the cross-section for ionization. 


Ql 


= 0-286 


2776* j / 2m«* \ 


(51) 


showing that C„{ is about one-tenth of the energy of ionization of the 
ml shell. 


3.32. Comparison with Classical Theory avd with Experiment. The 
classical formula of J. J. Thomson§ is of a somewhat different form 
from (50), as it contaias no logarithmic term. The formula is 


rti 27re* Zjj 


(62) 


The very different form of the classical and quantum theoretical expres- 
sions makes a comparison with experiment of especial interest. The 
best substance to choose for the comparison is hydrogen; the use of 
approximate wave functions is here least likely to lead to serious error, 
it being unlikely that any important difference between the molecule 
and atom exists, except the iomzation potential which we must take 
to be that of the molecule (16 volts). The observations of Williams and 
Terrouxll for v = 0-54c give the number of ions produced per cm. path at 
N.T.P. as 12-6. The formula (51) gives 14-7, and the classical formula (62) 
3-6. The quantum theory formula thus gives much better agreement. 

t Ann. der Phyt., 5 (1930), 326. t Bethe, loc. cit. 

$ PAa. Mag.. 23 (1912), 449. |1 Proc. Roy. Sots., A, 126 (1930), 289. 
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3.4. Diatrtiniiion of Varvma Types of CaUisiona for High^vdocUy 
Impacts. 

In Table IVt the relative probabilities of different types of collision 
of high-velocity electrons with hydrogen atoms are given. These values 
include all relativistic corrections (see Chap. XV, § 2). 

TABLE IV 





Energy of Incident Electron in VdUe. 


Type of CoUtaum 


1,000 

10,000 

100,000 

10» 

10* 

101® 




Percentage of aU CoUieiona, 


Elastic 


8-7 

6*5 

6-1 

4*1 

2 65 

1*8 

Excitation of 2-quantum levels 

42 8 

46 3 

47-6 

49-6 

61-5 

52*8 

ff ft 3- ,f 

If 

6*3 

70 

7*3 

7*8 

8*1 

8*4 

ft ft d- ti 

ft 

2 41 

2-60 

2*71 

2*79 

2-90 

2 96 

ft ft 3" tt 

ft 

M7 

1*24 

1*28 

1*32 

1*36 

1*38 

tt tt ,f 

ft 

2*17 

2 38 

2-33 

2-38 

2-42 

2*45 

All discrete levels 


64*8 

58 4 

61*2 

63-4 

66*4 

68*0 

Ionization 


36*5 

351 

33*7 

32-6 

31*0 

30-2 

Energy -loss per primary ion m volts I 

51*4 

59*9 

64*8 

66*9 

68*6 

69*4 

o ,, collision 

tt 1 

18*7 

21'0 

21*7 

21*7 

21-3 

21-0 

Total cross-section by 10~ 

cm. 

3,200 

426 

66-0 

30*6 

42*8 

60*0 


4. Calculation of the Stopping-power of Matter for Fast Electrons 

4.1. Preliminary Theorems. 

4.11. Generalized Transition Probabilities and OsciUator Strengths. It 
wiU be found convenient in the calculation of the total energy loss per 
cm. path of electrons in passing through matter to define certain 
quantities associated with the various transitions. These quantities are 
generalizations of quantities associated with optical transitions. 

The optical transition probability associated with a transition from 
the mth to the nth level is defined as 




We generalize this quantity by writing 


KniK) = 


h*K^ 




(63) 


which reduces to (63) for zero momentum change. Associated with the 
optical transition probability ^„,„(0) is the oscillator strength which 

is defined as . _ „ , , 

Jmn — ^ ^mnYmn^ 

where B is Rydberg’s constant and is the frequency associated with 
the transition. The generalized oscillator strength associated with the 
t Due to Bethe« Handbuch der Physik^ 2ad edition* xuv/l (1933), 519* 
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m*-*- n transition is then defined asf 




We note that the differential cross-section corresponding to the 0 ->■ n 
transition is given by 

Ion{K)dK- ^ . 

The loss of energy per cm. path in passing through a gas containing 
N atoms per c.c. will thus be [cf. equation (60)] 


dT X: r ^ 

'tte 2L, J JonW 


(64) 


4.12. Summation Theorem for Oeneralized Oacillator Strengths. 

(a) Hydrogen-like atoms. Let us consider the value of 

2 /onW “ ^ 2 

The functions ^g, satisfy the equations 

VVo+^(^?o-F)^o = 0, (66.1) 


VV^+^(^n-F)^t* = 0. 


(66.2) 


Multiplying (66.1) by and (65.2) by subtracting, and integrating 
over ail space, we obtain 

{E,-E,) J J ('AoVV^-0^VVo)c*^*c?r. 

The right-hand side reduces to 

J (66) 

Now 

n 

as may be proved by following a method similar to that used in § 2.3. 


t Bethe, Ann, dor Phyo,^ 5 (1930)* 325. 
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We then have 
StAh, 


K*h* 


2 J = 2 1 J e""* *-|* 

= |J |0ol*drf=l. 


Hence finally we see that 

2r/o»v-^l — *• 


(67) 


(6) Complex atoms. As a generalization of the formula we require 
the sum of the oscillator strengths from a particular shell of a given 
atom. Making use as before of hydrogenic wave functions^ the only 
modification required in the treatment above is to allow for the oscil* 
lator strengths of forbidden transitions (transitions to levels already 
filled). We then find for the sum of the oscillator strengths from the 


nl shell 




iiln'tr 




^ 2i'+i /ntnT> 

nT * 


(68) 


where oscillator strength of a single electron transition from 

the rU to the nT level. The second term in (58) is the sum of the 
oscillator strengths of the forbidden transition. In particular, if all 
shells are filled, 


^n'r'= 2Z'+lj 


and so 

It is of interest to note that 

as may readily be shown. The sum of the oscillator strengths for the 
inner shells of a complex atom is less than the number of electrons in 
the shell; for outer shells it is greater. 

Using hydrogenic wave functions Bethef has compiled a table of 
approximate oscillator strengths associated with the shells of various 
atoms of the periodic table. Table V is a reproduction of this. 

4*2. CaJcvlation of the Stopping-power, 

4.21. Hydrogen, The loss of energy per cm. path, —dTjdx, of an 
electron passing through a gas containing N atoms per c.c. is given by 

“S’ = ^ 2 T(^o-^„)/o»(^) dK, 


8595.8 


t Loo. Clt. 
Bb 
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TABLE V 


OacHkOor Strengths, fJO), for the SheUs of variowt Atoms. 



Be 

B 

C 

N 

O 

F 

Ne 

Xa 

Mg 

u 

1-000 

0 031 

0 861 

0 762 

0 723 

0 653 

0*584 

0 684 

0*584 

28 

1*000 

1*000 

1 000 

1*000 

1*000 

1 000 

1*000 

1 000 

1*000 

2p 


1 136 

1 136 

1 136 

1 136 

1 136 

1 136 

1 120 

1*122 

38 








1040 

1 040 


A 

Cu 

Kr 

Ag 

Xo 

Au 




la 

0 606 

0 505 

0 476 

0 476 

0 463 

0 463 




28 

0*665 

0 565 

0 462 

0 462 

0 420 

0 420 




2p 

1 122 

1 0 426 

0 423 

0 301 

0 300 

0 266 




3a 

1040 

' 1040 

0 666 

0 566 

0 446 

0 446 




3p 

1 171 

1 171 

1 138 

0 533 

0 526 

0 387 




3d 


1 418 

1 407 

1 407 

1 405 

0 408 







1 103 

1*103 

0 560 

0 422 




4p 



1*220 

1*220 

1 070 

0 460 




4d 




1 437 

1 464 

1-464 




4/ 






1 712 





which reduces to [cf . eq. (54)] 


dz W Zg J Ic • 

” ^mla 


(60) 


We cannot at once use the summation theorem (57) to evaluate the 
sum, as is a function of n\ we therefore divide the range of integra- 
tion into two halves, according as K is greater or less than where 


^0 = 



(61) 


At first sight it would not appear to be necessary to take into account 
momentum changes greater than the quantity (61), since it was shown 
in previous sections that for such large values of A, is very 

small; but transitions in which there is a large momentum change are 
associated with large energy losses and so give appreciable contributions 
to the sum (60). In fact we shall show below that both ranges give 
approximately equal contributions to the energy loss. We denote the 
two contributions to the energy loss per cm. by E\ E" respectively. 

For the calculation of E\ the energy loss in transitions with small 
change of momentum, we expand in powers of K as in equation 
(39), Then 

2 / X- 
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We may now use the formula 

n 

which gives 

E' = ^^ *{loggo-^ 2 (^n--®o)la?onl*logO. (63) 

Since we are dealing with fast electrons, we may use the approximate 
expression derived in § 1.1 for K„,„ , viz. 

= ^hn(E^~Eo)jkh^ 

Substituting in (63) and remembering that 

-E^= 2irW/fc2n* = iJA/n* -J^o == = Rh, 

we obtain finally 


W = 


~kV^ 




For the energy loss E" due to large momentum changes we have 


(64) 


^' = 2 / (E,-E,)Ion{K)dK. 


(65) 


A'. 

Making use of the summation formula (57), we obtain 

■K^max 




\QTfime*N 

~¥hf 


f 

A. 


dK 
~K ■ 


In fixing it is important to note that the expressions given by 
Bom’s approximation for IqJ^K) are no longer valid if the momentum 
change is very great. We cannot, therefore, use the expression (13) for 
jfiiniax (^^)> must employ the condition of conservation of moment- 
turn in the colhsion between the incident and atomic electron. Since 
the masses of the two electrons are equal, the maximum momentum 
which the atomic electron can receive will be half the total momentum. 
We take, then, ^ , 

■^max — 

Carrying out the integration, we obtain 

167r*mW€^ 






{logjfc — logZo}. 


( 66 ) 


Adding (66) and (64), we obtain for 

dT _ I67r®mW(, ifcW 
d® W \^4mhnRh 


the total energy loss per cm. path 
2l>W|-(l-i)log^j. (67) 

n \ ' 
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Thtf Boxomatioii may be carried out numerically using the usual fonnulae 
for the matrix elements The final result is 

dx 


®0n* 

4^€*N, m»* 


log 


(c = 1-106). 


( 68 ) 


mv‘ cBh 

4.22. Complex Atoms. It is possible to generalize the formula (68) for 
complex atoms, if, as is usual, hydrogenic ware functions are assumed, 
and the excluded transitions allowed for. This has been done by Bethe, 
who finds 

(69) 

where Znit fnit fni,nr ^ previously defined in formulae (34), (53), and 
(58) respectively, and f^{0) is the limit of the generalized oscillator 
strength for zero momentum change, i.e. is the usual oscillator strength. 
If we define the mean excitation energy A,a of the nl shell by the 
formula 

we find for the stopping-power 


/!|?log4., = JSl>logl®„l+ 2 CAtIos' 

nT 


dx 




nl 




TABLE VI 


v/c. 

Qaa 

1 

Observed. 

The 

j Bohr, 

NZ^/mv*). 

orettcal. 

Quantum 

JBdechanice. 

0136 

~ir^ 

0 001 

117 

17*1 

115 

0*230 

O, 

0 001 ->0*07 

10 6 

, 18 0 

12 2 

0*230 

A 

0(K)l->0*2 

10*0 

16 3 

112 


If we define a mean excitation energy E by the formula 
Z\ogE = '^fnthigA^, 


we have 


dx 


Ant*N 

me® 




SSVV 

Zlog-j-. 


(70) 


The difficulty in making quantitative use of this formula is to fix the 
value of E. The values of oscillator strengths given in Table V are 
only approximately correct for light elements and are very inaccurate 
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for heavy elements. Blochf has attempted to remove this diffiotiliy by 
nfling the Fermi-Thomas statistical niodel of the atom. He ccdculates 
the stopping-power by considering the disturbance of such a ‘gas- 
sphere’ atom by external forces and obtains the formula 


dT _ 

dx ~~ mt>® ^^ZxBh’ 


(71) 


The constant x lUB’J l>e determined from certain differential equations 
involving the Fermi-Thomas atomic field. These equations have not yet 
been solved, but Bloch shows that the dependence of E on Z, given by 
(71), is in agreement with experiment. The empirical value of x which 
gives the best numerical agreement with observed values of —dTfdx is 
also quite reasonable. 

4.23, Comparison wtih Expenmenial Values. The application of the 
formulae (68) and (70) for the energy loss per cm. of fast electrons in 
(atomic) hydrogen and other gases has been considered exhaustively by 
Williams.:^ In order to compare the theoretical and experimental values 
it is necessary to increase the results by about 10 per cent, to allow for 
the fact that in practice the electron which emerges with the greater 
energy after the collision is taken as the j8-particle. After applying 
this correction a very good agreement is obtained with experiment, as 
illustrated in Table VI. The values given by Bohr’s classical theoiy§ 
are also included. As the validity of Bom’s first approximation, which 
is used throughout in the theory developed above, depends on the 
velocity of impact being great compared with the orbital velocity of 
the atomic electrons, I| the ratio u^jv^ of the squares of these velocities 
is included in the table. 

Further evidence in support of the quantum theory of the stopping- 
power of matter for fast charged particles will be disctissed in Chapter 
XIII in coimexion with the passage of heavy particles through matter. 

4.24. Belative Coniribuiion of Light and Heavy CoUisums to Stopping- 
power. It was shown in § 3.31 that the number Sj of primary ions 
produced per cm. path is given by 


*0 


2nN€* V 


(72) 


t Zeita.f. Phytik, 81 (1933), 363. 
t Proc. Boy. Soe., A, 135 (1932), 108. 

§ Phtl. Mag., 25 (1013), 10; 30 (1916), 68. Bloch (Ann. der Phya., 5 (1933), 286) has 
Bho'wn that Bohr’s formula follows also m quantum mechanics when u'/v* is small but 
Z^/Av large. || Cf. Chap. IX, § 6.1. 
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where the quantities c^, C^f are as defined in equations (49) and (60). 

The energy loss per primary ion produced is then given by 


For nitrogen this gives, for electrons of .30,000 volts energy, an energy 
loss per primary ion produced, of roughly 80 volts, and for hydrogen 
100 volts. This high value arises from the fact that a larger percentage 
of collisions lead to excitation than to ionization. The contribution to 
the energy loss per cm. due to heavy collisions (in which a fastf electron 
is emitted) is, moreover, quite considerable, owing to the great energy 
loss in the collision. It is given by 


E" 




k 



dK 

Ic 


k%* ^ 

dT 

where 8w®m|.®„,|/A*. Referring to the expression (68) for — 

ax 

we see that heavy colhsions account for roughly half the total energy 
loss. 


4.26. Method of Impact Parameiera. For cx-particles and fast elec- 
trons, the change of momentum of the incident particle in the great 
majority of inelastic collisions is small compared with its total momen- 
tum In such problems it is in general permissible to treat the incident 
particle as a moving centre of force. It is permissible to do this if it is 
possible to form a wave packet small compared with the atom, and which 
will remain small while the wave packet passes the atom, and if further 
the main contributions to the excitation probabihty come from posi- 
tions of the atomic electron which are outside the path of the wave 
packet. 

The method of calculating the transition probability is given in 
Chap. XIV, § 2 2. In general it is not so convenient as the Bom method, 
because the results have to be averaged over all values of the impact 
parameter. It may be shown directly that the two methods lead to 
the same result, j: 

The method is interesting in that it shows the relative importance 
of close and distant collisions. Williams§ finds that for a 100,000-volt 

t With energy great compared with the lomzation potential. 

X Mott, Proc. Comb. Phil. Soc.^ 27 (1931), 553, and Frame, ibid , 27 (1931), 511. 

§ Proc* Boy. Soc., A, 139 (1933), 163. 
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electron traversing hydrogen, out of every fourteen atoms ionized ^or 
excited, only one lies on the direct path of the electron, and that four 
lie between 2-6 x 10“^ and 10“® cm. Williams has also shown that for 
distant collisions the quantum theory gives the classical Bohrf formula, 
the discrepancy occurring for collisions in which the particle passes 
through the atom. 

4.26. Multiple Ionization and Excitation. It is important to realize 
that multiple ionization has been neglected throughout this discussion. 
With the approximation of representing the wave functions of complex 
atoms by products of hydrogen-like wave functions the probability of 
multiple ionization vanishes, and before it is possible to estimate the 
magnitude of the effect more accurate wave functions must be used. 
It is unlikely that multiple excitation processes are important for light 
atoms owing to the weak coupling of the atomic electrons, but for heavy 
atoms their effect may be considerable. 

5. Inelastic Collisions of Slow Electrons with Atoms 
The theoretical investigation of inelastic collisions of slow electrons is 
much more complicated than for fast particles. Experimental evidence 
shows clearly that electron exchange becomes important, and the 
observations of Mohr and NicoUJ of the angular distribution of in- 
elastically scattered electrons in mercury vapour and in argon show 
that the distortion of the incoming and outgoing waves by the fields 
of the normal and excited atoms respectively must be taken into 
account (see below, § 5.3). 

It was pointed out at the beginning of this chapter that according to 
Bom’s approximation the probabihty of excitation of a level belonging 
to a term system different from that of the initial state is zero. For 
impacts of sufficiently high velocity this is in agreement with observa- 
tion, but for low-velocity colhsions the excitation of these levels takes 
place quite readily, and at certain velocities may occur even more often 
than the excitation of a level of the same term series as the initial state. 
Thus in Fig. 33 we show the excitation probability velocity curves for 
the excitation of the 3^P and 3®P levels of helium from the ground l^S 
state, measured by Lees§ using optical methods (see Chap. IX, § 1). 
When the energy of the exciting electrons is greater than 100 volts, 
triplet excitation occurs very seldom compared with singlet excitation; 
but at voltages just above the excitation potential the reverse may be 

t Loo. cit. t Roy- A, 138 (1932), 229 and 469. 

§ Ibid., 137 (1932), 173. 
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the case. This is a general feature of the observations of the excitation 
of various two-eleotron systems.'}' In all cases the triplet excitation 
curve rises to a maximum veiy rapidly at about a volt abo've the 
excitation potential, whereas the corresponding singlet curve attains 
a maximum much more gradually (except for 8 states). The magnitudes 
of the corresponding maxima are comparable in aU cases. 

If the coupling between spin and orbital motion is small, triplet 
excitation can only take place if electron exchange occurs on impact 



Fio. 33. Observed excitation functions of 3^P and 3’P levels in hekum. The 
curves were obtained by measurement of the variation of the intensity of excita- 
tion of the spectral lines produced by optical transitions to the 2>^S, 2^S levels 
respectively. 

in such a 'way as to change the symmetry of the spin function of the 
atomic electrons. Therefore the experimental results show that the 
exchange process is important for low-velocity collisions. This process 
is not limited to excitation of levels of another term system, and must 
also be taken into account in singlet excitation. 

Interesting results have been obtained by Mohr and NicoU (loc. cit.), 
who investigated the angular distributions of electrons with initial 
energies between 60 and 120 volts scattered in various gases after 
exciting the most probable level. Some of the observed curves are 
illustrated in Fig. 34. For the heavier gases the maxima and minima 
are very noticeable. The similarity of the diSraction effects observed 
in angular distributions of elastically and inelastically scattered elec- 
trons of the same incident velocity indicates that the two effects are 
due to the same cause, the distortion of the electron waves by the 
atomic field. This will be discussed further in § 6.3. 

t Hughes and Lowe, Proc, JRoy. Soc , A, 104 (1923), 480; Skinner and Lees, Nature^ 
123 (1920), 836, and Lees, Proc. Bey. 8oc., A, 137 (1932), 173; Hanle, ZeUa.f. PhyHk, 
56 (1029), 94 ; Michels, Phya. Bw , 36 (1030), 1362 , Thieme, Zette /. PhyaikJS (1932), 412. 
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Fig. 34. Observed angular distributions of electrons scattered by mercury 

vapour. 

5,1. Applicaiion of Theory of Collisions. 

A completely satisfactory method of dealing with slow inelastic 
electron collisions does not yet exist, but by using the general theory of 
Chapter VlII we may obtain approximate formulae for the probabilities 

369fi.8 0 o 
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involved. The scattering of electrons which have excited the »th state 
of atoms of hydrogen and heliunl may be described by means of two 
wave functions G„(r 2 ) which have the asymptotic forms 

^n(ri) ~ exp(tA:„ r^), 

G'n(ra) ~ 9n{K exp{i*„ rj). (74) 

The differential cross-section for excitation of the nth state is then 
given by 

^ l/n(^. 4) +9n,(S,4) l*+ \fn(&> 4) -9jfi> 4) I®}. hydrogen, 

= y 4) -9ni^, 4) 1®. for helium. (75) 

In Chapter VIII, equations (61) and (62), these functions are shown 
to satisfy the equations 

\y^+KWn(r^) = J [^-^y{rvr,mr2)dr„ 

V^l+KPniT,) = J dr,. (76) 

The function T is the solution of the wave equation for the complete 
system of atom and incident electron. To solve these equations we 
must^ as in Chap. X, § 8, substitute some approximate form for T on 
the right-hand side of (76). We shall set on the right-hand side, 

T = J^o(ri)!Ao(ra)+i^„(ra)iAn(r2)-fG'„(r2)0„(ri). (77) 

Here FQ{r) is the solution representing an incident wave and a scattered 
wave, as discussed in Chapter II, of 

(v*+*®-^Foo)^o = 0. (78) 

We note that (77) is not the same approximation as that used in 
Chap. X, § 8, in dealing with the elastic collisions. By including terms 
in we ensure that on the right-hand side of (76) all diagonal elements 
of the interaction energy shall be included. The only non-diagonal 
matrix elements are those, which refer to the initial state of 
the atom. 

On substitution in (76) we obtain, by following a similar procedure 
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to that used in the consideration of the elastic exchange, the equation 

+{G'„(r2)±^„(r2)}^„(rj)^*(r*)] dr*}, (79) 

The third term on the right-hand side makes further approximation 
difficult except for high velocities of impact. In this case we may 
neglect the effect of the atomic field in the zero-order approximation, 
and write on the right-hand side of (79) 

J’o(ri) = exp(**noTi), OM = 0- 

We then obtain 

(V>+P.){r,(r.)±e,(r,))= 

X {exp(iAnoTi)0o(*'2)^*(r2)±exp(iinoT2)^o{ri)0n(>'2)} (^0) 

Solving this equation by the method of Chap. VI, § 4, we have 

^ 27^ J J |l_^|-exp{i(*no-A:„ni)Ti}^o(r2)^^J(r2)± 

±exp{t{AnoT2-*»niTi)}lAo(*'i)^^'*(r2)] dridr*. (81) 
For low-velocity impacts with two-electron atoms we are concerned 
with the differences of and only, and if they interfere to give 
only a small collision probability, we may neglect the third term and 
obtain, in the same way as for the case of elastic exchange, 

where ^„(r, ff) is the solution of the homogeneous equation 

= 0 , 

which has the asymptotic form 

Bn(r.6) expiA;„z+r“^expi&^rxfunotion of 0,^, 
and COS 01 = cosflcos0i+sin0sinflioos(^— ^i). 

The interpretation of the formulae (81) and (82) is interesting. The 
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first term represents the directly scattered waves, the second the elec- 
tron exchange. They are both of the form expected, being the integrals 
of the interaction energy over the initial and final wave functions of 
the system. The formula (82) differs from (81) in that the former 
includes the effect of the potential field on the outgoing wave and 
of the field on the incident wave. 

Before discussing the application of these formulae we shall consider 
briefly the approximations involved. Firstly we notice that the expres- 
sion (77) assumed for T does not satisfy the orthogonality relations 

J dr, = 0 , 

J dr, = 0. (83) 

As a consequence, contributions to the integrals in (81) and (82) arise 
from terms in the interaction energy which would not be effective if 
the relations (83) were satisfied. For reasonably high velocities of 
impact the errors made will be small, but for electrons with energies 
near the energy of excitation the errors made may be large. This 
difficulty was discussed in Chapter X in connexion with elastic exchange, 
and it is not easy to overcome. 

Secondly, it is difficult to justify the use of (82) throughout the range 
of values of and owing to the uncertain magnitude of the third 
term which is neglected. By converting (79) into an integral equation 
we see that this term represents the probability of an exchange of 
electrons taking place after the initial inelastic scattering which leads 
to the wave ■Fn(r 2 )db^!^n(r 2 )' If'S effect may be small, but this is by no 
means certain. 

Finally, we notice that we assume that all non-diagonal matrix ele- 
ments are small and so neglect the effect of the reaction of the waves 
on the incident and elastically scattered wave This corre- 
sponds to weak coupling between the two sets of waves, but actually in 
certain cases it may be necessary to assume ‘close coupling’ correspond- 
ing to a large value of the non-diagonal matrix element It will be 
shown below that the experimental evidence does indicate the necessity 
for including such effects. 

The approximation of neglecting all non-diagonal matrix elements 
except V,. also fails to include the reaction of the other inelastically 
scattered waves on the 0 -> w excitation. These last approximations 
differ from those made above, as they are not introduced by exchange 
considerations but are inherent in the method of distorted waves 
(Chap. Vin, § 3.1) and have already been discussed in that connexion. 
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5.2. CdkuUUiona for Helium and Comparison with Experiment. • 
The singlet and triplet excitation dross<sections for helium were first 
calculated as functions of the velocity of the exciting electron by Massey 
and Mohrf using the approximate formula (81), and these calculations 
have been extended to cover a wide range of velocities and a large 
number of excited states. 



Fig. 35. Compaxiaon of observed and calculated excitation cross-section velocity 

curves. 


A number of general features of the experimental results are repro- 
duced. From formula (81) it may be shown that the triplet excitation 
probability falls off as for S, P, D states respectively, in 

sharp contrast to the variation as v-^y v^HogotVy v^for the correspond- 
ing singlet state, v being the incident electron’s velocity. 

In the case of both and ^8 states detailed agreement is obtained 
between theory and experiment down to quite low velocities of impact, 
but for ^P and states the agreement becomes unsatisfactory for 
electrons of energy less than 100 and 75 volts respectively. This is 
illustrated in Fig. 35. Referring to this figure we see that as the electron 
energy is reduced below 100 volts the calculated probabilities of excita- 
tion of the P-levels become considerably greater than the observed. 
This effect is only apparent for W levels at lower velocities and for 
8 states it is doubtful if there is any great discrepancy at any velocity. 


t Proc. Roy, Soc , A, 132 (1031), 605, ibid., 140 (1933), 613. 
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We showed in § 3.2 and § 3.3 of this chapter that the same behaviour 
is a feature of the ionization and *X-ray excitation probabilities, and it 
seems that Bom’s formula is least valid for the calculation of transition 
probabilities involving optically allowed transitionB. Examining the 
approximations we have introduced, we see that this almost certainly 
implies that the failure of the theory in such cases is due to the assump- 
tion that Vq„ is small. Actually, for the excitation of optically allowed 
levels Van vanishes only as r~^ for large r, and such a field has a large 
scattering power (thus the elastic cross-section for such a field is infinite, 
of. Chap, n, § 3). To improve the theory it would be necessary to 
solve simultaneous equations of the same form as those discussed in 
Chap. Vin, § 3.2. It was shown there (cf. Chap. VIII, Pig. 11, also 
Chap. XIII, § 3.31) that accurate solution of these equations will lead to 
a smaller probability of excitation than that given by Bom’s approxi- 
mation, just as is required from the above experimental results. For D 
levels Von vanishes as for large r, and this field will have a much 
smaller scattering power than that corresponding to F excitation. We 
should thus expect Bom’s approximation to agree with expenment 
down to much lower velocities for D excitation, while for S excitation, 
for which vanishes as for large r, we expect very little deviation 
from the simple theory. This, again, is in agreement with the observed 
results. 

The calculated relative magnitudes of triplet and singlet excitation 
probabilities for electrons of energy greater than 100 volts are in 
rough agreement with experiment, but it appears that the observed 
excitation curves for levels fall off much more slowly with velocity 
than the calculated curves. The reason for this discrepancy is not clear 
but is probably due to secondary processes occurring in the experi- 
mental apparatus. 

The excitation of the 2^P and 2^P levels has also been considered by 
the same authorsf using formula (82). The wave function Sn 
calculated numerically by Macdougallj; and the integration of (82) 
carried out by numerical methods. The chief interest of this calculation 
is that it includes the distortion of the incident and outgoing waves by 
the atom and should include the difiEraction effects to be expected. Eor 
50-volt electrons an angular distribution is predicted which is of the 
form observed by Mohr and Nicoll (loc. cit.), becoming approximately 
uniform for large angles of scattering but with a faint maximum at 90^. 

t Proc. Hoy, Soc,, A, 139 (1932), 187. 

t Proc, Camb. Ph%l. Soc,, 28 (1932), 341. 
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5.3. Excitatim of Heavy Atoms. • 

Calculations for the excitation of* the 2P levels of mercury have 
been carried out by Penney, f who also used the formula (81). The 
chief interest of his calculations is his use of atomic wave functions 
which include terms arising from the interaction of spin and orbital 
motion. These are quite appreciable for such a heavy atom as mercury. 
As a consequence the wave functions for the triplet state 2’Px 
completely antisymmetrical in the orbital wave functions, and so this 
state can be excited without electron exchange. The excitation of this 
triplet level therefore persists at high velocities. The calculated ratio 
of the intensities of the various levels agrees well with experiment even 
at exciting energies as low as 10 volts. The form of the excitation- 
velocity curves for all the levels also agrees qualitatively with the 
observations. 

We now consider the diffraction effects observed by Mohr and NicoUJ 
in electrons scattered inelastically by atoms. If we neglect exchange 
effects (which is legitimate at moderate to high velocities of impact), 
the intensity of scattering of electrons which have excited the nth state 
of a given atom is given per unit solid angle by 

J Von{TW,e'mnir',n-&)dr'^\ (84) 

where Fo„(r) = J F(r, r„)0o(r„)«AS(r„) 

the suffix a distinguishing the coordinates of the atomic electrons. The 
functions F^ir, 6), 3„(r,0) can be written in the form 

Fo{r,e) = e^icrcoBd^ 2 y||^j/,+i(*r)j(&+l)»*P,(cosfl), (86) 

gJr,7r-0) = [55*„- y(|^)*^,+i(*n»-)](2a+l)i-P,(cos0), 

* ” ( 86 ) 

where the first term denotes a plane wave undisturbed by the atomic 
field and the series represents the disturbance of the plane waves by 
the fields of the normal and excited atoms. Substituting in (84), we 
find that 

7je) = ^ ^ I F„„exp{i(fcr'cose'-fc„r'cos0)} dr' + 

+ 2 i*.(cos 6) j VonHy, B’, i>') dr'l* (87) 


t Phya, Rev., 39 (1032), 467. 


t a. Fig. 34. 
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where fT, is a certain function of r', O', tft'. The first term in the integral 
is just that given by Bom’s forihula and its behaviour has been dis- 
cussed in § 2 of this chapter. At angles of scattering greater than 30° it 
is negligibly small and so the main contribution comes from the series. 
The number of harmonics which are important in this series determines 
the diffraction effects at angles greater than 30°. Now, if the energy 
of the incident electron is great compared with the excitation energy, 
k, and also the fields of the normal and excited atoms will be 
effectively the same. In this case the same number of terms in the 
series (86) and (86) will be required, and these will be of the same 
relative importance as for the elastic scattering, which is described by 
JJ,(r, 0). The diffraction effects at large angles will therefore be very 
similar to those occurring in the elastic scattering. This is the observed 
result. 

For low velocities this similarity will disappear, as the field 1^„ has 
a much greater spread than ^0. and BO will afiect more harmonics of 
Sn than Vf^ will of Fq, The difference between and k will also be 
important at these velocities. This result is a feature of the observations 
in mercury vapour. (Cf . Fig. 34, in which it will be seen that the angular 
distributions for the inelastically scattered electrons resemble those for 
the elastically scattered at voltages above 65 volts but become more 
and more dissimilar as the voltage decreases below this ) 

5.4, Summary, 

We have shown above that, for slow electronic collisions with atoms, 
Bom’s approximation fails in two ways. It predicts too great a value 
for the inelastic cross-section, and fails to account for the maxima and 
minima in the inelastic angular distributions. We have shown above 
how more accurate solutions of the differential equations can account, 
at least qualitatively, for these effects. 

A suggestive model by means of which a mental picture of the pro- 
cesses involved can be formed has been given by Massey and Mohr.f 
In the Bom approximation, and also in the method of distorted waves, 
the transition probabihties Ifjfi) are of the form of the square of the 
modulus of a matrix element involving the initial and final states of 
the scattered electron. Massey and Mohr show that the correction 
terms in the higher approximations may be interpreted as giving the 
probability that an electron, which has lost energy to an atom, may 
regain that energy before it leaves the atom in question. Such an effect 


t Pfoc. Roy Soc,, A, 140 (1933), 613. 
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will obviously tend to reduce the inelastic cross-section. The authors 
cited also explain the fact that more electrons than Bom’s method 
predictsf are elastically scattered at small angles, by assuming that 
some fraction of the inelastically scattered electrons, of which most ore 
scattered through small angles, regain their lost energy before leaving 
the atom. 


t C£. Chap IX, §6. 


nd 
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•XII 

THE COLLISION OF ELECTRONS WITH MOLECULES 


1 . The phenomena considered in this chapter may be classified as follows : 

1. Diffraction effects due to the presence of two or more nuclei. Such 
effects are analogous to the optical case of diffraction by a number 
of slits. 

2. Dissociation on impact. The apphcation of quantum mechanics 
to molecules has shown that there exist, for given nuclear separation, 
a number of electronic states which do not give rise to a stable molecule, 
as well as those which do. A transition from a stable state to an 
unstable one results in dissociation of the molecule. The stable and 
unstable states belong in many cases to two non-combining term 
systems; nevertheless the occurrence of electron exchange on impact 
introduces the possibihty of dissociation of the molecule in this manner. 
Dissociation by impact without exchange may also occur accompanying 
ordmary excitation or ionization. 

3. Excitation of internal molecular motion. For incident electrons 
with energies comparable with the energy of the nuclear vibration or 
rotation, there is a possibility of energy interchange with these motions. 

We shall now discuss these phenomena from a theoretical point of 
view. It is at once clear that the theory of scattering of electrons by 
molecules will be much more complicated than for the scattering by 
atoms. The molecular field is not spherically symmetrical, and the 
internal motions of the molecule cannot be neglected for low-voltage 
impacts. 

For our purpose we require an expression for the molecular field; the 
method of the self-consistent field has not yet been applied. For the 
hydrogen molecule approximate wave functions have been obtained by 
Wangt and by N. Rosen, $ using variation methods; thus the field of 
this molecule is known to a fair degree of approximation This method 
becomes too complicated for any other molecule, but Hund § has recently 
applied the statistical method of Thomas and Fermi to the problem. 
He finds that the molecular field of a symmetrical diatomic molecule 
can be represented with quite high accuracy by the sum of two fields 
which have spherical symmetry about the respective nuclei, and gives 
numerical data for the nitrogen and fiuoiine molecules. 


t Phy» Rev , 31 (1928), S79. 

§ Eetto /. Phyeik, 77 (1932), 12 


t Ibid 38 (1931), 2099 
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With the approximate fields discussed above, scattering formulae 
may be obtained without difficulty by Bom’s approximate method. 
When we attempt to obtain a more accurate scattering formula, by an 
extension of the method of Fax^n and Holtsmark (Chapter II), we en- 
counter the difficulty that the wave equation for the motion of an 
electron in the field of a molecule is not separable as in the case of 
atomic fields; to obtain a solution one must use a very much simplified 
form for the field, as will be shown in § 5. 

We shall first consider the application of Bom’s approximation. 


2. Scattering by an Axially Symmetrical Fleldf 
It was shown in Chap. VII, § 1, that, if Bom’s formula is applicable, 
the scattering by a spherically symmetrical field is a function of VEin^d 
only, where v is the velocity of the incident electron and 6 the angle of 
scattering. It may be shown that the scattermg by a number of similar 
independent axially symmetrical fields will also be a function of t^sin^d 
only, provided that the directions of the axes of the fields are distributed 
at random (as in the case of gas molecules). 

If the potential of such a field is given by 

F(r, 0, ^) = 2 P;j(r)P„(co8tt), 

n 

where u is measured with respect to the axis of symmetry, the dif- 
ferential cross-section for scattering by such a field, averaged over all 
directions of the axis, is given by 


where 


I {9) du) = - dw, 

0 


j r„(rK^(2jTsmie)rl*. 

0 


k is, as usual, written for ^^nmvjh. 

It is possible to obtain a relation between the X-ray and electron 
scattering, similar to that obtained in the case of atoms4 Thus for 
homonuclear diatomic molecules we have the relation§ (not averaged 
over all orientations) 


1(6) do} = 


2mh/^sin^6 


2Zcos ~(no— ni)-d|— F 


dcu, 


where d is the vector nuclear separation, Z the nuclear charge, F the 


t Massey and Mohr, Proc, Roy, Soc , A, 136 (1032), 258. 

% See VII, $ 1. § Massey and Mohr, loo. cit. 
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Xtray struotvue factor of the moleciile, and A the wave-length of the 
scattered waves, and are unit vectors in the direction of incidence 
and of scattering respectively. 


3. Elastic Scattering by Molecular Hydrogen 
It has been pointed out in § 1 that only for the simplest molecule 
has it proved possible to obtain even an approximate analytical formula 
for the potential V[r,$). 

is the wave function of the ground state of the molecule, 
we have in this case 

where we denote distances from the nuclei by r, p respectively, and the 
molecular electrons by suffixes 1, 2. For ^ func- 

tion obtained by Wangt by a variation method. Wang gives 

with Z= 1-166/ao. d is the equilibrium nuclear separation and is 
approximately equal to Iuq. 

If we substitute the expression (2) for ^o{^iy^ 2 ) {!)> possible 

to calculate the differential elastic cross-section I{6) dw for hydrogen 
molecules of random orientation, providing that the Bom formula is 
valid. This was first done by Masseyj; for a certain range of velocities 
and angles of scattering, and then extended by Massey and Mohr§ to 
cover the whole range of values of vsm^0. The final formula for the 
diHerential cross-section averaged over all orientations of the nuclear 
axis is given by 

(l+sinx/a:)[/i-[-/ 2 ]+l^r“^® higher order, 

where 


7i := 7t^Z-\2Z^+kWie){Z^+kWie}-’\ 

(3) 

f dr. 

0 

In these formulae, 


S = e-z<*(i+Zd+JZ*d*) 

fQ(r,d) = e~^‘*(ZVd)“^{(l-l-Zd)sinh Zr— Zr cosh Zr} (r < d), 

= e-^'’(ZVd)-^{(l -fZr )sinh Zd—Zd cosh Zd} (r > d). 

f Phy*. Rett., 31 (1928), 679 } Proc Roy. Soc , A, 139 (1930), 616. 

f Ibid. 135 (1932), 268. 
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The significance of the various terms is of interest. gives the scatter- 
ing by the two atoms considered sepkrately, but with effective nuclear 
charge 1*166; I 2 gives the effect of the molecular binding in producing 
a concentration of charge between the nuclei, and l+sina;/a? is the 
diffraction factor due to the two scattering centres. 

In order to illustrate the relative importance of these terms, the 
scattering by the molecule is compared in Fig. 36 with the scattering by 
two separated hydrogen atoms for various values of t; sin Without 



the diffraction factor, it is seen that the scattering by the molecule falls 
below that by the separated atoms for small values of t;sin ^0. This is 
due to the molecular binding, which produces an increased concentra- 
tion of charge between the two atoms, and so reduces the effective 
collision area. On introducing the diffraction factor the ratio oscillates 
about the mean value unity. Apart from the diffraction factor, the 
scattering is represented very well by that from two atoms of effective 
nuclear charge 1-166. 

We may now compare the formula (3) with the results of experi- 
ment. It was shown in Chap. IX, § 3.2, that the observed low-voltage 
angular distributions for molecular hydrogen are not in agreement 
with the Bom formula, and, assuming that the molecular binding has 
only a small effect, the discrepancy was explained in terms of higher 
approximations in the theory in Chap. X, § 9. For higher voltages the 
measurements of Amotf with 80-, 200- and 400-volt electrons show 
good agreement with the formula (3). This is illustrated in Fig. 37, in 
which curves calculated for atomic hydrogen are also given. It is 
difficult to choose between the theoretical curves for the atom and the 
molecule; if an 3 rthing, the experiments seem to favour the latter, 
f Proc. Roy. Soc., A, 133 (1931), 615. 
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Fig. 37. Angular distributions of electrons scattered elastically by hydrogen. 

The scales of the curves are adjusted so that both pass through the expenmental points at the 

minimum scattenng angle. 

4. Scattering by Complex Molecules 

It is clear that one cannot expect to find evidence of the two-centre 
diffraction effects by experiments in molecular hydrogen, owing to the 
very rapid decrease of scattered intensity with angle, but for heavier 
molecules the effects may readily be observed. 

An obvious feature of the calculations for molecular hydrogen was 
the small effect of the molecular binding For fast electrons the effect 
is completely negligible except at very small angles. In order to in- 
vestigate the generality of this result the calculations may be extended 
to the scattering by nitrogen. Hund (loc. cit ) has shown that the 
potential of the molecular field is given approximately by 

F(r, e, (f>) = 2eZd-^{v{r)-{-v{p)}, (4) 

where Z is the nuclear charge, d the nuclear separation, and r,p the 
distances from the two nuclei. As the functions t;(r), v{p) are spherically 
symmetrical with respect to the respective nuclei, the scattered inten- 
sity, averaged over all orientations of the nuclear axis, is given by 

Using the table of values of v{r) given by Hund, we may calculate I{d) 
by numerical methods. The results of the calculationf show that the 
effect of the binding is again quite small and may be neglected in a 
first approximation. 

It is probable that this result will apply to all molecules. For homo- 

f Bullard and Massey, Proc. Camb» Phil, Soc , in course of publication. 
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nudeax diatomic molecules we may, then, write the diSeiential csoss- 
section for the scattering of fast electrons in the form 

J(0) = 2lo(0)[l+8inaj/a:], (6) 

being the cross-section for the separate atom, and x being written 
for 47rd sin 

This formula may be generalized for polyatomic molecules by means 
of a formula, due to Debye,f for the scattering of X-rays by a system 



Fig. 3S. Illustrating diffraction of electrons by heavy molecules. 
(Note that A is measured in units of Og ) 


of scattering centres, 
intensity is given by 


For a molecule with n atoms the scattered 


1 ( 6) = 2 


sma:. 


( 7 ) 

where In this formula is the distance between 

the nuclei i, j; and is the amphtude of the wave which would be 
scattered by the atom i alone, i.e. such that |«/J^ dw is the differential 
cross-section corresponding to the ith atom 
The amplitudes are readily obtainable by the use of the Hartree 
or Fermi-Thomas atomic fields and Bom’s formula, as described in 
Chap. IX, § 4. As an illustration of the type of angular distribution 
obtained, the calculated form of 1(9) for Br 2 and for SnCl 4 is illustrated 
in Fig. 38 as a function of sin^0/A. The appearance of maxima and 
minima is particularly well marked in the case of the heavier molecule. 
The position of the maxima and minima will depend on the molecular 
structure; this enables the structure of a given molecule to be deter- 
mined from experimental investigations of the scattering of electrons 
t Ann. der Ph^/stk, 46 (1915), 809. 
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by jt. This has been done by Wierlf for a large number of molecules, 
and it has been proved possible to answer many questions of importance 
in organic chemistry in this way. Thus it has been established that the 
benzene molecule has a plane configuration, and the tetrahedral model 
of the carbon valencies has been confirmed. Complicated structures 
may be investigated and it is possible to determine the type of binding 
between the different atoms by measuring the separations. It is found, 
for example, that there is a characteristic separation of two carbon atoms 
joined by a single bond, a second characterizing a double bond, and so 
on. For further details the reader is referred to the original papers. 


5. Application of Fax^n and Holtsmark’s Method 
As pointed out in § 1, the generalization of Faxen and Holtsmark’s 
method to apply to the scattering of electrons by a molecular field is 
not possible without great simplification of the field. The question of 
calculating the scattering of slow electrons by a sufficiently repre- 
sentative molecular field has been considered in great detail by Stier % 
Using spheroidal coordinates p, /x, ^ defined by 

P = {r+p)ldy fi = {r-p)ld, ( 8 ) 

it can be shown that the wave equation for the elastic scattering is 
separable if the potential has the form 

F{/,,/x) = -2ZeH-^pf{p)/{p^-iM^). (9) 


Proceeding by analogy with the method used by Allis and Morse § for 
the scattering by atoms, Stier takes for the molecular field the form 
(9) when p ^ Pq, and V equal to zero for p > Pq] Pq is a constant. For 


/ Stier takes 


/{/>) = (Po-pmpo-^r- 


( 10 ) 


Even with the use of these potentials the calculation is extremely com- 
plicated, particularly as little earlier work has been carried out on 
scattering problems associated with spheroids. The differential cross- 
section corresponding to a definite direction of the axis is found to be 
expressible in the form 

j hi' 

hV 

X sin rif' cos(iyp— Ilf (cos j8)oos np^'(co8 P)cos (11) 


where at is the angle of incidence, p is the angle of scattering relative to 
the molecular axis, and the yff' are phase parameters depending on 


f Ann. der Phyaikt 8 (1030), 621, and 13 (1932), 453. 
t Zetta /. Phyaik, 76 (1932), 439. 


§ Cf. Chap. X, § 6. 
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F, i?, Z, and w. The functions IIf^(co8j8) are expressible in series of 
tesseral harmonics. In order to relate the calculated with observed 
scattering it is necessary to average the expression (11) over all orienta- 
tions of the nuclear axis. The scattered intensity is then given by 

1 

= 2 ijP'). (12) 

l,V 

is a complicated function of the angle of scattering which is 
expressed in a series of zonal harmonics by Stier. This formula is to 
be compared with the formula (17) of Chapter II. The chief difference 
is that is not just the product of two harmonics but is a sum 

of several. 

Stier carries out the calculation of the fimctions involved by expan- 
sion in powers of where 

e = (tt^/A)*, 

and his formulae for are only applicable when e is small. To 

the zero-order approximation {e vanishing) the total cross-section isf 

{ m 

which may be compared with the corresponding expression [Chap. II, 
(18)], obtained for the scattering by atoms. The only difference is that 
the phases for different values of m are different. 

The numerical application of this formula to the scattering of elec- 
trons with less than 10 volts energy by nitrogen has been carried out. 
With a value of Z of 4*08 and pg = 3*46 the formulae (12) and (13) 
give very good agreement with experiment. This is illustrated in Fig. 39. 
The good agreement obtained shows that analysis of results obtained 
for the scattering of slow electrons by molecules may lead to increased 
knowledge of the nature of molecular fields. 

6. Inelastic Collisions with Molecules. Excitation of Electronic 
Levels. The Franck-Condon Principle 

As is well known, in considering the electronic states of a molecule, 
one can, to a first approximation, treat the nuclei as though they were 
at rest; an electronic stationary state exists for any value of the distance 
between the nuclei. The Franck-Condon principle^: states that in a tran- 
sition from one electronic state to another the nuclear distance is instan- 

t Sqm IB the S-function, suoh that 8^ = 0 (m 7 ^ 0), 

= 1 (m = 0). 

X Franck, Trana, Far* j8oc., 21 (1925), Part 3; Condon, Phya* Rev*, 28 (1926), 1192. 

35»5.8 TC A 
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Electron Velocity m .^Volts 

Fig. 39. CompariBon of calculated and observed total cross>soction curves for 

nitrogen. 

taneously unaltered. Strong experimental evidence in favour of this 
principle is provided by the measurement of critical potentials of mole- 
cules.f It is found in these experiments that excitation of a particular 
molecular level sets in quite sharply at a given velocity of the exciting 
electrons, correspondmg to the energy necessary to raise the molecule 
to an excited electronic state with nuclear separation that of the ground 
state. Thus in Fig, 40, which illustrates the potential energy curves of 
two electronic states, excitation of the upper state requires energy 
corresponding to the switch AB, rather than AC, 

From the standpoint of classical theory this behaviour is to be 
expected, owing to the great mass of the nuclei; it is not difficult to 
see that the quantum theory makes the same predictions, though to a 
modified extent. Denoting the nuclear separation by p, the aggregate 
of electronic quantum numbers and coordinates by n and r respectively, 
and of the nuclear quantum numbers by v, the probability of transition 
from a state (n,v) to a state (n\v'), due to a certain perturbation, will 
be proportional to the square of the modulus of 

// (14) 

where F(r,p) is the perturbing function producing the transition, and 
the ^’s are the wave fxmetions of the initial and final states. According 

t Whiddington and Jones, PhU, Mag,^ 6 (1928), 889. 
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Nuclear Separabon 


Fig. 40. Illustrating electronic transitions m a molecule. 


to the quantum theory of molecules,! the wave function of a molecule 
may be written approximately as the product of two wave functions, 
one (^n{T,p) a function of the electron coordinates, and the nuclear 
separation as parameter, the other Xnvip) of the nuclear coordinates and 
of the electronic quantum numbers. The function 0„y(r,p) may there- 
fore be written in the form 

4>nv{^>P) = 4>n{r,p)Xnvip)- ( 15 ) 

Substituting this expression in the integral we may carry out the 
integration over the electronic coordinates, obtaining an integral over 
the nuclear coordinates of the form 

jG'(p)Xnv(p)xJ:v(p)‘*P- (16) 

The value of this integral will be determined by the extent to which 
the wave functions Xnv> XnV' overlap. These functions, which represent 
nuclear vibration, assume their largest values in the region where the 
chance of finding the corresponding classical vibrator is great. Outside 
the amplitude of the classical motion they tend to zero rapidly as 
p -> 00. Hence the functions Xnv XnV only overlap appreciably 
when the corresponding classical motions overlap, i.e. when the initial 
and final nuclear separations are nearly the same. As the functions 
have finite but small values outside the region of classical motion, the 
integral (16) has a finite value when the Franck-Condon principle is 
t Cf. Condon and Morse, Quantum Mechantca (1929), Chap. V. 
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vio^ted. Usually this value will be relatively small, but it may be 
quite appreciable if the vibration&l functions correspond to low quan- 
tum states, for in these oases the deviation of the quantum theoretical 
probabilities from the classical are most pronounced. However, for 
most purposes the Franck-Condon principle provides a sufficiently 
accurate description of the behaviour of the nuclei. 


7. Diffraction of Inelastically Scattered Electrons by a Moleculef 
If we assume the Franck-Condon principle to be strictly valid, the 
differential cross-section IJ, 0 ) do) corresponding to excitation of a given 
electronic level is given by 

7„(0) dta 
_ ^ 47 r*m* k„ 


h* k 


IJ 


V{Ti,T^)iJ,o(r^)tli*{r^)exp{i{kna-k^niyTi) dr^d/r^]^ dot 

(17) 

where electronic wave functions of the initial and final 

states of the molecule, with nuclear separation that of the initial state. 
The operator A denotes the averaging over all orientations of the nuclear 
axis; the remaining symbols have their usual significance. Let us now 
consider the excitation of an electron from a single homopolar bond of 
a homonuclear diatomic molecule. In this case the wave functions 
^0, may have either the same or opposite symmetry with respect to 
the nuclear coordinates, and so we may write 0* in the form 

Mt=Kr,p)±S{p,r), (18) 

where r andp denote coordinates referred to the two nuclei respectively. 
Denoting the molecular electrons by suffixes 2 and 3 , and the incident 
electron by suffix 1, we have 


V = €«(- + -) 
W2 ^13/ 


and 

where 


m A ^ I J3I* day, 


(19) 


•^2 = JJJ ^[/(»'.i>)±/(2’.»-)]exp{i(*no-i„ni)-Ri}dTidT2dTg, 

•^8 = J J J ^y(^>P)±SijP> »')]exp{i(*aio-*n»i)-Ri} d^z- (20) 

Now one of the functions, say /(r,p), will contain the terms correspond- 
t Massey and Mohr, Proc. Poy. Soc,^ A, 135 (1932), 258. 
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ing to electron 2 around nucleus 1, and the other, terms correspond^pg 
to electron 2 around nucleus 2. It will then be convenient to calculate 


JJJ 1 ( 21 ) 


by changing the origin to nucleus 1, and the other integral by changing 
to nucleus 2. We then find 


Ja = exp{^i(^o— JJJ ^/(r,^))exp{i(Amo— dridradra 

±exp{— III ^/(3>,r)exp{i(faio-A:„ni)-pi}dTidradT3, 

JJJ Ma ^22) 

where d is the vector distance between the nuclei. 

Now/(r,2?) can be expanded in the form 

/(M>) = 2/»(^<^)^n(COS«), 
n 

where u is the angle between the radius vector r and the axis of sym- 
metry of the molecule. Similarly we have 

= 2/„(»-,<^)(-l)"P„(costt). (23) 

n 

If we retain the first term only of these expansions, we find 




(24) 


according as symmetric or antisymmetric in the nuclear co- 

ordinates. a is a function of and 0, but is independent of the 
angles of orientation. Substituting in the expression (19) for we 
obtain 


IniB) = A 


1677%^ 

k 




+ 


-f higher order oscillating terms. (25) 


Averaging over all orientations of the molecular axis, we then have 

7 (0) = — ^|a|^(l±^^^]+higher oscillating terms, (26) 
hr k \ X } 

V 2'iTdL , A* „A Ai 

where x = + » 

d being the nuclear separation of the initial state. 

It is clear from (26) that diffraction effects due to the two nuclei 
must occur in the excitation of electronic states of molecules by electron 
collisions. If the initial and final states have opposite symmetries in 
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thp nuclei, this will result in less scattering at small angles, while if the 
states have the same nuclear symlnetry there will be increased scattering 
at small angles. Such an effect would be difficult to detect experi- 
mentally owing to the rapid decrease of |al® with increase of angle 
of scattering, just as for inelastic scattering by atoms. The most 
favourable conditions would be with low-velocity electrons and heavy 
molecules. 

It is usually stated that waves scattered inelastically from two similar 
obstacles are incoherent, but this applies only to the intensity of the 
aggregate of such waves, not to the particular waves which are scattered 
with a given wave-length change due to excitation of a definite state 
of the system of obstacles. In the case of a crystal, the states which 
may be excited lie very close together, owing to the very large number 
of similar components of the crystal, and it is impossible to resolve the 
separate inelastically scattered waves. As a consequence no diffraction 
effects have been observed in the so-called ‘incoherently’ scattered 
waves from crystals. 

As an example of the above, the probability of excitation of the 
j5-state of molecular hydrogen has been calculated;t for this we refer 
the reader to the original paper. 

8. The Dissociation of Hydrogen Molecules by Electron Impact 
As pointed out at the beginning of this chapter, the quantum theory 
of molecules indicates the possibility of dissociation of molecules by 
electron impact in a manner unexpected previously. We will illustrate 
this by reference to hydrogen. 

In Fig. 41 the potential energy curves of a number of quantum states 
of the hydrogen molecule are illustrated, as functions of the nuclear 
separation. A is the curve for the ground state of the molecule; this is a 
singlet state (the spins of the two electrons are antiparallel). The mini- 
mum at a nuclear separation of 0-75 A.U. corresponds to the equilibrium 
state^of the molecule. The curves B and G represent in a similar manner 
the two most important excited singlet states of H 2 , the and 2^11 
states. Again, the existence of minima corresponds to a stable equili- 
brium state. The curve D represents the lowest triplet state of Hg, in 
which the spins may be parallel or antiparallel The energy curve has 
no minimum; the atoms repel one another, and no stable molecule can 
be formed. The existence of this state was predicted by Heitler and 
London in 1927.j: Curves E and F correspond to stable and unstable 
t Massey and Mohr, loo. oit t Zeito. /. Phyatk, 44 (1027), 466. 
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states of the hydrogen molecular ion Above these again would ]je 
the curve corresponding to the doubly 'ionized molecule 

To study the energetic relations we consider the molecule as initially 
in the lowest stable state and in the zero vibrational state, so that the 
nuclear separation will lie initially in the shaded region in the figure. 
Applying the jPranck-Condon prin- 
ciple, we see that transitions from 
the ground state can only take place 
to states which have finite ampli- 
tudes of vibration within the shaded 
area, corresponding to no change of 
nuclear separation. A transition 
from curve A to curve D will result 
in dissociation of the molecule into 
two neutral atoms with mutual 
kinetic energy about 7 volts. Transi- 
tions from curve A to curves B or C 
will result only in excitation and 
subsequent emission of ultra-violet 
light, while a transition to E will 
result in ionization without disso- 
ciation. A transition to F will, how- 
ever, result in dissociation as well as 
ionization, and the ions produced 
willhave considerable kinetic energy. 

A summary of these predictions is 
given in Table I, which includes also 41. Illustrating possible transi- 

certain additional possibmties. The hydrogen 

. ^ molecule, 

most interesting possibilities are 

those of dissociation into neutral atoms with mutual kinetic energy, 
and production of fast positive ions. Both effects have been observed 
experimentally; the first by Hughes and SkeUet,']’ Glocker, Baxter, and 
Dalton,^ and Whiddington and Jones, § the second by Bleakney.|| 
Thus all the effects predicted in Table I have been verified, providing 
direct confirmation of the quantum theory of molecule formation, and 
the Franck-Condon principle. 

These effects occur in many other molecules such as CO, IN',, O,; for 
a detailed account of these results the reader is referred to the article 

f liev,f 30 (1927), 11. X Atner Chem, Soc», 49 (1927), 68. 

§ PhtL Mag., 6 (1928), 889. || Phys Rev., 35 (1930), 1180. 
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TABLE I 


BxdtaHon 
Energy in 


Resulting 


VoUe. 

State Excited 

Transition 

Predicted Effect. 

11 0 


H+H 

High-speed H atoms. 



+ Kinetic 
Eneigy. 


11*5 

2^2 

PS 

Ultra-violet radiation. 

11*8 

2»2 

PS 

Contmuous spectrum 

12 6 

2m 

PS 

Ultra-violet radiation 

16 6 


— 

Ionization without dissociation. 

18*0 

ezcit^ above 

-►H++H 

lomzation with dissociation. 


dissociation. 



28 0 

(unstable). 


Production of fast ions. 

1 

+Kmetic 

Energy. 



40 




46 

H+'*‘ (unstable) 

-►H+H-H+ 

Further production of fast H+ ions. 

1 


+Kinetio 

Energy 


66 





The voltages given may be somewhat in error, as the potential energy curves of the 
higher states are not known with accuracy. 


by H. D. Smyth entitled ‘Products and Processes of Ionization’, in the 
Reviews of Modern Physics^ 3 (1931), 348. Unfortunately, the theoretical 
prediction of the effects caimot be taken further than the calculation 
of the critical potentials involved. The calculation of relative intensities 
of the different effects has so far proved too complicated. Massey and 
Mohrf have considered the probability of dissociation into neutral 
atoms, using the theory of excitation of triplet states by electron 
exchange discussed in Chapter XI. They make the approximation of 
using plane waves and undisturbed molecular wave functions through- 
out, and so the final results are probably not very accurate. It is found, 
however, that the maximum probability of the dissociation, which 
occurs a few volts above the critical potential, is quite large, being 
comparable with the elastic cross-section. As for all triplet excitations 
(see Chapter XI), the probability falls off very rapidly with increasing 
velocity of impact, after first rising to a maximum j ust beyond the excita- 
tion potential. The experiments of Whiddington and Jones, j; similar 
to those described in Chap. XI, p. 166, in connexion with inelastic 
collisions, reveal the existence of a strong 9- volt energy loss for electrons 
of energies between 14 and 26 volts in hydrogen, which undoubtedly 
corresponds to this excitation. Their results show that the variation 

t Proc Boy. Soc., A, 135 (1932), 258. t Mag , 6 (1928), 889. 
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of probability with incident voltage is in agreement with theory, but 
as only non-deviated electrons were observed it is impossible to compare 
absolute magnitudes. 

9. The Excitation of Internal Molecular Motion by Electron 
Impact 

The fact that electrons may interchange energy with nuclear vibration 
and rotation on impact with molecules is established by a number of 
experimental investigations.! In particular the exjieriments of Ramien 
showed that 2 per cent, of the collisions of 7- volt electrons with hydro- 
gen molecules are inelastic, resulting in excitation of one vibrational 
quantum. 

Such energy exchanges are important in considering the motion of 
slow electrons through gases, and a satisfactory theory would be thus 
of considerable interest. For transfer of energy to vibration the theory 
should follow the same lines as that discussed in Chap. XllI, § 3.5; but 
it has not yet proved possible to obtain any quantitative results owing 
to our present inadequate knowledge of the law of force between a 
vibrating molecule and an electron. 

For collisions of electrons with rotating dipoles it can be shown f 
that Bom’s method is applicable if the dipole moment a is such that 

%7T^mC3L€ ^ , 

m being the mass of the electron. It may then be shown that energy 
exchange takes place freely on impact, resulting in changes of the 
rotational quantum number by ±1. In cases where the law of inter- 
action is more complicated the theory is no longer simple and has not 
yet been worked out, but it is probable that similar results are to be 
expected in this case also. 

10. The Scattering of Electrons from Crystal Surfaces 

The study of the scattering of electrons from crystal surfaces has been 
of great importance in view of the means afforded of checking de 
Broglie’s formula for the wave-length of electron waves. The famous 

t Bailey. Phd. Mag, 46 (1023), 213, 50 (1025), 825, 13 (1932), 903; Badey and 
McGee, PM» Mag., 6 (1928), 1073; Badey and Duncanson, PhU. Mag , 10 (1930), 145; 
Brose and Saayman, Ann. der Phya., 5 (1930), 797, Hames, Zetta.f. Phyaik, 42 (1927), 
26; Ramien, ZeUa.f. Phyaik, 70 (1931), 353. 

X Massey, Proc Camb. Phil Soc , 28 (1932), 99. 

Y f 
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ezperimentB of Davisson and Germer,')* G. P. Thomson, j: and Bupp§ 
are too well known to need description here.|| 

For the diffraction of high-velocity electrons the positions of the 
maxima are given by the same formula as for X-rays of the same wave- 



Fig. 42. Valuefl of electronic wave number and angle of incidence of electron beam 
for strongly reflected beam. 

The crystal la nickel, the surface the 111 plane Straight broken lines indicate position of analogous 

X-ray reflection. 

length; the distribution of intensity follows a similar formula; the X-ray 
factor {€^lmc^)F must, however, be replaced byft 
(€®/2mv*)[Z— F]cosec^0, 

The validity of this formula has been established by several investi- 
gators.:|::t 

With electrons of energy less than about 1,000 volts it is found that 
there are considerable differences between the positions of the maxima 
and those for X-rays of the same wave-length. This is illustrated in 
Fig. 42, where the wave number for strong reflection is plotted as a 
function of the angle of incidence. For X-rays the curves are the 
straight lines given by the Bragg formula 

ndsinOj^ = A; 

t Phys. Rev., 30 (1927), 706. % Proc. Roy. Soc., A, 117 (1928), flOO. 

$ Ann, der Phya., 1 (1929), 801. 

II See, for example, O. P. Thomson, The Wave Mechanica of Free Electrons, p. 47, 
(1930). tt Cf- Chap. Vn, S 1. tt Cf- Chap. IX, § 6 2. 
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but for slow eleotrons the lines ore not straight. In order to explain 
these effects, it is necessary to take ktto account the potential field of 
the crystal. This has been done by Morse.f He considers the motion 
of electrons in a periodic field of the form 


y{?c,y,z)== 2 2 2 

l = — 00 m-’-OO na=— « 

where A^^ are constantB and at, p,y &re given by 

the d's being the lengths of the edges of the unit cell of the lattice in 
the three directions. Using the theory of Hill’s equation, j; he finds 
that, for an electron beam whose plane of incidence is parallel to the 
s-axis, the values of the angle of incidence 6^ and wave-number of 
the incident beam which give regularly reflected beams of maximum 
intensity, are given by the formula 


7 2 2/1 I Jff J 7 * /I 1 

co 8*9„ + -p-- ^ /{4, sm 0„}, 

where n is an integer and is a quantity which changes very slowly 
with n and is roughly equal to the mean difference of potential between 
the interior and exterior of the crystal. The function / is small except 
near such values of its argument that 


= Tmjdy, (27) 

when it becomes large and discontinuous. As a consequence discon- 
tinuities appear, as in Fig. 42, at such angles and dkections of incidence 
that (27) is satisfied. The physical explanation of this effect is that 
when (27) is satisfied, resonance occurs in the y-direction and nearly 
all the electrons are reflected back in a direction exactly opposite to 
that of the incident beam. 

For further details the reader is referred to the original papers 
(loc. cit.). 


10.1. Secondary Electron Emission from Metals. 

A great amount of experimental§ work has been done on this sub- 
ject, but it is still in a somewhat confused state. Frbhlich|| has 
recently considered the problem theoretically by using Bom’s approxi- 
mation (Chapter VII). He finds that it is necessary to allow for the 
deviation of the wave functions of the metal electrons from plane waves 


t Phys. Reo.f 35 (1930), 1310. t Ada Ma&iemattca, 8 (1886), 1. 

S Ann> der Phys.^ 13 (1932), 229. 

II See, for example, Bothe, Handb. d. Physik, 24 (1927), 57. 
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in order to explain the emission. The final results of his calculations 
show that: • 

(а) There exists a lower limit to the energy of the primary electron 
in order that secondary emission can take place. This limit is about 
15 volts, in agreement with observation. 

(б) For small velocities of incidence the emission is proportional to 
JSf*, where E is the energy of the primary electron, and for high velocities 
the emission is proportional to E-Hog{EjW), where W is the potential 
jump at the metal surface. 

(c) The emission due to primary electrons of 100 volts energy is of 
the order of magnitude of one secondary electron for each incident 
primary electron. 



xni 

THE COLLISIONS BETWEEN MASSIVE PARTICLES 
1. Physical Phenomena Involved 

By ‘Massive Particles’ we mean particles of mass large compared 
with that of an electron, such as atoms, a-particles, etc. Collisions 
between such particles may be classified in the following manner. 

1.1. Passage of Fast Massive Particles ihrorigh Matter . 

Under this heading are included investigations of the ranges of 
ae-particles, fast protons (H-particles), neutrons, and heavy nuclei in 
various materials. The method of investigation is either by actual 
observation of single particle tracks in a Wilson Cloud Chamber, or by 
direct counting of particles by use of scintiUations, valve amplification, 
or other methods. The theoretical problem here is to calculate the 
energy loss per cm. path through a given material as a function of 
the mass, energy, and charge of the particles, and the properties of the 
material. The development of such a theory is important, for observa- 
tions of energy losses per cm. are often the only means of determining 
the nature or velocity of the particle. 

The question of collisions between nuclei is treated in Chapter XV, § 5. 

1 .2. Capture or Loss of Charge on Impact. 

These phenomena are observed both for slow and fast positive ions. 
The behaviour of a-particles in this respect is discussed in Rutherford, 
Chadwick, and Ellis’s book Radiations from Radioactive Substances, 
1030, p. 110. Extensive experiments have also been carried out for 
slower ions, notably by Kallmann and Rosen.f 

1 .3. Transfer of Excitation. 

This phenomenon is very similar to the transfer of charge mentioned 
above, consisting in a transfer of electronic or other excitation from 
one of the colliding systems to the other. It is of considerable im- 
portance in experimental physics, particularly in the excitation of 
spectra. The presence of small quantities of foreign gases often has 
a very pronounced effect on the intensity, or type, of the spectra pro- 
duced in a discharge tube. An example is the well-known phenomenon 
of the quenching of resonance radiation. 

The problem here is to evaluate the transition probabilities, parti- 
cularly as functions of the energy differences of the two excited states, 
t Zett8,f, Phystkf 64 (1930), 808. 
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1 .4. Elastic CoUmons of Oas Atoms, 

The development of molecular tay technique has provided a powerful 

weapon for the investigation of the interaction of gas atoms. It has 
proved possible to demonstrate the wave nature of gas atoms by dif- 
fraction of beams of helium and hydrogen from crystal surfaces, f and 
the time is not far distant when investigations of the scattering of atoms 
by atoms under definite conditions of relative velocity will be a practical 
possibility. It is therefore of interest to calculate the effects to be 
expected in the elastic collisions of gas atoms. 

The calculation of the collision cross-sections for gas atoms is also 
of interest in connexion with the theory of viscosity and of other trans- 
port phenomena in gases. Thus the variation of viscosity of a gas with 
temperature depends on the variation of a collision cross-section with 
relative velocity.^ 

1.5. Mobilities of Positive Ions in Oases, 

A very large number of determinations of the mobilities of ions in 
gases have been made,§ but it is only in recent years that the experi- 
mental conditions have been such as to render possible a clear imder- 
standing of the phenomena occurring. However, the recent experiments 
of T^dall and others] | have shown that the purity of the gas under 
investigation is of vital importance. With gases containing even as 
little as 1 part in 10® of impurity, ion clusters are formed, with con- 
sequent slowing down of the ion. By high purification of the gases used 
(argon, helium, and neon) it has been possible to measure the mobilities 
of cluster-free ions in these gases. As the mobility is determined by 
the probabilities of collision between the gas atoms and the ions, it is 
possible to obtain valuable information regarding such collisions from 
these experiments. 

1.6. Excitation of Inner Molecular Motions, 

Inelastic collisions between molecules, resulting in the excitation of 
rotation and nuclear vibration, are considered under this heading. At 
gas-kinetic velocities this is the only possible type of excitation. Direct 
experimental investigation of these effects, by methods similar to those 
used for collisions with electrons, is not yet possible; but indirect 

t Cf. Fraser, Moleevlar Raya, 1931, Chap 4. 

X See § 3 of this Chapter. 

§ Thomson, Conduetton of ElectrtcUy through Qaaea^ 3rd ed., Camb. Umv. Press, 1928. 

II I^dall and Gnndley, Proc, Poy, Soc, A, 110 (1926), 341; Tyndall and Powell, 
Proc Roy Soe , A, 129 (1030), 162; ibid , A, 134 (1931), 126; and ibid , A, 136 (1032), 
146. See also Loeb, Phya Rev , 38 (1932), 649; Br^bury, Phys, Rev , 40 (1932), 608. 
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evidence as to the probabilities concerned is available from the folloiTPjng 
sources. 

(а) Meamremeni of Mctmmod^ium coefficients. The thermal accom- 
modation coefficient of gas atoms on a solid surface is determined by 
the probability of energy exchange between the atoms and the vibrating 
atoms of the solid. From measurements of accommodation coefficients 
information may be obtained as to the magnitude of this probability 
and its variation with temperature. 

(б) Theveiocity of sound in gases at high temperatures. An outstanding 
discrepancy between the theoretical values of the vibrational specific 
heats of gases, and those measured by velocity of sound methods, has 
been cleared up by the development of an independent method of 
measuring the specific heats.f The results obtained by this method 
agree with theory. The discrepancy is due to the fact that the inter- 
change of energy between vibration and translation is so slow that the 
gas in a sound wave is not in thermodynamical equilibrium. From the 
sound measurements it is possible to obtain an estimate of the pro- 
bability of interchange of vibrational and translational energy, 

(c) Beaction rates of ummolecular chemical reactions. It is an empirical 
fact that an 'activation’ energy is reqmred before a unimolecular reac- 
tion will take place. In many cases this consists in the excitation of 
vibration, and the variation of reaction rate with the pressure of the 
decomposing gas or of foreign gases yields information as to the pro- 
bability of activation of vibration by collision. Conversely, a theory of 
this excitation is of great value in interpreting the observations. 

1.7. Chemical Reactions in General. 

Under this heading are included a vast number of phenomena. The 
simplest type are two-body collisions, in which a rearrangement of 
particles takes place on coUision; but the most important type are three- 
body collisions, where combination or dissociation of two molecules 
takes place under the interaction of a third. 

The chief problem here is the calculation of the relative probabilities 
of different types of reaction in terms of the properties of the reacting 
substances. A number of extremely general phenomena require ex- 
planation, such as catalysis, the nature of activation energy, § etc. 

This classification of the various phenomena, which come under the 
general title of collisions of heavy particles, is by no means a sharp 

t Blackett, Rideal, and Henry, Proc. B,oy. iS^oc., A, 126 (1030), 310. 

j Henry, Nature, 129 (1032), 200, Proc. Camb. Phtl Soc , 2S (1032), 240. 

§ See, however, Polanyi, Atomtc Reactione, § 1 (1932). 
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on^. The last four prooesses ore of a very similar nature, but as the 
methods of experimental inrestightion are very different it was thought 
best to separate them as above. 

Unfortunatdy the theory of collisions of heavy particles is at present 
not nearly so well developed as the theory of electronic collisions. 
Quantitative results are, at present, only available for fast collisions for 
which Bom’s first approximation is valid, and for the elastic collisions 
between gas atoms. However, a number of general results have been 
obtained for other cases, and for certain problems, such as the excita- 
tion of vibration, the only remaining difficulty is the complicated nature 
of the algebra. Following the same general scheme as for electronic 
colhsions, we consider first the behaviour of fast particles. 


2. Fast Collisions of Massive Particles 


2.1. The Stopping-power of MaMer for Fast Positive Ions. 

The calculation of the loss of energy per cm. path of fast positive 
ions traversing matter is very similar to the corresponding calculation 
for fast electrons, carried out in Chapter XI. We adopt the following 
notation: 

Ml, axe the masses of the colliding and struck systems re- 
spectively. 

M = MiMJiMi-^Mg) is the reduced mass of the combined system. 
Z'e is the charge on the ion. 

The symbols k, k,,, k, Ug, n have the same meaning as in Chapter XI. 
The formulae of Chapter XI may be used with the mass of the electron 
replaced by M, and e® by Z'e®. The differential cross-section in momen- 
tum variables is thusf 


IMdK = 


12877® Jf®Z'®e* dX , 
— ¥h* — 


( 1 ) 


where eon(-^) = Z f 

and Khl2n, as before, is the change of momentum. As before, the 
effective cross-section corresponding to excitation of the state n will be 
obtained by integrating the differential cross-section between the 
limits of allowed momentum change. For the fast collisions under 
consideration these limits are fixed by the same considerations as for 
electrons, since the matrix elements eonW ore the same functions of 
the momentum change Khj2ir for both oases. 

t Cf. Chap. XL eq. (10). 
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The lower limit of K will then bet 

the upper limit is fixed by the conservation of momentum, so that 

■^mai = 2Am/(Jf+m) 

c:± 2hmlM. ( 2 ) 

Apart from these modifications the treatment is exactly the same as 
for electrons. We obtain the following formulae: 

EzoiUUion of optical levdsii 

Excitation of X-rays:^ 

Q\d = (2»rZ'V/m»2|i?,j|)Z„,6,jlog(2m»*/£J. (4) 

Primary ionization-\\ 

CnJ= (2wZ'®€«c,jZJm«*|J&,jl)log{2mt>*/CJ. (6) 

Energy loss per cm. patJi:^^ 

= (^e^Z'Wjmv^)Zlog(2mvyEh (6) 

az 

where E = for hydrogen. 

By comparison with the corresponding formulae for electrons given 
in Chapter XI in the sections listed below we see that for high-velocity 
encounters a positive ion of charge -{-€ behaves in the same way as an 
electron moving with the same velocity. In the case of the energy loss 
per cm. path, there is a slight difference in the logarithmic term, which 
is log{mv^lE) for an electron, but log(2mi;*/E) for a massive particle. 

The accuracy of these expressions, as representing the observations, 
has been considered by Blackett and by E. J. Williams.§§ In Table I 
a comparison of observed and calculated values for the energy loss per 
cm. of a-particles passing through certain gases is given, u is the 
velocity of the incident particle, v of the electron in the atom. 

The agreement appears to be quite satisfactory, except for oxygen. 
Referring to (6) it will be seen that the calculation of the stopping- 
power requires a knowledge of the mean excitation energy E of the 
atom concerned. For an atom such as oxygen it is difficult to obtain 
this accurately; the value assumed in obtaining the figures given in 
Table I have been obtained using formula (70) and Table V of 
Chapter XI. A further source of error may arise from the inaccuracy 

t Of. Chap. XI, 1 1.1. t Cf- Chap- XI, § 3.1. § Cf. Chap. XI, § 3.2. 

II Cf. Chap. XI, § 3.3. tt Cf- Chap. XI, § 4.2. 

tt Proc. Roy. Soc., A, 135 (1932), 132. §§ Ibid. 108. 

3596.8 
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, TABLE I 


Otia. 


1 {2nNZZ'*i*/mtl»). 

Observed, 

CfUcukUed. 

H, 

0 01 

IM 

10-9 

H. 

0*02 

93 

9*9 

0. 

0 01 0'6 

7-6 

94 


of Bom’s approximation for colbsions of the relatively slow ae-particles 
with an atom in which the orbital velocity of the K electrons is quite 
high. 

Using formula (6), we find that a particle passing through a gas con- 
taining N atoms per c.c. will, in losing velocity from to v„ move 
a distance R given by 

R = (ME^IZ2n^Z'^ZmN)[Ei{yi)-EHy^)], (7) 

where Z is the nuclear charge of the atoms through which the particle 
is passing, and 

= 2\og{2mvltE), = 2\og{2mvll E), 

Ei(y) = J e-^x'^ dx, 

00 

Blackett t has discussed the experimental evidence with reference to 
this expression, and has shown that for gases such as air, the formula 
(7) will fit the experimental results for a-particles and fast protons very 
well if the mean excitation energy E is suitably adjusted. For air 
a value of of 127 electron volts is found to fit the results best. 

2.2. The Capture of Electrons by Fast Positive Ions. 

(a) Bound electrons. In most experimental investigations the main 
capture process consists in the extraction of a bound electron from an 
atom by the positive ion, we shall consider this process first 

The general theory necessary has been developed in Chapter VIII, 
this being a rearrangement collision in which the reaction is 

(Nucleus A and electron) -{-Nucleus B 

-* Nucleus .4 -{-(Nucleus B and electron). 

Since we are dealing with fast collisions we may use Bom’s approxima- 
tion and the formulae of Chapter VIII, § 4.2. The cross-sections for 
capture of an electron from state n around nucleus A to state q around 

t Loc. cit. 
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nucleus B is given from Chap. VIII, eq. (68) by 

QnA-*tB 

IT 

^ ^ J |J J F(r„p)^*(r,)^„(r,)exp{»(*iioT-ijn-p)}dr,dp *smfl de. 

0 

( 8 ) 

Here F(r^, p) is the interaction energy between the nucleus A and the 
electron, ^ni^e) wave function of the electron in the state n round 
nucleus A, <l>q{T^) is that of the same electron in the state q around 
nucleus By p is the distance between the nucleus A and the centre of 
mass of the system (nucleus B-h^lectron), and denotes the electronic 
coordinates. M is the reduced mass of the final system; if we denote 
the masses of the nuclei A and B by respectively and the mass 

of the electron by m, then 

M = M^{MjB+in)l(M^+MB+m). 

The wave numbers are given by 

, _ 27rv {M^+m)Ms , _ 27rw' 

h « h M^+Ms+m ^ ^ 

V, v' being the initial and final relative velocities. Uq, n denote unit 
vectors in the directions of initial and final relative motion, so that 

nQ-n = COS0. 

It is convenient to evaluate (8) by changing from the coordinates 
p, Tg to the coordinates r^, which denote the positions of the electron 
relative to the nuclei A, B respectively. We then obtain 

Qua - = I J I J J f^(rAmrB)MrA) X 
0 

X exp|^(AT^— B-r^)! sin^dfl, (10) 

where V(r^) is written for F(r„p), and 

{M^+MB+m)B = MB(M^+m)vna—M^MBv'n. ( 11 ) 

Since the variables occurring in the double integrals are now separable, 
the calculation may be completed without difficulty if the atomic wave 
functions have a simple form. 

The calculation of the cross-section QnA-*qB capture into a 18 
state from a 18 state has been carried out by Brinkmann and Kramers 
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using formula (10).*!* They find that if the velooity t; is so high that 
the contribution to the cross-section comes only from small momentum 
changes 

’ Q = (12) 

where « = hvj^ne^ and Ze, Z'e are the nuclear charges. This expression 



S= hv/zTT(?- 

Fia. 43. Cross-soctioiiB for capture of electrons 
by oc-particles. 

A. Theoretical curve for nitrogen. 

B. Theoretical curve for capture into a IS state from a 
nucleus of charge 7. 

shows that for high velocities the probability of capture falls off as 
in sharp contrast to the excitation probabihty which, for optically 
allowed transitions, falls somewhat more slowly than (see formula 
(3) of this chapter). This is due to the presence in the capture problem 
of a term proportional to in the m inim um momentum change, due 
to the momentum involved in the electron transfer. No such term 
occurs in the case of direct excitation. 

Since the experiments of Rutherford:]; and of Jacobsen § refer to the 
capture of electrons by a-particles moving through air, Brinhmann and 
Kramers (loc. cit.) carried out the calculations approximately for cap- 
ture from nitrogen atoms. They obtained reasonably good agreement 
with experiment, as is shown in Kg. 43. The empirical law found by 

t K. Wet. Amst , 33 (1930), 973. t Phil. Mag , 47 (1924), 277. 

§ Ibid 10 (1930), 401. 
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Rutherford to represent the variation of the probability of capture with 
velocity, namely, g ^ 


is due to the fact that in the experimental range the probability of 
capture ot a, K electron increases with increasing velocity of the a- 
particle, whereas the cross-section for capture of an iv electron decreases 
with nearly the 12th power of the velocity. The combination of the 
two effects leads to the law (13). 

The effect of capture and loss of electrons on the rate of loss of energy 
of fast positive ions traversing matter has not been investigated 
theoretically, but the importance of capture in this phenomenon has 
been emphasized by Blackett.t 

{b) Free electrons. The capture of a free electron by an ion may be 
considered as a spontaneous transition of the electron from a state of 
the continuous spectrum of the neutral atom to a discrete state of the 
same atom. It differs from the previous case in that the excess energy 
is not taken up as energy of relative translation but is liberated as 
radiation. 

According to the theory of spontaneous emission of radiation, if a 
beam of electrons falls on an atom, the number of transitions per second 
producing light of frequency polarized in the x direction, is given in 
terms of the cross-section where 




^K. 7 dm matrix element 


being the initial wave function (that of the continuous spectrum 
normalized as in Chap. XIV, § 2) and the final wave function. 
The evaluation of these cross-sections corresponding to capture of free 
electrons by hydrogen-like atoms has been carried out by Stueckelbeig 
and Morsel and by Wessel.§ 


3. Slow Collisions of Heavy Particles 

3.1. Elastic Collisions of Oas Atoms. 

As was pointed out in § 1.4 of this chapter, it is of considerable 
interest to calculate the collision cross-sections for gas atoms colliding 
with each other with gas-kinetic velocities. Besides the total elastic 
cross-section Q, which may now be measured directly by molecular ray 

t Proc Roy. Soc., A, 135 (1932), 132. % > 36 (1930), 16. 

{ Ann, der Phys., 5 (1930)» 611. 
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me^ods.t we require also the cross-sections Q,, which are effective 
in viscosity and diffusion respectively. These are defined byj; 


TT 

Qji = 2ir j /(fl)Bin*0 dd 
0 
n 

Qj) = 2 it j /(d)8in‘|dBind dd, 


(14) 


where I {6) is the scattered intensity in relative coordinates. These may 
be compared with ^ 

Q = 2it j I{e)Bine d0 (16) 

0 

[cf. Chap. II, eq. (18)]. 

The coefficient of viscosity tj ot& simple gas at absolute temperature 
T is then given by§ ^ 5 (2-^\ll+e 

where j = \I2kT, M is the mass of a gas atom, k is Boltzmann’s con- 
stant, and is given by „ 

Rn = \lv’Q^e-^^^'dv, 


V denotes the relative velocity of the gas atoms, of which as defined 
above is a function; 6 is a small correcting term of order 
Further, the coefficient of diffusion D between two gases (distin- 
guished by suffixes 1 and 2) is given by 





I 1 

{vi+Va)Pu 1— eo’ 


where denote the numbers of each kind of atom per unit volume, 
Ml, Jfg are the masses of each kind of gas atom, Cg a small correcting 
termll depending on v^, V 2 > and 


!>.. = 2 J *• 

— oo 


In order to investigate the modifications of the classical formulae 
which are introduced by the quantum theory it is simplest to start 


t Cf. Fraser, Molecular Raya, 1931, Chap 4. 

X Vide Massey and Mohr, Proe. Roy 8oc,, A, in press. 

§ Chapman, PhU, Trana , A, 216 (1916), 279; 217 (1917), 115. See also Massey and 
Mohr, loc cit. 

II Chapman, PhiL Trana , A, 217 (1917), 115. 
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with the ligid sphere model for the gas atoms. We thus set for the 
interaction energy between the spheres 

F(r) = 00 (r < fo) 

= 0 (r > To). 

On the classical theory this gives for Q the value «rr§ and for I{$) the 
value \rl. To calculate the scattering on the quantum theory the 
method of Chapter II may be applied (cf. Chap. II, § 3.2, where it is 
shown that in the low-velocity hnait Q ->■ 47rr§). If the colliding atoms 



Fio. 44* Illustrating behaviour of quantum theoretical cross-sections effective in 
viscosity, scattermg, and diffusion, on the hard sphere model. 

Curves A refer to dissimilar atoms, B to identical atoms. 

are similar, account must also be taken of the symmetry relations 
introduced by the Bose-Einstein statistics (cf. Chap, V). In this case 
/(d) contains only even harmomes and so is symmetrical about B — 

The exclusion of odd harmomes has the general effect of increasing the 
deviations from classical theory, as will be observed from Fig. 44, in 
which the quantum and classical values of Q, and Qj^ are compared. 

We note that, although the cross-sections and Qj^ tend to the 
classical values as the ratio of wave-length to atomic diameter is de- 
creased, the total cross-section Q tends, not to its classical value, but 
to twice that value. The reason for this different behaviour will be 
clear by reference to Fig. 45, which illustrates the calculated angular 
distribution function /(d). It will be seen that /(d) differs from the 
classical value only at small angles of scattering. The angle at which 
the deviations first become apparent decreases with decrease of wave- 
length, but the magnitude of the deviation within this angular range 
tnereo^e^ with decrease of wave-length in such a way that Q remains 
twice the classical value. and however, differ from Q in that 
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their magnitude depends mainly on large angle collisions. For such 
collisions classical mechanics bedomes valid when the wave-length is 
sufficiently short. Classical and quantum theories wwr give the same 
result for oil angles; there remains always a small angular range at 
which they differ (cf. Chap. VTI, § 3). 



Fig 45. Angular distributions of scattered atoms on 
the rigid sphere model for 27rro/A = 20 

As a result of the quantum modifications of for hehum atoms the 
hard sphere model is found to represent the variation of the viscosity 
of helium with temperature, over the range from 25®K. to 300®K. within 
7 per cent. This is of special interest in view of the fact that the devia- 
tions observed in this range from the law given by the classical rigid 
sphere model have been used to determine the law of force between 
helium atoms.f It is clear therefore that quantum formulae must be 
used in calculating the viscosity of such light gases as helium and 
t Gf. B H. Fowler, StaZiMvcal Mechamea, Chap. X (contributed by J. E. Lennard- 
Jones). 
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hydrogen even at ordinary temperatures. In order to calculate cross- 
sections for complicated fields of force, it is necessary to evalualSe a 
large number of phases; to do this by numerical integration of the 
corresponding differential equations would be extremely laborious. 
This difficulty may be overcome by using JeflEreys’f method to evaluate 
those phases greater than unity and Bom’s approximation): for those 
considerably less than unity, the intermediate phases being obtained 
by intei^olation on a phase-order diagram. This method has been 
applied § using the field of interaction between helium atoms given by 
Slater and Kirkwood.|| 

In the past, viscosity and, to a lesser extent, diffusion phenomena in 
gases have been used as a means of determining the laws of force 
between gas atoms. The use of quantum theory shows that a further 
method may be used, for the total elastic cross-section Q (which has 
no meaning on classical theory, cf. Chap. II, § 1; Chap. X, § 1) depends 
also on the field of force between the colliding atoms and, since it is 
more sensitive to changes in the number of small angle collisions than 
either or Qjj [see formulae (14) and (15)], it depends more on the 
interaction energy at large distances. The measurement of Q as a 
function of temperature therefore enables us, in principle, to determine 
the field of force between the atoms concerned. The introduction of 
molecular ray methods has made the range of practical applicability of 
this method much greater than the two earlier ones mentioned above. 
Q has been calculated for a number of possible fields of force by Massey 
and Mohr and the use of their formulae in connexion with experimental 
observations of total collision areas should lead to considerable further 
knowledge of atomic interactions. 

The form of the angular distnbution of the scattered atoms is of 
interest in molecular ray work, both for its own sake and to enable 
estimates to be made of the angular resolution required for the accurate 
measurement of free paths. The latter question has been discussed by 
Massey and Mohr (loc. cit.) who give a method for determining the 
resolution necessary in any particular case. With regard to the pos- 
sibility of detecting experimentally the maxima and minima exhibited 
in Fig. 45, it is clear that, for the collision of dissimilar atoms, the Max- 
wellian distribution of velocities in the colliding beams will smooth out 
the angular distributions. For similar atoms, on the other hand, the 
maximum at 90*^ (45® when one atom is initially at rest) is present at 

t Cf. Chap. VII, § 3. t Cf. Chap. 11, § 2. 

§ Massey and Mohr, Nahtre, 130 (1032), 276 || Phys. Bev., 37 (1931), 082. 

S6N.6 H h 
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all velocities of impact, and so should be detectable even with non* 
monochromatic beams. In this* way it may be possible to establish 
directly the validity of the Bose-Einatein statistics to which the 
maximum is due. 

RitoiIrt considerations may be applied to the motion of slow positive 
ions in gases. 

3.2. The Transfer of Excitation. 

The importance of the transfer of excitation between atoms on col- 
lision has already been mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. 
The general feature which emerges from the experimental data is that 
the probability of this transfer is a maximum when the energy difference 
between the two states is zero. The energy difference appears to be 
usually more important in determining the probability of the transfer 
than the relative velocities or nature of the systems concerned. As an 
illustration of this we shall consider the results of a few selected 
experiments. 

3*21. Quenching of Mercury Resorumce Radiation. It is well known 
that the presence of a foreign gas in a mercury resonance lamp has the 
effect of rlimiTiiHhing the intensity of resonance radiation. This is due 
to the deactivation of the excited mercury atoms by collision with 
molecules of the foreign gas. From observations of the variation in 
intensity of the resonance radiation with different foreign gases present 
it is possible to determine the effective cross-sections corresponding to 
deactivation of the mercury atoms by the gas molecules. Such a series 
of observations was carried out by Zemansky;t in Fig. 46 the relative 
efficiencies of different gases in producing the transition 2 ®Pq of 

the mercury atom, which requires 0'218 volts, are illustrated. The 
efficiency is given in terms of the effective cross-section, and is plotted 
against the energy of the vibrational level of each gas with energy 
nearest to the resonance value 0*218 volts. It is clear that the points 
obtained determine a resonance curve of the usual type. Carbon 
monoxide alone behaves anomalously, showing that the energy dif- 
ference is not the only factor concerned. 

3.22. The Absorption of Positive Ions. 'Umladung.^ The observed 
absorption of slow positive ion beams in gases is due almost entirely 
to neutralization, by capture of electrons from the gas molecules. A 
large number of measurements of the absorption coefficients of ions in 
gases have been carried out by various investigators, and in all cases 

t Phya. Rev., 36 (1930), 019. 
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the absorption coefficient of a gas is found to be greatest for ions of 
the same gas; that is to say, positive* ions are absorbed most strongly 
by gases which form the same ions by loss of an electron. Thus N+ ions 
are absorbed less strongly than ions in nitrogen, f and ions are 



0*14 0 18 0*22 0 26 


Energy of vibrational 
Level nearest 0 2l8voLts 

Fig. 46. Illustrating relative efficiencies of 
various gases in quenching mercury reso- 
nance radiation. 

absorbed more strongly in Hg than either H+ or despite the large 
size of the triatomic ion.| 

3.23. Excitation of Sodium by Excited Mercury Atoms. Experiments 
of a somewhat similar nature were carried out by Beutler and Josephy,§ 
who irradiated a mixture of sodium and mercury vapours with a mer- 
cury lamp and measured the intensity of the sodium lines with excita- 
tion energies in the neighbourhood of that of the exciting line (wave- 
number 2537). Allowing for the statistical weight of the terms involved 

t Kallmaiin and Rosen, Zetia.f. Phytik^ 64 (1930), 808. 

i Holzer, Phya. Rev., 36 (1930), 1204. 

§ Zeita f. PhyaOt, 53 (1929), 765. 
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in the sodium lines, they obtained the curve illustrated in 47 for the 
excitation probability of the diilbient sodium levels represented as a 
function of the energy of the level. A strong maximum is observed at 
the resonance point with a subsidiary maximum corresponding to 
resonance with the metastable 2*Po state of mercury. 

A great number of other ex- 

Energy 




<0 


amples of this phenomenon are 
known, t and it is clearly of great 
importance in chemical kinetics. 
Thus a molecule is much more 
effective than an atom in de- 
activation, as it can take up 
energy by change of rotation 
quantum number, whereas an 
atom can only do so by change 
of kinetic energy. 

We now consider these phe- 
nomena from a theoretical point 
of view. 

3.3. Theory of Beatymnce Effects. 
In Chapter VIII, § 3.2, a 
method of calculation of cross- 
Fio. 47. Excitation probabilities of various sections for transitions between 
Imes by collisionB of the second approximate re- 

kind with mercury atoms excited to the 

2^P state. sonance was discussed. We use 

Dotted Imra indicate enei^es of the 2^P and the same notation in this Section, 
states of mercury. denote the initial state by 

the suffix 0 and the final state by the suffix n In the two following 
oases it was shown that the problem consists m the solution of two 
simultaneous differential equations only. If the states 0 and n are in 
approximate resonance, or if the interaction energy terms are small 
for all states s and t, the probability of the transition is determined by 
a function which is a solution of the simultaneous equations 
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f Cf. Franck and Jordan, Anregung von QtumUnsprUngen dutch Stdase, 1026, p. 210; 
Ruark and Urey, Atoms^ MoUcuUa, and Quanta, 1030, Chap. XIV. 
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represents the incident and elastically scattered wave, and must 
have the asymptotic form ‘ * 

Fq ^). (17) 

F^ represents an outgoing wave, so that 

The cross-section corresponding to the transition 0 -> n will then be 

w 2ir 

0 0 

In the case when is small for all « and t, the term in can be 
taken as a perturbation and the equations (16) solved by successive 
approximations, as in Chapter VIII, § 3.2. It is then found that 


<!>)=- - I V^(r')F,(T\ ^-0) dr', (18) 


where F^{ry 6), S„(r, 0) are solutions, both with asymptotic form similar 


to (17), of 




(19) 


and {V*+fc^-(87rW/A2)F„Jg„ = 0. (20) 

0 denotes the angle between the directions d,<f> and This method 

is described m Chapter VIII imder the heading of ‘Method of Distorted 
Waves’. 

The formula (18) has been applied by Morse and Stueckelbei^t ^ 
a great many phenomena, with a view to investigating the variation of 
the cross-section with the ‘Besonanz-Unscharfe’ (the energy difference 
between the initial and final states). For the collisions of atoms it has 
not as yet been possible to make accurate calculations of any of the 
quantities involved in the integrand of (18); but it is possible to choose 
forms which represent the behaviour of the systems fairly accurately, 
and which enable the equations (19) and (20) to be solved in terms of 
known functions. Thus Morse and Stueckelberg took for and V„^ 
thefonns F„„ = Oo/r* 


The constants Oo, were adjusted so that, with velocities corresponding 
to the temperature of the gas involved, the closest distance of approach 
of the two atoms was equal to the sum of their gas-kinetic radii. The 
equations (19) and (20) were solved in series of Bessel functions. Various 


t Ann. der Phya., 9 (1031), 670. 
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forms were taken for VqJt), If the transitions in both systems A and B 
are* optically allowed, they take 4s3naiptotically for lai^ge r 

~ o*/*-*. 

where a, is a constant. If one transition is allowed while the other has 
only a quadrupole moment, they take 

T^(r) ~ 

and if both are associated with quadrupole moments 

Ton(»') ~ ajr*- 

I Finally, if either transition is associated with no moment, they take 

Such a transition may occur with electron exchange or with S-> S 
transitions. 


For all atoms the functions and Vnn represent strongly repulsive 
fields; thus the wave functions i^, have no appreciable magnitude 
for distances much less than the classical distance of closest approach. 
As a consequence, the asymptotic expressions given above for Fon are 
sufficiently accurate. The remaining calculation consisted then in 
summing series of integrals involving Bessel functions. The results of 
the calculations are illustrated in Eig. 48. The quantity jS is related to 
the sum dp of the gas-kinetic radii of the reacting atoms by the ex- 


pression 


p = 2-2(do/ao)Jf* 


where M is the reduced mass of the system in terms of the mass of 
the hydrogen atom. In the case of dipole-dipole and dipole-quadrupole 
transitions the dependence of the cross-section on velocity takes the 


form 


Qon ^ ^{^EjE) 


and cc E(I>{AEIE), (21) 

where is the energy difference between the two states (the ^Besonanz- 

Unscharfe’); the functions ^ are illustrated for different values of j3. 

For interaction terms vanishing exponentially the dependence of Q 
on E and AE is not so simple and must be written in the form 

«o»ocxW#(A^/-®),^]. (22) 

The functions Are illustrated separately in Fig. 48 c. 

In all cases we note that the function <f> is of the exact form found 
experimentally (Figs. 46, 47). The resonance is particularly sharp for 
optically allowed transitions and large atoms (large )3). 




seotion Q takes the form (22). The forms of the functions x ^ are 
illustrated in Fig. 49 a, again establishing the resonance nature of the 
phenomenon. Fig. 49 b illustrates the variation of the cross-section with 
velocity for various fixed values of ^E. The form of these curves is in 
agreement with the experiments of Bartels,*]' who has measured the 
mean free paths of slow protons in molecular hydrogen, but the cal- 
culated maximum occurs at too low a voltage. This defect is probably 
due to the failure of the approximations when the interaction is large, 
t Ann, derPhys,, 13 (1932), 373. 
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However, it is clear that for small interactions the method is successful 
in ‘explaining the observations. 'The resonance effect is mainly due, 
according to the theory outlined above, to the fact that the product of 
the incoming and outgoing waves in formula (18) makes a large con- 



Q = ex(E)^A£/£, E) 

Fig. 49. Calculated cross-sections for charge transfer. 

tribution to the integral when the wave-lengths are nearly equal. The 
matrix element Von is also probably greater in the resonance case. 

3.31. The Case of Strong Interaction. To extend the theory further 
it is necessary to develop accurate approximate methods for the solution 
of the simidtaneous equations (16) when Von can no longer be con- 
sidered small. Such methods have been introduced by Londonf and 
by Stueckelberg.j: 

London’s method is derived from a consideration of the physical 


t ZeiU.f. PhyHk, 74 (1932), 143. 


X Helv Phya, Acta, 5 (1032), 370. 
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nature of the processes occurring. When the interaction is large 
the perturbation method fails owing to the occurrence of adiabatic 
phenomena. As the interacting systems approach and separate again 
transitions occur in both directions. Morse and Stueckelberg’s method 
does not allow for the reverse process occurring before the systems 
separate, and so gives too large a probability.f London therefore bases 
his approximations, not on stationary state wave functions which are 
unperturbed by the interaction, but on wave functions which are non- 
stationary in that they include the adiabatic energy changes. The 
method then follows on the same lines as that described in Chap. VIII, 
§ 3.3, as the Method of Perturbed Stationary State Wave Functions. In 
this way London arrives at a formula which differs from (18) in that 
the interaction energy Von is replaced by 

(23) 

To obtain a more accurate solution of (16), it is necessary to expand 
the functions in series of spherical hannonics, and to adapt the 

method of Chap. II, § 1, to the problem under consideration. We 
thus set 

-?i = 2 Woos 6). = 2 nP,{0OB 9). (24) 

a a 

The functions F* must be found, subject to the boundary conditions 
that Fq must represent an incident wave, and F^^ a scattered wave, so 
that the functions F* have asymptotic form, for large r, 

F* ~ (2ilT)“^(2a+l)exp(i7yg)i*X 

X [sm(iT— ^7r+ T^S) +?o exp{t(«T— is7r+ lyj)}] 

Fi ^ {2ikr)-\28 + 1 exp{»ifcr-|- }, (25) 

where etc , are constants which we have to find. From these 

expressions we deduce for the effective cross-sections Qg, for elastic 
and inelastic collisions respectively, 

8 

» a 

When is small compared with unity, it may be calculated readily 


t Cf. C!hap. Vm, Pig. 11. 
li 
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by Bom’s appTOzimation;t we obtain 

• » 

00 

^ Von'^s+ii^yt+iMrdr. 


xm, f 3 


(27) 


No matter how large may be, this formula will hold for sufficiently 
large s; but for such s that the formula (27) gives 9 ^ > i, it is com- 
pletely incorrect, and other methods must be used. 

A method similar to that of Chap. VII, §3, has been given by 
Stueckelberg (loc. cit.) for the case Von large. Stueckelberg expands 
in the form p, _ Qy,^h-i^So+hS,+h^S ^+ ...)}, (28) 

and solves the equation for obtained by eliminating from the 
equations (16), and neglecting terms of order higher than h. The form 
of the solution depends on whether the function 

k>-kl-Sv>M(Voo-V^JIh^ (29) 

has a real positive zero. If such a zero JB exists, Stueckelberg obtains 
the following formulae for g, In these formulae the index 8 is omitted. 

If we write 

= kl^U,^-8{s+l)/r^ 
with a similar expression for /ig, and further 

A = l(k^+kl—Uoo-U„J—8{8+l)/r\ 

B = m^-K-Uoo+Vnn?+^U^?]^, 

(v„)* = A+B, (vj* = A-B, 


It « 

K = I = j Mn dr. 


t = N„-No, 


where the lower limit of integration is the zero of the integrand, and 
further 

00 oo 

j3 = Nn—Mo+ j vodr, y = — No-}-if„— J v„dr, 

R R 

then 

9o = — c-*®)sinT-|- sin)3], 

9„ = — C“®®)*sinT, 




00 

= 2N„-f 2 J Vo dr -Mo-i(2«-l-l)Tr 


(30) 


The quantity 8 (i.e. 8,) which occurs in these formulae, and which is of 

t Loo. oit. 
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primary importance in determining the magnitude of the cross-section, 
is equal to the value, at r = ^, of 

To calculate the cross-section with fair approximation when 
Bom’s formula is not valid for all a, it is necessary to calculate ^ from 
(30) for small values of a, and from (27) for large values, interpolation 
being used to obtain values for the few intermediate values of a. This 
method has not been applied in detail to any particular case, since the 
potentials Vnn. and for atomic collisions are not known with 
sufficient accuracy to warrant such detailed calculation. It is quite 
clear, however, that this method predicts a smaller probability than 
does Bom’s approximation; Stueckelberg has shown that, when the 
zero R exists, the maximum possible value of Q is roughly 

The theory discussed above predicts the existence of resonance 
phenomena, similar to those predicted by the more approximate theory 
of § 3.31; it shows also that the cross-section in the neighbourhood of 
the resonance point may attain a much greater value when there is no 
'crossing point’ R than when such a point exists. In fact, the cross- 
section in the former case may be very much greater than the gas- 
kinetic cross-section. Typical resonance curves for the two cases are 
illustrated in Fig. 50. 

In both cases the relative velocity of the systems corresponds to 
one electron volt and M is 10 times the mass of a hydrogen atom. 

It may also be pointed out that the method of solving the coupled 
equations (16) outlined above may be applied to inelastic collisions of 
electrons with atoms; for this case Vqq, and are well known. 

3.4. Passage of Positive Ions throvtgh Oases. 

In this section we consider the collisions of positive ions of energy 
greater than, say, 50 volts with gas atoms. The types of collision which 
occur may be classified as follows: 

1. Elastic collisions. 

2. Collisions resulting in the neutralization of the ion by electron 
capture from the gas atoms. 

3. Inelastic collisions resulting in excitation or ionization either of 
the gas atoms or the incident ions. 

The cross-section for elastic collisions must be calculated by the 
Method of Partial Cross-sections (Chap. II, § 1) and is given in terms 
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of the phase constants by the series 

* 

n 

k is, as usual, equal to 27r/waye-length. A laige number of terms of 
this series are required (at least 400 for lOO-Tolt protons in helium); 



Fio. 50. Calculated cross-sections for coUisions of the second kind between 
atoms, as a function of the ‘ Resonanz-Unscharfe ’• 

A. Calculated with no crossing pomt, for — c/r*. 

B. Calculated assuming a crossing pomt, for Von = cjr\ 

but the summation over a certain range of n may be replaced by an 
integral. Use may also be made of the oscillatory nature of sin when 
n is small (less than 200 for 100<volt protons in helium). Some cal- 
culated values of Q for the collisions of protons with helium and argon 
are given in Table II. 

It will be seen that these calculated cross-sections do not differ greatly 
from the gas-kinetic values; yet experimental determinations! of the 

^ Beropater, PhU, Mag,, 3 (1927), 115; Bamaauer, Kollath, and Lilionthal, Ann. der 
Phya., 8 (1931), 709. 
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TABLE II 


0a9. 1 

ProUm Energy 
%n e voUe, 

Croee^eeciMn 
tn untto of ttoJ. 

Qoe KtneUo Croee-Hc^cn 
tn unita of tioJ (ea^p^.). 

He 

90 

3'7 

2-6 


800 

20 


A 

73 

16-4 

7-3 


650 

10-7 



free paths of protons in both helium and ai^on have indicated much 
smaller total cross-sections than the gas-kinetic. However, the reason 
for this is clear when the angular distribution of the scattered protons 
is considered. This may be calculated by classical methodsf except at 
ve'ry small angles of scattering, and it may be shown that the limiting 
value of the angular distribution function I{0) for zero angle of scat- 
tering is approximately Ji*©* which is > ^ except for very slow ions 
(< ^ volt). Combining these results it is found that the scattered 
intensity falls off so rapidly with increasing angle of scattering that 
only a small fraction of the elastic collisions occurring could be observed 
in the experiments cited. 

Collisions in which an electron is captured by the ion are usually 
inelastic, as the mutual kinetic energy is altered by the collision. In 
the special case of exact resonance which occurs, for example, when 
a helium positive ion captures an electron from a helium atom, the 
collisions are elastic in the sense that the mutual kinetic energy remains 
unaltered. It is not strictly correct to assign a cross-section for charge 
transfer in the case of exact resonance, as it is impossible to determine 
experimentally whether an ion observed in any given direction is the 
incident ion which has been scattered or a struck atom which has lost 
an electron. Actually the observations show that large numbers of 
positive ions are produced moving in directions nearly perpendicular 
to the incident beam. As we know from experiments in which the 
incident ions are distinguishable from atoms which have lost an electron, 
that very few ions are directly scattered in such directions, we may 
arbitrarily consider that all ions which move in directions making angles 
greater than, say, 46^ with the direction of incidence, are struck atoms 
which have lost one electron, aU the remaining ions arising by direct 
scattering from the incident beam. Since the observed absorption of, 
say, He+ ions in He is mainly due to large angle deviations, we may 
say, on the basis of our assumption, that the absorption is mainly due 

t Cf. Chap. VII, § 3, for the proof of thiB statement. 
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to charge transfer. To calculate the absorption cross-section we may 
th^n use the formula given in Chap. VIII, § 3.2, for the limiting value 
of the probability of an inelastic collision in the case of exact resonance. 
This calculation follows on the same lines as that of the elastic cross- 
section given earlier in this section, and it is foimd that the absorbing 
cross-section due to transfer of charge is comparable with the gas- 
kinetic cross-section, in agreement with the experiments of Kallmann 
and B. Bosen.t A more exact theory, which takes account of the 
identity of the nuclei (cf. Chapter V) will only modify the form of the 
angular distribution of the scattered ions at intermediate angles of 
scattering, where maxima and minima will occur due to the interference 
of the two types of scattered waves. Since the contribution to the 
cross-section arising from these angles is very small, this effect is un- 
important, except for precise measurements of angular distributions. 

When electron capture requires change of kinetic energy, the theory 
of the process must follow on exactly similar lines to that of excitation 
and ionization by the ions. Since the velocity of the ions is small com- 
pared with the orbital velocities of the atomic electrons, and since there 
are few cases where the resonance between initial and final states is so 
close as to x>ermit of the consideration of the interaction of these two 
states alone, the only method which is satisfactory for the discussion 
of these processes is the Method of Perturbed Stationary State Wave 
Functions discussed in Chap. VIII, § 3.3. 

This method has been apphed:}: to the calculation of the cross-sections 
for excitation of the 2^P state of helium by protons, and for electron 
capture by protons. The excitation cross-section is illustrated as a func- 
tion of the energy of the protons in Fig. 48. Similar curves are obtained 
for the capture cross-section. For purposes of contrast the correspond- 
ing curve for electrons is also shown in the figure. The obvious difference 
in the calculated behaviour of the two particles is shown also by the 
experimental results, both for excitation and ionization.§ 

A further important result of the calculations is that the probability 
of the collision is negligible until the energy of the incident proton 
exceeds a certain value, which is considerably greater than the excita- 
tion energy. This ‘activation energy’ can be shown in general to be 
approximately proportional to j: 

(32) 

t Eette./ Physik, 64 (1930), 808. 

X Massey aad Smith, Proc Roy* Soc , A, m course of publication. 

§ V*de DOpel, Ann. der Phya,, 16 (1033), 1. 
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where AJ? is the excitation energy, M the reduced mass of the colliding 
systems, and jRq is the sum of their radii. The existence of this actiW 
tion energy, which is not predicted by Bom’s approximation (see 
61)3 is confirmed by the experimental results; and the available 
evidence also indicates that it is of the order of magnitude given by 



Fio. 61. Cross-sectionB for excitation of the 2^P level of helium. 

A. Calculated for protons using Method of Perturbed Stationary States. 

B. Calculated for protons using Bom’s approximation. 

C. Calculated for electrons. (This curve has been draum on one-third the 
scale to f6icilitate comparison.) 

(32). Thus Appleyardf showed that sodium ions with enei;gy between 
300 and 3,000 volts can excite mercury atoms = 6 volts), but are 
not appreciably excited themselves (requirmg AJS7 = 32 volts). Again 
Dbpellt found that hydrogen atoms with less than 1,000 volts energy 
can excite potassium and sodium atoms = 2 volts) quite strongly, 
although even when their energy is increased to 20,000 volts there is 
no indication that they are ever excited themselves by the collision 
(requiring AE = 10 volts). 

The study of the passage of positive ions through gases is by no 
means in a final stage, either from an experimental or theoretical point 
of view. References to further work are given below.§ 

t PToc. So!/. Soe., A, 128 (1930), 330. t der Phys., 16 (1933), 1. 

{ For experimental material see J. J. and G. P. Thomson’s Condtuctxon of Electnctty 
through Gases, Part II, Chap. IV, 1933 For theoretical work see Massey and Smith 
(loc. cit.), where further references to this branch of the subject are given. 
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t 

3.5. Exchange of Energy between Translational Motion and MoUcvIar 
Vibration and BUation. 

In this section we shall discuss methods by which one may calculate 
the probability that a molecule will change its vibrational or rotational 
state under impact from another atom. For this pmpose we require to 
know the interaction energy between the molecule and atom. 

The theoretical treatments given at present have been confined to 
impacts in which the striking atom moves along the line joining the 
nuclei of a diatomic molecule; the vibrational transition probabilities 
will probably be greatest for such impacts. We need, then, only con- 
sider the interaction of the striking atom with one of the atoms of the 
molecule (of mass Mg, say). A form of the interaction energy which 
probably gives a very good approximation near the distance of closest 
approach is (33) 

where r is distance between the atom and the striking atom. The 
constant a may be determined by comparing (33) with the potentials 
deduced by Lennard-Jonesf from experimental measurements of the 
viscosity and thermal conductivity of gases. 

If we denote by B the distance between the nuclei of the striking 
atom and the centre of gravity of the molecule, and by p the distance 
between the vibrating nuclei of the molecule, then (33) may be written 

V(B,p) = (34) 

where A = Mc/iM^+Mc), 

and Mq is the mass of the other nucleus in the molecule. If we assume 
that the vibration is simple harmonic, the vibrational wave functions 
are Hermite polynomials. Owing to the fact that the amplitude of the 
nuclear vibration is small compared with the length 1 /a, the non-diagonal 
matrix elements of V with respect to the vibrational wave functions 
are small. The method of Chap. VIII, § 3.3 (perturbation method with 
distorted waves), may thus be used to calculate the transition pro- 
babilities with considerable accuracy. 

Such calculations have been carried out by Zener| using a simplified 
field, and by Jackson and Mott§ using the field (34). With the latter 
field the following results are obtained for a head-on collision such as 
that described. We denote by the probability per collision that 
the vibrational quantum number changes from ntom; is the mass 


t R. H. Fowler, StaMieal Meckanicst Chap. X, 1929 
t Phya. Rev., 37 (1931), 556. 


§ Cl. S 3.6. 
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of the striking atom, the relative velocity before the collision, v„ 
afterwards. Then 




X 


Binh7rg„Binh9rg„ 


where 


(cosh TTj^ — cosh TTj^)* * 

== 4frTM*vJha, 

9m = *trM*vJha, 

M* = MJMs+Mc)I{M^+Mb+Mc), 


m = w±l, 


and V is the natural frequency of the vibrator. The probability of an 
energy change in which n changes by more than 1 is very small, except 
for high energies of impact. 

The chief interest of this formula is that it shows that exchange of 
energy between translation and vibration takes place only with diffi- 
culty. Thus in the one-dimensional collisions of helium with nitrogen 
at room temperature, the probability of deactivation of the molecule 
from the first vibrational state is of the order 6 x 10“^. It is the very 
low probability of exchange of vibrational and translational energy 
which accounts for the failure of the velocity of sound method of 
determining the specific heats of gases, at high temperatures.^ 

Similar methods may be applied to the consideration of the transfer 
of excitation of vibration between two molecules on impact. It is found 
then that, even in the case of exact resonance, the probability of transfer 
of vibrational energy may be very small. The resonance cross-section 
increases with the reduced mass of the two molecules and the kinetic 
energy of relative motion, while the resonance effect is sharpest for 
heavy molecules. 

Bice| has applied the theory to the consideration of the activation 
of various complex molecules by impact with similar molecules, with 
inert gas atoms, and with hydrogen. He finds that hydrogen is as 
efficient in activation as these molecules, and is much more so than the 
inert gases. This is in general agreement with the chemical evidence. 

The theory of the excitation of rotational motion is less well de- 
veloped, but it appears that transfer of energy between translation and 
rotation con take place relatively easily .§ The probability of such 
a transfer will naturally depend very largely on the S 3 mimetry of 
the molecule. In particular, if the molecule is excited to such a high 

t Cf . § 1.5 of this chapter. % Chemical Bevtewe, 10 (1932), 125. 

§ Zener, Phye. nee., 37 (1031), 556 

8596.8 ^ ^ 
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electronic state that the charge distribution is nearly spherically sym- 
metrical, the excitation of rotation will be difficult. This is in agreement 
with observation.f 

3.6. The Collisions of Atoms with Crystals, 

3.61. Accomrnodalicn Coefficients, The recent experiments of Stem 
and Estermann { have shown that molecules may be elastically reflected 
by crystal surfaces, and that cross-grating diffraction effects may be 
obtained, due to the interference of the de Broglie waves of the 
molecules. The intensity of the diffracted beams shows that a large 
fraction of the molecules are reflected without energy interchange with 
the ciystal; the measurements of thermal accommodation coefficients 
conflrm this result. 


The thermal accommodation coefficient a of a solid surface for gas 
atoms at temperature T is defined as 




where Tg is the temperature of the gas atoms before striking the solid 
at temperature 3^, and Tg is their temperature after a single collision. 
It is obvious that a is a measure of the probability of energy exchange 
between the gas atoms and the vibrational motion of the solid lattice. 
The low value of a is then due to the small probabihty of these ex- 
changes. The theory of § 3.5 is at once applicable and has been applied 
to the problem by Jackson and Mott.§ One-dimensional collisions are 
considered and the formula (37) for the transition probability used. 
Comparison of the resulting expressions for ol{T) with the expenments 
of Roberts, II carried out with helium gas and tungsten surfaces, reveals 
very good agreement. Taking an exponential field Ce^^ between the 
gas atom and sohd surface, and a value of a of about SxIO^cm.^^ 
the calculated variation of a, with temperature agrees well with the 
observed. It is difficult to compare the absolute magnitudes of a with 
theory, owing to the microscopic roughness of the tungsten wire, which 
makes the effective area open to collisions uncertain. Nevertheless, the 
success of the theory shows that the study of accommodation coeffi- 
cients will lead to valuable information about the interaction of atoms. 


For gases other than helium the large van der Waals attractive 
forces must be taken into account ; at the time of writing this has not 
been done in a satisfactory way. 


t Bompe, ZeUa f. Physik, 65 (1930), 428. 

} ZeUt f. Physik. 61 (1930), 96. § Proe. Boy. Soe , A, 137 (1932), 703. 

II Ptoc. Boy. Boo., A, 129 (1930), 146, and 135 (1932), 192. 
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3.62. Electron Emieaion from Metals dm to Impact of PoeUive Iona 
and MetaatabU Atoms. It has long been known that positive ioniS aie 
capable of ejecting electrons from metal surfaces f when not in thermal 
contact with the surface; 01iphant| and others have shown that meta- 
stable atoms of helium are capable of producing similar effects. 

The general explanation of the phenomena has been discussed by 
Oliphant and Moon,§ who show that the effects are due to collisions 
of the second kind with the metal electrons, in which the atom is 
deactivated and a metal electron receives sufficient energy to carry it 
over the surface potential barrier of the metal. The probability of such 
collisions is quite high, as has been shown by a quantum-mechanical 
treatment in which the atom is considered as a slowly moving point 
and the metal electrons considered as colliding with the atom.|| The 
cross-section for a colhsion of the second kind may then be computed. 
For further detail we refer the reader to the original papers. 

t Vtde Obphanty Proc Roy Soc , A, 127 (1930), 373. 

t Ibid 124 (1929), 228. 

§ Ibid 127 (1930), 388. 

II Maasey, Proc Camb, Phil Soc , 26 (1930), 386, and 27 (1931), 460 



XIV 

TRANSITION PROBABILITIES BY METHOD OF 
VARIATION OF PARAMETERS 

1. Introduction 

The problems of quantum mechanics may conveniently be divided into 
two classes: the calculation of the eigenvalues of the energy and of the 
other observables of a dynamical system; and the calculation of the 
probability that a system will make a transition from one state to 
another under a given perturbation. Our aim in this chapter is to sum- 
marize the methods available for the solution of the latter class of 
problem. The previous chapters have been mainly concerned with the 
calculation of a particular type of transition probability, namely, that 
between two states of equal unquantized enei^y, due to a perturbation 
(interaction between atom and colliding particle) which is not a function 
of the time. For this type of problem we have found it convenient to 
use a periodic wave function, containing the time in the exponential 
factor oxp{—2niWtlh) only. In this chapter we consider methods for 
the calculation of transition probabilities between states one of which 
is quantized; for such problems a periodic wave function cannot be 
used, and the ‘Method of Variation of Parameters’ must be employed.f 
The transition probabilities calculated in this chapter may be divided 
into two classes in the following way: 

I. Transitions, due to a perturbing field which is not a function of 
the time, from a quantized state to an unquantized state of equal 
energy. Examples of this kind of problem are: Gamow’s theory of 
radioactive decay; J the Auger effect; § the spontaneous dissociation 
of a molecule in a high rotational state. Perturbation theory is parti- 
cularly suitable for the solution of this kind of problem, because, if the 
perturbing field is not ‘small’, it is impossible to use the conception of 
a transition probability. This may be seen most easily by reference to 
the Auger effect, where one has to calculate the probability that if two 
electrons are in excited states in one atom, one of them will fall to the 
ground state, giving up its energy to the other electron, which is thereby 
ejected from the atom. The ‘perturbing energy’ is here the interaction 
potential energy of the two electrons; if this is not ‘small’, so that the 

t The method wae Siat given Dirac, Proc, Roy. Soe , A, 114 (1929), 243. 

1 Atomic Nuclei and Radioactivuy, Oxford, 1931, p. 30. 

i Auger, J. Phys. Rad., 6 (1925), 205. 
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probability is small of the transition taking place in a time equal to 
the period of the atom, then it is meafiingless to speak of the electrdhs 
as being initially in definite stationary states. 

This is 7uA true of transitions between two unquantized states. For 
such problems the validity of the perturbation method depends on the 
quite *different considerations discussed in Chap. VII, § 2, and elsewhere 
in this book, 

II. Transitions due to a perturbing field which is a function of the 
time. Here the initial and final states may be of different energy. Both 
the initial and final states may be quantized or unquantized. Examples 
are: the excitation and ionization of an atom by collision with an 
(x-particle, when the a-particle is treated as a moving centre of force; 
the' absorption of radiation and the photoelectric effect, when the fight 
wave is not treated as a quantized field. 

Transitions under the heading I may be considered as a special case 
of II. We shall therefore consider transition probabilities in the fol- 
lowing order: 

Transitions caused by a perturbing function which is a function of 
the time: 

(a) Final state quantized. 

(b) Final state in range of continuous energies. 

Transitions caused by a perturbing function which is a periodic 
function of the time 

Transitions caused by a perturbation independent of the time. 

2. Excitation of an Atom by a Perturbation which is a Function 

of the Time 

For simplicity we take for the unperturbed system a single electron 
moving in the field of an infinitely heavy nucleus. Let r denote the 
coordinates of the electron, H the Hamiltonian of the unperturbed 
atom, and ^^(r), Wg the wave functions (not functions of t) and energy 
values of the stationary states, satisfying the equation 

- 0 . ( 1 ) 

We suppose the system to be perturbed by an energy term F(r, and 
the atom to be initially = ^o) ^ state a = 0, the wave function 
being therefore initially 

ilif,{r)exp(—2inW^tlh). (2) 

Ati any subsequent time let the wave function be ’F(r,0> i^l^cn T may 
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be determined from the initial condition (2) and from the wave equation 


^ 

2wi dt 


( 3 ) 


To interpret T we expand it in the form 

Y(r, <) = 2 a,(t)Mr)exp(-2mW,t/A). ' (4) 

0 

and make the assumption that |a,(0P is equal to the probability that 
the atom is in the state s at time t (for quantized states; for unquantized 
states cf. § 2.1). We have therefore to calculate the coefficients a^(t). 
Substituting (4) in the left-hand side of (3), we obtain 

which is therefore equal to FT. Hence, if we multiply both sides of 
this equation by any one of the functions 0?(r)exp(+27riH^i/A) and 
integrate over aU r, we obtain 

^a,(t) = -^exp(2mWM f ^*(r)V(r,tmr,t) dr. (6) 


Initially, at time t — #o> aU the are zero, except for Ug, which is equal 
to unity; hence, integrating (5), we obtain, if ^ 0, 


t 

a,{t) jdt Jexp{2«W;</A) J ^?(r)F(r, <)T(r, t) drj . (6) 


u 

This equation is exact. It cannot, however, be used to evaluate a^, 
since the right-hand side contains the unknown function Y. If, how- 
ever, it is permissible to assume that during the perturbation T'(r,^) 
is only slightly different from its original form, we may replace Y by 
0o(r)exp(— 27riWo^/A) in the right-hand side of (6), and write 


where 


«*(0 = - X J U0exp{2«(W;-W„)VA}d<, 

u 


VM = j^t(r)V{r,t)Ur) dr. 


( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


It is permissible to make this approximation if the perturbing energy 
is ‘small’. The significance of this statement depends on the type of 
perturbation under consideration. We consider first the perturbation 
due to a heavy charged particle of charge E passing the atom, the 
particle being treated as a moving centre of force. 
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If the nucleus of the atom is at the origin, and the position of the 

perturbing particle at time ^ is ‘ * 

R=(X,r,«<), 

then V{r,t) — —eEI\K—r\. (9) 

The probability that the atom will be left in the state a after the 
collision is |ag(oo)|^ where 

+ 00 

0 ,( 00 ) = j VJt)exs{2ni{W,-W^)tlh] dt. (10) 

— oo 

The perturbation method is valid here if the wave function is only 
slightly perturbed during the collision. This is obviously true for distant 
collisions, and may be shown to be true for collisions in which the 
particle passes through the atom, if its velocity is so great that the time 
during which the perturbation is effective is small. The method is also 
valid if the charge E on the particle is small compared with Ze. A 
necessary condition for the validity of the approximate method is 

2K(co)|*<i. 

8 

The condition is not sufficient; for instance, for very slowly varying 
perturbations, ajlf) may be comparable with unity during the collision, 
even though a^{oo) is smaU.f 

If the perturbation is due to a light wave, we require to find the 
probability, that the atom is excited to the state s in time AL 
Writing P> the probability after time t that the atom remains 

in its normal state is then it being of course assumed that spon- 
taneous emission of radiation does not take place. The perturbation 
method will thus be valid for t such that 

8 

Such perturbations are considered further in § 3, and it is shown that 
the method always gives an accurate value of Pg, unless the light wave 
is of intensity great enough to excite the atom in a time comparable 
with l/v, which is in practice never the case. 

2*1. Ionization of an Atom by a Perturbation which is a Function of 
the Time. 

The wave function Y(r, t) describing the atom after the perturbation 
must contain terms which describe ionized states of the atom. The 


t a. Chap, vin, f 8.2. 
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expansion (3) is thus not complete; we must replace it by 

Y(r,t) — J a^{t)^(T)es^(—2miWtjh)dW, 

( 11 ) 

where the functions ^ip(r) are the solutions of (1) for positive enei]gy. 
These solutions are of the form 


where is the normalized spherical harmonic given by 
jSiJ* = 

and L is the radial part of the wave function normalized so thatf 
[Chap. II, eq. (16)] 

L (Ar)-^ein(iT— 

and .Y is a constant. In (11) a summation over all values of n, u is to 
to be understood. If we set 


N = N(W) = 2k(hv)-i, 

then it may be shown| that the fimction O defined by 

R 


f ^Wnu{^)^W'nJ.r) dr = 0{W, S), 


( 12 ) 


where the integration is over a sphere of radius B, has the following 
property: if /(IT) is any function of W, then 


oo 

lim f 0{W, R)f{W) dW = f{W'). 

B-foo J 


This property of the function 0(W, R) is conveniently expressed by the 
statement ^ 


where 8 is the ‘S-function’ of Dirac.§ 

Making use of (12), it is easy to show that 

t 

Offrit) = - xV ^»voW®*Pt27n(lF- Wo)t/h] dt. (13) 

The wave function may be deduced from (11). 

We shall now deduce from the wave function (11) the probability 
that the electron is ejected from the atom. We shall suppose that the 
perturbing function is operative only from time < = 0 to time t = T. 
We shall calculate the probability, Pdr^dw, that, during this time 
interval, the electron is ejected in a direction lying in a solid angle dca 


t The term {2vZ€*/}w)log 2kr which ooours for Coulomb flelde la omitted 
i Sommerfeld, Wave Mechdmtcet p. 290. f Qtumhim Mechanuiat p. 63. 
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about the direction given by the unit vector n, and with velocity lying ' 
between Vj, tfo+drj. • » 

For thia purpose we investigate the asymptotic form of Y(r,t) for 
values of r,t given by r = nvoi for values of the time t so long alter 
the perturbation has ceased that 

t dvg > Tv„. 

Under these conditions it is clear that 

Pdvodto=^ lYl*r*drdw 

= (14) 

The right-hand side must be independent of t, and we shall show that 
this is the case. 

We have then to investigate (11) for large r,t. The coefficient 
given by (13) tends to a constant value as t oo, since the perturbing 
energy V is assumed to be finite only in the time interval 0 <t < T. 
Replacing ^iy{T) by its form for large r, we see that the only terms in 
the integral in (11) which involve r, t are 
(ir)-^ sin(Ar— ^nn+ 
which may be written 

(2i*r)“^|exp {vr—^vH)~in7n+i7i^ 

— expj^^^ {—vr-^lvH)+inni—iriJ^, (15) 

The range of integration in (11) is from IT = 0 to IF = oo, and hence 
from t; = 0 to t; = 00 . The first of the two terms in (15) has a stationary 
pointf in this range, for v = rjt, and, for r, t sufficiently large, the whole 
integral comes from the neighbourhood of this point.t The second term 
in (15), which corresponds to an ingoing wave, has no such point in the 
range, and therefore makes a contribution to the integral of higher 
order in IjL It may therefore be neglected. 

The first term in (15) may be written 

(2i*r)-iexpj^^^{-^<(»-t)o)*+(Wo»-— irsO— (16) 

where Vq = rjt. Making use of the formula 
+ 00 

J exp(»i4^*) dC == {‘fi'liA)* (C = v—v^, A = —imUlh), 

— 00 

t i.e. the function is said to have a stationary point for any value of v for 
which f*(v) Bs 0. The theorem quoted may easily be proved by deforming the path of 
integration mto the complex plane. 

M05.8 
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We obtain from (11), putting dW — mvdv, 

•»,U ' * 

whore Wq = etc. 

This may be written 

-< 17 } 

where /(«, = {h/vg)* 2 2 exp(»i?*— ^)o»;„„(c»), 

n u 

and where r = Vq#. It will be seen that |Y|* is proportional to 
From (14) we deduce that 

P dv^doi = (mr§/A)|/(fl,^)l®droda>. (18) 

Further, integrating over all 6,^, we find that the total probability 
that a particle is ejected with energy between W, W+dW is 

22la»rnu(oo)l*dTr. (19) 

n u 

An alternative form may be given for/(d,^). Insertmg the formula 
(13) for Uffr in (16) and referring to formulae Chap. II, (16), and 
Chap. VI, (24), we obtain 

/(».« 

= ?^[dr'j <il®(r',.7-0)>'(r',()*,(r>iii[2«(]r-Hi,)</»]. (20) 

— QO 

Here cos© = cos0oos0' + 8in0sinfl'cos(^— (21) 

and Q(r, 0) is the function discussed in Chap. II, § 1 — i.e. 

= ^(2n+l)MnPjcoBe)LJr), 

n 

which has asymptotic form 

g g<ia-|«y-ig«fcr ^ function of 6. 

The function g(r', tt— 0) thus represents a plane wave in the opposite 
direction to 0,^ together with an otUffoinff wave, and is thus not the 
complex conjugate of the wave function of the final state. It is only 
when the influence of the nucleus on g may be neglected (fast electrons, 
small atomic number, 27rZ€^jhv 1), so that g(f^ ir— 0) may be replaced 
by exp(— iAn-r'), that g may be considered as the complex conjugate 
of the final state.f 

3. Transitions due to a Perturbing Function Periodic in the Time. 
We take for the perturbing i>otential 

F(r, t) == A?7(r)e-*^^+AJ7*(r)e*^'^, (22) 

where 17 is a function of r but not of t, and A is a parameter. Assuming 

f Of. Chap. Ill, p. 36, note at end of J 2. 
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that the perturbed system is in the state 0 at time t = 0, then at time‘ 
t the ware function is, from (13), * • 

2 ®#(<M.(r)exp(-27rtTi;i/A)+ 

« 

+ J <hf'{t)'l>w(T)exp(-2mWtjh) dW, (23) 

where 


« _ exp[2ff»(Tt;-]?^„-Av)«/A]-l^rT , 

^-W^hv 


^ exp[27r»(Tr,-TF„+Av)«/A]- 1 , , 

' W,-W^-\.hv 


and = j <|•tir)U^T)^o{r) dr, (25) 

with a similar expression for a^r. 

In order to obtain results of physical significance in problems where 
V is x>eriodic, one must take the time during which the perturbation 
acts, to be great in comparison with 1/v, One requires the probability 
per time (A^ ^ l/v) that the atom will be excited or ionized, 
in contradistinction to the problem considered in § 2.1, where the 
probability of excitation during a single event (collision) was required. 
Denoting by P = 2 P, the total probability per unit time of excitation 
or ionization, then the probability that after time t the atom is still in 
its normal state is e-^. The perturbation method used (of. § 2,1) to 
obtain (25) is only correct for values of t such that this probability is 
not very different from unity, i e. if 


P/<1. (26) 

However, if the perturbation is due to a light wave, P, will be pro- 
portional to its intensity, i.e. to A^, and in calculating we may take 
A as small as we please. Thus it is always possible to choose t so that 
(26) shall be satisfied, consistently With the inequality 1/v. The 
perturbation method thus gives accurate results for intensities of per- 
turbing field such that P is proportional to A^, which is the case for all 
light waves. 

The method of interpretation depends on whether the final state is 
quantized or whether it lies in the range of continuous energy values. 
In the former case the transition probability ja^l^ does not increase 
with the time, unless v is equal to where hi 

this case it increases with the square of the time, as may easily be 
seen from (24). To obtain a result of physical significance one must 
assume that the perturbing field is not strictly monochromatic, but 
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oonsists of a large number of fields of different frequency in the neigh- 
bourhood of v,o, superimposed on one another. The transition iroba- 
bility is now obtained by integrating |a,|‘ with respect to v over the 
critical value We write in (22) A* = dv. The second term in (24) 
clearly contributes nothing of importance (if 1^ > Wq), and we obtain 
for the transition probability 


I 


2[1 — coB{2ir(Wi— Av)«/A}] 


\U^\^dv. 


As t becomes large, the main part of the integral comes from the neigh- 
bourhood of V = VgQ. The integral reduces to^ 

(27) 

The Einstein B coefficient (absorption coefficient) may be calculated 
in this way. j: 

If the final state lies in the range of continuous energy values^ we 
may use the method of § 2.1, Thus we consider that the perturbation 
acts during a finite interval of time where vT > 1, but PT < 1. 
Then, from (24), \(i^r{T)\^dW is the probability that the electron is 
ejected with energy between fT, W+dW. This function has a strong 
maximum for W = The total number of electrons ejected with 

all energies is 

j MT)\^dW = I (28) 


As vT -*■ CO, practically all the integral comes from the neighbourhood 
ot W = W^-\-hv, so that (28) may be replaced by§ 


47r*T|A17^or/*. W = (29.1) 

which is the required probability that the electron is ejected in the 
time T. Similarly, the number of electrons ejected into the solid angle 
dto is, per unit time, from (18), (20), 


V 


27rm 


J g(r',,r-0)AI7(r')^„(r')dT' 


2 

da). 


(29.2) 


f We make use of the formula 


oo 

J 


l—COBX 


dx 


IT. 


% For further details the reader is referred to Frenkel, Wave JIf ecAonics, Elmei/iia/ry 
Theory^ p. 146. 

} N,B. — The hyperbohe wave function used m the evaluation of f7|po is normalized as 
in eq. (12) of this chapter. 
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Bethef has shown how to interpret the wave fonotion (23) without 
using the expedient of a perturbation that acts only in the timp! intert’s! 
0 <t <’T. In formula (23), if r be a point outside the atom, 
vanishes and 0^ may be replaced by its asymptotic form 
^ -w 2(At?)-*r-i 8in(*T- i7i7r+ ij„)/8“(fl, <f>). 

Using this expression for we shall show that, so long oBvf^ 1, the 
wave function (23) corresponds to an outgoing wave of finite amplitude 
for r <vt and vanishing for r > vt. 

For points r outside the atom, we have from (23), (24) 

X(ir)-W(tr)sin(ir— |nw+i}„) dlT. (30) 
In this int^al we make the substitution 

27r(W-W,)tJh = C, 

so that k = 2ir(2mir)*/A = k^+^lvt+0(ljt^). 

Here W„ is written for for 2rr(2mW^)*/h. If vt is large, the 

integrand in (30) has a strong maximum for W = W,, and (30) can be 
replaced by 

T -- 2 f (31) 

n,ii J 6 ^ 

The integral on the r^ht is equal to 
(2ijl:r)-^e»*''‘-t»"*+*’?« | 

— (2tly)-ie-<*^+*"’rt-<’»« J dC. (32) 

Now if B are real numbers, 

j = i I ii, 

— 00 —00 

which is clearly equal to 0 if J? have the same sign, and to 2irt if 
they have opposite signs. Hence the second integral in (32), which 
represents the ingoing wave, vanishes; the first integral vanishes if 
r > vt, and is equal to 2iTi if r < Hence for (31) we may write 

'F {2kr)-h<>^-i^^fl’^2nN{W) 2 exp(ti,„-i»m)S“(<?,^)AU^„«.o (r < vt) 

n,u 

<•>^0 (r > vt). 

Formulae (29.1), (29.2) for the number of electrons ejected may easily 
be deduced. 


t Ann. der Phya , 4 (1930), 443. 
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METHOD OF VABIATION OF PARAMETERS 
3.1. lonizaiion of a Hydrogen Atom by a Light Wave. 

If we take for the scalar and vector potentials of the light wave 
<5 = + complex conjugate, 

A = a(a:,y,*)e-*"‘’’' + complex conjugate, 
then we have for the perturbing term the operator 

V{r,t) = + complex conjugate, 

where I7(r) = — e0+(£A/2winic)a'grad (SchrOdinger) 

= —€^—epi(a-a) (Dirac). 

For a plane-polarized wave along the z-axis one may take 

^ = 0, Oj, == ae<9® ay = a, = 0. 

Hence f 0? c<«*^ dr. 

27nmc J dx 

If the light wave has wave-length long compared with the radius of the 
atom, may be replaced by unity.f 


4. Transitions caused by a Perturbation which is not a Function 
of the Time 


The formulae of the preceding section are at once applicable, by putting 
1 / =; 0. Since in § 3.1 transitions were possible only to states of energy 
where is the initial energy, it follows that transitions are 
only now possible to states of energy Energy is therefore conserved 
in such transitions, as may be seen from the physical nature of the 
processes involved. 

4.1. Final ani Initial States Unqvuntized, 

ScaMering of a Beam of Electrons by a Cerdre of Force, 

We make use of formula (20.2) For we take a beam of electrons 
normalized so that one electron crosses unit area per unit time, so that 

00 = i;“*exp(ifcno-r). 

U(t) is the potential energy of the electron in the field of the scattering 
centre. reduces to exp(— i4n«r'), where n is a unit vector 

in the direction 0,0. Thus (29.2) reduces to 


2nm 


J exp[ijfc(iio— n)-r']l7(r') dr' 


which is the formula obtained by the first approximation of Bom’s 

method [Chap. MI, eq, (5)]. 

t For the application of these formulae to the oalculation of the photoeleetrio effect 
rf. Sommeifeld, Wmc Meehanusa, p. 177, and Ann, der Phya„ 4 (1930), 409: Huhne, 
iVoc. Roy, Soc,f A, 133 (1981), 381 ; Sauter, Ann, der Phya,^ 9 (1931), 217. 
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4.2. Initial State Quantized, Final State Unqyantized. 

We take for our example a non-relativistio theory of the intenfal 
conversion of y-rays. We suppose an a-partiole in the nucleus, co- 
ordinate R, is in an excited state described by a wave function Xj(R), 
and an electron in the atom in the normal state in the K level, described 
by a wave function ^i(r). We require the probability per unit time 
that the a-particle jumps to its normal state (wave function X/(^))i 
giving up its energy to the electron, which is thereby ejected. If 

7(r,R)= -2«VlR-rl 


be the interaction between them, then by (23) this probability is 




dcj, 


(33) 


where tfif represents the wave function of the final state normalized as 
in equation (34), and the summation is over all possible final states 
with the requisite energy. 

The escape of an a-particle from a radioactive nucleus has been 
treated by this method by Bom.t 


t ZeiU f. Pkyrik, 58 (1920), 306. 
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RELATIVISTIO TREATMENT OF THE TWO-BODY PROBLEM; 
INFLUENCE OF RADIATIVE FORCES ON THE SCATTERING; 
EMISSION OF CONTINUOUS X-RAY SPECTRUM; , 
NUCLEAR PROBLEMS 

1. Relativistic Quantum Mechanics. Use of Retarded Potentials 

The work of Diracf provides a complete rdativistio theory of the motion 
of a single particle (proton or electron) in an electromagnetic field. 
Dirac’s theory has been applied to the hydrogen atom,:|: to the nuclear 
scattering of fast electrons, § and to the interaction of an electron with 
electromagnetic radiation of high frequency. || On the other hand, a com- 
plete relativistic theory of problems involving the interaction of two or 
more particles is, at present, lacking. However, there is a certain limited 
class of such problems which may be solved; namely, the calculation 
of transition probabilities imder conditions such that first-order per- 
turbation theory (first Bom approximation) is valid. 

In order to illustrate the method by which such transition proba- 
bilities may be calculated, we shall consider the following problem 
(Auger effect). In a heavy atom, a K electron has been ejected; there 
is therefore a finite probability that an L electron will fall into the K 
ring, giving up its energy either to a Ught quantum or to one of the 
other atomic electrons. We shall calculate the probability that the 
L electron gives up its energy to an optical electron. 

The method we shall use precludes the possibihty of using anti- 
symmetrical wave functions for the im'tial or final states. We shall 
treat the electrons separately, denoting by R the position of the inner 
electron, by Xi(R) wave function of its initial state in the L ring, 
and by X/(R) its final state in the K ring. We denote the wave function 
of the initial state of the optical electron by ^{(r) and the final ionized 
state by 0;(r). The effect of the antisymmetry is considered at the end 
of this section. 

The inner electron can return to the K level either by giving up its 
energy to the electron, or hy emittmg a quantum of radiation. The 

t JProc. Rcy. iSfoe., A, 117 (1928), 618, and Quantum Mtchanica, Chap. XIII. 

X Baiwin, Proc* Roy. 8oe., 118 1928)^ 664; Gordon, Zette./. Physik, 48 (1928), 1. 

i Cf. Chap. IV, i 4, o£ this book. 

II For the Compton effect c£. Klem and Nidnna, Zeits.f. Pkysikt 52 (1929), 893; for 
photoelectric effect of. Hulme, Proc. Roy, Soc,, A, 133 (1931), 381; Sauter, Ann, der 
Phya,. 9 (1931), 217. 
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probability per unit time of the latter event is denoted by the 

Einstein A coefficient. According to’ any completely non-relativistlo 
theory (<r-> oo) the A coefficient is zero, since in the absence of a radia- 
tion fidd the atom 'will stay in the excited state for ever. Diracf has 
been able 'to account for the A coefficient by treating the radiation 
field ^ an assembly of light quanta obeying quantum-mechanical laws. 
Before the formulation of Dirac’s theory the A coefficient was obtained 
in the folio-wing way.:|; 

The radiating system — ^in our case the L electron — ^is treated as a 
classical charge distribution, of density 

/)/fexp(— 2»rtv^/)-|-complex conjugate, (1) 

where Pfi=-^XfXi- 

The current vector corresponding to this charge density is 
jy^exp(— 27riv/^^)+complex conjugate, 

where 

hi == ^X/Pi^Xi 9 (Dirac's equation) 

= ( Y? grad Xi— X/ grad xf ) (SchrOdinger's equation). 

47ntn 

On the dassical theory such a charge density will give rise to an oscil- 
lating electromagnetic field, radiating energy. The energy radiated per 
unit time may be calculated. If we divide this by the energy of a light 
quantum, E^^Ep we obtain a formula for the A coefiicient. 

It is clear that this method of calculating the A coefiicient is an 
unsatisfactory mixture of classical and quantum mechanics; neverthe- 
less it is along these lines that we must proceed in order to obtain 
a relativistic theory of the interaction of two particles. We proceed to 
find the field due to the oscillating charge density (1). 

By classical electromagnetic theory the scalar potential 4> and vector 
potential A due to this charge density are given by the differential 
equations 

~ = -4wp^<exp(-2wtv^t0+- (2.1) 

V*A-i = -^j^^exp(-2invy*t)-l-.... (2.2) 

To obtain a particular in-tegral we set 

® = ^(®,y,z)exp{— 2irtv/<<) I ^complex conjugate, (3) 

A = a(a;,y,z)exp(— 2wtv,<0 j 

* t Roy. Soc., A, 114 (1027), 243, and Quantum MechanicOt p. 218. 
t Cf. O. Klein, Zetta.f. Physik, 41 (1927), 407. 

Mm 
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and obtain (V*+47r*i^/c*)^ = (4) 

el!o. The solution, of this equation representing an outgoing wavp only, 

^ ” J* (®) 

Taking the a 83 rmptotic form of (6), we obtain, for large r, 

O r“^exp{27rtv/<(r/c— '«)} J exp(— 2irtV^(n-r7c)p/i(a?', y', z') dr' + ..., 

where n is the vector r/r, A similar expression is obtained for the vector 
potential; the rate of emission of energy may thus be calculated. 

In order to obtain the probability that the L electron will give up 
its energy to the optical electron, we proceed as though the field O, A 
given by (5) were in fact present, and calculate its effect on the optical 
electron by the method of Chap. XIV, § 3. The probability of ejection 
increases with the time, only if the energy received by the electron is 
equal to The probability per unit time is then (Chap. XIV, 

eq. (29.1)) ^ 2 

where is the wave function of the final state of the electron, nor- 
malized to represent one emitted electron per unit time. 

If we make c^aoin (6), we obtain 

a = 0, 

and hence (6) reduces to the non-relativistic formula. Chap. XIV, eq. (33). 

With this method of treatment it is meanmgless to inquire whether 
the optical electron is ejected by direct interaction with the L electron, 
or whether a light quantum is first emitted and then re-absorbed. 
Both processes are included in (6). 

Formula (6) takes no account of the antisymmetrical property in 
non-relativistic quantum mechanics. We can obtain a formula which, 
as c 00 , tends to the non-relativistic formula with antisymmetrical 
wave functions. Let us denote by \A\^ the expression (6). \A\^ is the 
probability that the L electron falls to the ground state, and the optical 
electron is ejected. Similarly we can find the probability \B\^ that the 
optical dectron falls to the ground state, and the L electron is ejected. 
The required expression is 

\A^B\\ 

which is probably the correct expression for the number of electrons 
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ejected of both kinds. The espression must be summed over all 
possible final states. ' * 

Calculations on these lines for the Auger effect have not at present 
been carried out; this section is intended as an example of the method, 
rather than as a discussion of the effect for purposes of comparison 
with experiment. 

2. Relativistic Treatment of Collision Problems 
The excitation and ionization of atoms by fast electrons may be treated 
by the method of § l.t We shall consider the problem of a beam of 
electrons incident on a hydrogen atom in the normal state, with wave 
function tlif{T)exp(—2mEit/h). We require the probability that an 
electron is scattered in a given direction after exciting the atom to 
a state with wave function t//f(T)exp ( — 

As in § 1, the interaction between the two electrons is treated as a 
small perturbation. For the unpertimbed wave function of the incident 
electrons one should take, therefore, the wave function for a stream of 
electrons scattered by a nucleus (Chap. Ill, eq. (23)). Since, however, 
V c, €^lhv 1, so that this may be replaced by a plane wave, to the 
order to which we are working [neglect of (e*/Ac)*, cf. § 3]. We there- 
fore take for our zero-order wave function plan© wave normalized 
to give one electron crossing unit area x>er unit time, so that 
Xi(R) = ®-*exp{2irt(p<Z— irt)/A}. 

For the corresponding wave function with Dirac electrons, cf. Chap. IV, 
eq. (12). 

To obtain the probabihty of scattering we treat the atom as a varying 
charge distribution of density (cf. (1) above) 

— e0/(r)iAi(r)exp{27ri(^^— ^i)f/A}, (7) 

with a corresponding expression for the current; we then calculate the 
effect of the field of this charge on the incident beam of electrons. The 
method is that of Chap. XIV, § 3. The theory predicts that electrons 
will be scattered with energies W—Ef\-Ei, One must luA add the 
complex conjugate term to (7), for this would predict the presence of 
electrons scattered with energy W—E^~\-Ef, more energy than they 
had initially 

The field due to (7) cannot be interpreted as the field radiated by 

t The method is due to Meller, Zeit8,f» Phya/ik^ 70 (1931 )» 786. 

X in the case of § 1, there la no final state of energy Thus the presence 

of the conjugate term makes no difference to the number of electrons ejected. 
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tibe atom, as in § 1, firstly beoaiise the atom is initially in its normal 
sttfte and is not radiating, and sraondly because the field is complex. 

With ^ and a given by § 1, equations (3) and (4), we see from Chap. 
XIV, eq. (29.2), that the differential cross-section for scattering in a 
solid angle dot is ^ 

dcu = J 3f(r')[-e^-.ft(a-a)]x<(r') dr' * do,, (8) 

where 8f(r') = exp(— 27rtp^-r7A) (SohrOdinger), 

Py, Vf being the momentum and velocity after the collision. For Dirac 
electrons of. Chap. IV, eq. (12); S is the complex conjugate of the wave 
function for an electron travelling in the direction p^, normalized so 
that there is one particle per unit volume. 

In the non-relativistio theory one must use an antisymmetrical wave 
function to describe a collision between an electron and a hydrogen 
atom. In the relativistic theory discussed here no wave function for 
the whole system appears, but we can take account of the antisymmetry 
in the same way as in § 1. Thus in equation (8) we have obtained an 
expression |/(d)|^da> for the probability that an electron will be 
scattered into the solid angle da>. If in (7) we replace 0y(r) by a hyper- 
bolic wave function describing an electron ejected with momentum py, 
and g in (8) by the wave function 0^(r) of an electron captured in the 
state / in the atom, we obtain the probabihty \g{0)\^da} that* the 
incident electron is captured, and the atomic electron ejected. In the 
non-relativistic theory, when one takes accoimt of the antisymmetry, 
the probability for scattering into the solid angle dot is 

i\m-9m?do,, ( 9 ) 

where the summation is over all possible initial and final directions of 
the spin (cf. Chap. V, § 6). We may assume that, in the relativistic 
theory also, the scattering is given by the formula (9). 

Formulae for the stopping-power and primary ionization may be 
obtained by evaluating integrals of the type (8), and summing over all 
final states. (For results see below.) We must, however, remark here 
that all important contributions to the primary ionization are made by 
collisions in which the incident electron changes its momentum by a 
swiall amount only. Under these conditions the method of impact 
parameters is applicable. Williamsf has shown that all the results 
given below may be deduced by this method, the incident electron 
being treated as a moving centre of force, with the field demanded by 
t Proe. Roy, Soe., 139 (1033), 163. 
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the ‘olassioal* relativity theory. We conclude that an experimental test * 
of these formulae does not provide k test of the relativistio quantum 
theory of the interaction of two electrons. This theory only provides 
formulae which can be obtained in no other way, when applied to 
problems where the moident particle loses a large proportion of its 
enei^. 

The formulae for the stopping-power and cross-section for ionization 
are,t in the notation of Chap. §§ 3.3 and 4.2, 


dz 




By comparison with the corresponding formulae (68) and (60) of 
Chapter XI we see that the chief difference between these relativistio 
formulae and the non-relativistic formula is the presence in the relati- 
vistic formulae of a term — log(l— v*/c*). This term has the effect of 
producing a minimum in dTjdx and at sufficiently high velocities. 
Otherwise there is no appreciable modification. Thus for electrons in 
air Bethe and Fermi give the following values of dTjdx: 


Initial energy in volts 10® 10® 10’ 10® 10® 10“ 

dTjdx 3-67 1-69 1-96 2-47 2-99 3-48. 


3. Collision between two Free Electrons 

The first application of the method of § 2 to a collision problem was 
made by Heller, :{; who applied it to the collision between two free 
particles. Since the effect of one electron on the other is treated as 
a first-order perturbation, the results are of an accuracy equal to that 
of the first approximation in Bom’s method. With an inverse square 
law field, V = ^€*jr, the successive approximations in Bom’s method 
correspond to an expansion! powers of the constant 2iT€^jhv. A 
relativistic correction is only of interest if v /-w c, and thus Heller’s 
formula neglects im^jhc in comparison with unity. An attempt to find 

f Theee formulae have been derived hy Bethe and Fermi, Zeita,f. Phyatk, 77 (1932), 
290, using Meller's method, and by £. J. WiUiams, loo. oit., using the method of impact 
parameters. 

X Zeita.f. Phyaik, 70 (1931), 786; Ann der Phya., 14 (1982), 531. 

{ If we take for our umt of length h/2irmv, SohrOdinger's equation for on ^eotron 
in the mverse square law field becomes 

Vh^+(l±M/hvr)i^ = 0 . 

Dime's seoond'order equation takes a similar form (of. Mott, Proc. Boy. Soc., A, 124 
(1931), 426). 
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a more aoourate formula oaimot be made without taking into account 
the loss of energy by radiation, Bidce if a particle moving with velocity 
comparable with c is scattered through a large angle, the probability 
that it will lose energy in the form of radiation is of order of magnitudef 
27r6*/Ac. 

Meller’s formula} for the cross-section for scattering between aiigles 
0, 0+dd is 


1(0) d0 


= 4,( 






dx 


4 

( 1 -**)*' 


where 


X = cos 0* = 


2— (y-f 3)sin®fl 
2-|-(y— l)sin*fl’ 


3_ , (y-1)* 





( 10 ) 


is the angle of scattering referred to axes with respect to which the 
centre of gravity of the two electrons is at rest. It is interesting that 
if one applies the method of the preceding sections, using the second- 
order relativistic wave equation without the spin terms, one obtains 
the same formula without the term 


V 




( 11 ) 


which may thus be considered as the contribution made by the spin. 

For small angles, Meller’s formula gives for the effective cross-section 
for loss of energy between Qy Q-\-dQ 


( 12 ) 


2ir^ dQ 
mv^ 

a result predicted by Bohr§ in 1913. 

Experiments have been carried out by Champion|| to test the formula 
(10). Two hundred and fifty forked jS-ray tracks have been photographed 
in an expansion chamber, the initial values of vjc lying between 0*82 
and 0-92. The agreement with the theoretical formula is good, as shown 
below. 



No. eatUered. 

Angle. 

Oba. 

MOUr. 

30~maz. 

10 

13 

20-30 

26 

30 

lO<20 

214 

230 


t Cf. $4. If the two colliding particles are of equal mass and charge, the dipole 
moment vanishes and the probabihty of radiation is much less. 

X Ann. der Phya., 14 (1982), 568, eq. (74). 

§ PM. Mag., 25 (1913), 10; 30 (1915), 68. 


II Proc. Roy. Soc.y A, 137 (1982), 688. 
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It should, however, be noticed that the ‘spin’ term (11) Tnii.1rfti^ only a’ 
very^ small contribution for angles lelbs than 30°. 

On the other hand Williams and Terrouxt and Williamsi^ have pro* 
duoed evidence which shows that, for v/c o./ 0*9 and Q ~ 10,000 volts, 
the energy loss is about twice as great as that given by formula (12). 


4. Influence of Radiative Forces on Nuclear Scattering 

When an electron or proton is scattered by a nucleus, there is a finite 
probability that it will lose energy in the form of radiation. In order 
to calculate this energy loss, we must take into account the reaction 
between the moving particle and the radiation field. The phenomenon 
is the analogue, for states of positive energy, of the spontaneous emis- 
sion of radiation by atoms, and the method of calculation is similar to 
that used to obtain the Einstein A coefficient. 

Let us suppose that a beam of electrons of energy E, such that one 
particle crosses unit area per iinit time, falls on a nucleus. Let us 
denote by 


I{0,^\oL,P\v) dtadOdv 


(13) 


the probability that an electron will be scattered in the direction 6 , ^ 
into the solid angle dta after giving up energy to a light quantum of 
frequency between v and p+dv and with its electric vector lying in the 
solid angle dii in the direction oc,p. 

From (13) we may deduce the various measurable quantities as 
follows. We denote by 

dpdca j I dQ = Ijly, 6) (14) 


the probability that an electron will be scattered into the solid angle 
dm with energy between E—hv, E—h{p+dv), and by 

dvd£l J I dm = ij(v, a) (16) 

the probability that a quantum of radiation will be emitted, with its 
electric vector in the solid angle dQ. 

A further problem is the calculation of the correction to the Ruther- 
ford formula for elastic collisions that will be introduced by the radiative 
forces; this has not been investigated, but is probably not more than 
6 per cent., even for fast electrons and large angles. 

A formula for /(&,^;at,)8;v) has been obtained by Mott,§ usiog the 


t Ibid., 126 (1920), 280. 

S Mott^ JProe. C€mib. Phil. Soc., 27 (1931 )• 255. 


} Ibid, 130 (1030), 328. 
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' theory of spontaneous emission due to Dirao.f We introduce the fol* 
lowing notation: 

F(r) is the interaction energy between the nucleus and tiblliding 
particle. 

^ the solution of the equation 

7»8f-f?^(^-F)g = 0, (16) 


having asymptotic form j; 

is a unit vector in the direction at,j3; E,v, E\v' are the kinetic 
energy and velocity of the electron before and after the collision. Then 

I dvdSldw = - - I J|®- dOdo). (17) 


where = J * grad F (r')}afe(r', O') dr' 

and COS0 = cos6cos6' + sm68m6'cos(^— ^'). 

In the case of the Coulomb field, F(r) is equal to — Zc®/r. 3(»’,6) is 
given by Chap. Ill, eq. (16).§ 

n 2nZe*lhv < 1, approximate expressions may be obtained for J by 

3(»-,0) = e<**. 

More accurate expressions have been obtained by Scherzer;|{ these are 
rather complicated, and the simpler expressions, which give the order 
of magnitude of the effect, are reproduced here. We have 


where v, p, v', p' are the velocity and momentum before and after the 
collision. 

We see from (18) that if an electron is scattered through an angle 6, 
the probability that it will emit a photon of frequency between v and 

v+dvis 16 2w€*t>* ein*Jfl dv 


Stt he plp'-\-p' Ip— 2 oos 6 v‘ 


( 10 ) 


4.1. Bdativity Correction. 

A complete relativistic theory of the effect of the radiation forces has 
not at present been given. However, it is extremely probable that (19) 
still gives the order of magnitude of the effect correctly, for the following 


t Proc. Bosf. Soe., A, 114 (1S27), 243. t Ct. Chap. II, eq. (17). 

{ Denoted there by t^r, 0). || Ann. der Phyt., 13 (1032), 137. 
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reasons: Formula (17) takes account only of dipole radiation, but since 
tiae minimum wave-length of the emitted radiation is always long com- 
pared with the classical distance of closest approach, it is unnecessary 
to consider quadripole radiation. If one carries through the calculation 
described above with, instead of (16), the relativistic wave equation 
without spin, namely. 


VV+ 



0 , 


one obtains for l{0,v) exactly the formula (18). It is unlikely that the 
spin terms will make much difference. The number of scattered elec- 
trons, neglecting spin corrections, is (Chap. IV, § 4) 

(Zc*/2pv)*oo8ec*|d. (20) 


Dividing, one obtains (19). It is not therefore likely that radiative forces 
have a large effect on the scattering, even for very fast electrons, owing 
to the small factor 27te*lhc in (19). 

We note, however, that formulae (18) and (19) are certainly not valid 
for very small v, because they give an infinite number of electrons 
scattered into a given solid angle. This is probably due to a breakdown 
in the perturbation method used in solving the equation giving the 
interaction between the radiation field and the electron.t 

4.^. Continuous X-radiation. 

By integrating (13) over all chrections of the scattered electrons, one 
may investigate the spectrum of the radiation emitted when cathode 
rays fall on a thin target. The approziniation used above leads to 
wrong results except for very light elements (Z ~ 2). The exact formula 
has been investigated by Gaunt,^ Oppenheimer,§ Sugiura,|| and most 
completely by Sommerfeld,'|'t iind good agreement with experiment has 
been obtained. 


5. Nuclear Problems 
5.1. Anomalous Scattering. 

As ^own in Chapter III, quantum mechanics leads in general to the 
same formulae as classical mechanics for the scattering of ct-particles 
by nuclei, if the inverse square law of force be assumed. Anomalies 
arise if the incident particle has the same charge and mass as the struck 
particles, as shown in Chap. V, § 4. However, deviations from classical 

t Gf. Motti loo. cit. X Trana. Roy» Soe», 229 (1930), 168. 

I 'Zeito. /. Physik, 55 (1929), 613. || Phya JRev,, 34 (1929). 858. 

tt Ann. der Phya., 5 (1931). 256. 
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Boattfiring have been observedt for several elements other than helium, 
aild these, as well as the deviations in helium for fast a-partioleSj must 
be ascribed to the breakdown at small distances of the invert square 
law of force between the nucleus and a-partiole. 

It is natural to attempt an explanation of the anomalous scattering 
by assuming that the law of force between a nucleus and an a-particle 



is of the type introduced by Gamow, and by Gurney and Condon, to 
account for radioactive decay. We therefore assume that the potential 
energy V(r) of an a-partiole in the field of a nucleus is of the form 
illustrated in Fig. 62, where 

7(r) = 2Ze*lr {r > Tg), 

and F(r) is given by some other function for r < rg. It must be em- 
phasized that the form of F(r) for r < rg must not be taken too 
seriously. It is possible that the idea of potential energy is not applic- 
able to the problem, since the nucleus may be polarized by the field 

t The anomalous scattenzig of a-partides has been observed by Rutherford (PhU* 
Mag.f 37 (1919), 637) and by Chadwick and Bieler {Phil. Mag.^ 42 (1921), 923) m 
hydrogen; by Hutheiford and Chadwick (P/ttl. Mag., 4 (1927), 006), Chadwick (Proc. 
Beg. 8ac., A, 128 (1930), 114), and Wright (Proc. Rcy, 8oc., A, 137 (1932), 077) m 
hehum; by Bieler (Proc. Boy. 8oe., A, 106 (1924), 434) and Chadwick (PhU. Mag., 50 
(1926), 889) in aluminium and magnesium; by Bietzler (Proc. Bag. 8oe , A, 124 (1931), 
164) in ahimimujn, beryllium, borem, and carbon; and by Dunoanaon and Mdler m 
aluminium (Pros. Boy. 8oc., A, m course of publication). 
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of the inoident partide, so that 7 is a function of the vdooity. It is 
quite. possible that quantum mechanics is not applicable 'within the 
nucleus.* At the same time, we can account for a great many features 
of the anomalous scattering if we assume only that the a-partide, for 
r > ^ 0 , is described by a wave function ifi satisfying Schrbdinger’s equa- 
tion, and that for r < rg there is some quite unspecified attractive field. 
In view of the success of the Gamow-Gumey-Condon theory, we ate 
here on fairly sale ground. 

Details of the scattering by such a field have been worked out,t using 
the methods of Chapters II and III. We denote by B the ratio of 
the observed number of scattered particles to the number of particles 
expected according to the classical theory, and by 0 the angle of 
scattering with reference to axes moving with the centre of gravity of 
the two particles. Then we obtain 

B= |l-|-»a-^sin®J^e<“i‘»"“‘*®2(2»+l)e**‘’’*“’*’(e“^*— l)-Pn(co8®)r> (21) 

I n-O I 

where a = inZe^/hv, «**’»• = *«). 

The quantities are defined in the follo'wing way: if F(r) is the nuclear 
field illustrated in Tig. 52, the solution of the equation 

or* [ A* ^ J 

which vanishes at the origin, 'will have asymptotic form 
I/„ ~ ^{kr—in7r—alog2kr+ii„+Cn)- 
The quantities thus represent the deviation of the wave function at 
infinity from the form which it would have with the pure Coulomb 
field, and play a similar role in the theory of anomalous scattering to 
that of the phase constants 7]^ in Tax4n and Holtsmark’s 'theory of the 
scattering of electrons by the fields of neutral atoms. In the first case 
we are dealing 'with the deviations of the wave function from the form 
it would have in the Coulomb field, while in the last case we are con- 
cerned with de'Tiations from the plane wave form. 

If the Cn ^ ^11 small they may be calculated^; by a perturbation 
method analogous to Bom’s but differing from it in that the \mper- 
turbed wave functions are the functions instead of the corresponding 

t Mott, Pfoe. Boy» Soo,^ A, 133 (1931), 228; Taylor, Proc Boy. jSfoe., A, 134 (1931), 
103, and 136 (1932), 605. The aoattenxig has been mvestigated by many authora, using 
the approximate method of Bom (Chap. VIl). However, it is easy to see that the 
oonditions for the vahdity of this method are not satisfied, and that the results obtained 
are not even qualitatively correct. 

X Massey, Free, Boy, Soc,, A, 137 (1932), 447. 
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plane wave fmictionB. Also, by following an aigument Himilar to that 
of Chap. II, § 2, it can be showzi that the are all neghgiblef if the 
incident a-partioles are so slow that none will enter the region* (r < rg) 
where the Coulomb field fails. The condition that, for a given n, 
should not be negligible is that a particle moving classically with an^uhu’ 
momentum [»(n4-l)]*A/27r, impact parameter [n(n+l)]*A/27mv, should 
penetrate the region r < rg. 

Thus for sufficiently small v, B is unity, and for increasing v the 
terms in the series (21) become appreciable one after the other. We note 
that the velocity at which anomalous scattering begins is the same for 
all angles, in contradistinction to the classical theory. At small angles 
the anomalies will, however, be small, owing to the term sin^^d in (21). 

5.11. Compariaon toiffi, Experiment. For elements heavier than 
helium, several terms of the series (21) will be required, and the experi- 
mental material is too meagre to allow of any comparison with the 
theory, except as to the order of magnitude of the effect. For hydrogen, 
however, an a-particle with angular momentum -J2hl2n and velocity 
2x 10* cm. sec. approaches only to a distance 6*4 x 10-^* cm. from the 
centre of the nucleus, which is considerably greater than the probable 
distance at which Coulomb forces break down. Thus only one term of 
the series (21) is required, and we have 

B= |e-<“*‘«®^’*®-l-»«-isin*Jfl(e*'{«— 1)1*. (22) 

The formula (22) only contains one unknown parameter (q, which is 
a function of v but not of 0. Thus from the observed scattering at 
constant angle, ^g may be determined, and hence the scattering at all 
other angles may be deduced. Calculations on these lines have been 
carried out by H. M. Taylor,^ and very good agreement with experiment 
obtained. Similar calculations for hehum yield fair agreement. 

5.2. Resonance Levds. 

It was first pointed out by Gumey§ that with a field such as that 
illustrated in Fig. 52 there may exist narrow ranges of eneigy such that 
oi-particles with energies lying in these ranges may pass easily into the 
nucleus, although the classical distance of closest approach is greater 
than rg. The phenomenon has been discussed from a theoretical point 
of view by several authors; we shall summarize the results obtained. 

The breadth LE of the level is given by the formula 

AJEf AA, 

t This IB not the case it there ib a leBonanoe level. 

i Proe. Rvy. Soe., A, 136 (1632), 606. 


S Natun, 123 (1920), 666. 
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where A is the decay oonstant from the level considered. A may be * 
ccdoi^ted from a formula given by Gamow.f • 

If no* disintegration of the nucleus is possible, the only result of the 
level will be to cause anomalous scattering for incident a-particles 
having their energies in the range AE. 

If the energetic relations are such that disintegration is possible, 
protons will be emitted when the nucleus is bombarded by oc-partioles 
having their energies in the range AE. No protons will be emitted for 
Qc-partioles of greater or less enei^, unless the a-paxticles have enough 
energy to pass over the top of the potential barrier. 

One may give an upper bomid to the cross-section for disintegration; 


this is| 


= mass of a-particle), 


where n is the azimuthal quantum number associated with the level. In 
most experimental investigations, inhomogeneous beams of a-particles 
are used, and in that case it can be shown that the presence of resonance 
levels will not result in any greatly increased yield of disintegration- 
product8.§ This is due to the fact that the small width of the resonance 
level just compensates for the large probability of penetration. 

The experimental evidence at present available|| seems to indicate 
the existence of resonance levels; but it is doubtful whether the observed 
widths agree with those expected theoreticaUy.ft 


t Atorrnc Nttclet and RadtoaciwUy^ p 50. 

X Mott, loc. cit. 

§ Kallmann, NcUurwias.^ 20 (1932), 393 

II See, for example, Chadwick and Constable, Proc Roy <Soc., A, 135 (1932), 48 
tt Mott, loc. oit. 
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Vibrational energy of moleioulea, excitation 
by collision mth electrons, 217; with 
moleoulee, 248. 

Viscosity, quantum theory of, 230. 
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ynm funotioiis for molecmlMr 
liydrogen, 202, 204. 

Wat9^, lee Dymond and W» 

Wave equation, for a aingleeleotiozi, 3» 18; 

for two eleotrona, 61 ; relativiaitic, 61, 
Wavefunotioii, definition of, 1 ; of beam of 
eleotrone, 4, 0; for spinning eleotron, 43. 
Waiip-length of de Brog^ waves, 2* 

Wave padratB, 14. 

Webb, see Buffhee, McMiUen, and W» 
Jfebster, Clark, and Hanaen, excitatioa of 
K luiM in nlver, 179. 
Wentsel-Kramers-Bnlloum metbod, 9 ; 
method of calculating phase shifts and 
deduction of claasioal scattering f omiu- 
la, application to scattering of elec- 
trons by mercury, 148; apphcation to 
coupons between atoms, 233, 242 (re- 
ferred to in text as Jeffry’s metbod). 
Werner, electron scattering in helium, 122. 
Weaeei, theory of capture of free electrons 
hy ions, 229. 


Whiidmglon and Jcnu, (sitioal potentials 

• in moleoulee, 210, 216, 216, 

WhiddingUm and Bcberie, small angle 
sqattering in helium, 166. 

Wierif scattering of electrons by molecules, 
208 ; see also Mark and If. 

WUUame, statistical investigation of forised 
fi-ray tracks, 76; discasrion of method of 
impac^ parametera, 190; discussion of 
sti^ing-power, 1^, 226; ralativistio 
theory of collisiona, 268. 

If and Terroiae, number of ions per 
cm. path of electron, 182; leas of energy 
by /^partioleB, 271. 

WngM, onomalonsBoatteringof a-particlee, 
274. 

Zemansky, quenching of resonance radia- 
tion in mtfcuiy, 234. 

Zener, excitation of vibrational states 
in molecules, 248, 249; aee also Ncaen 
and Z. 
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